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PREFACE. 



The object of the projectors of the **^illage 
Magazine" was to provide a medium which 
should, aid in propelling the intellect in the know- 
ledge, and the heart in the love of the beautiful 
and most attractive objects which the goodness 
of a gracious God has every where so plen- 
tifully scattered around us. They hoped by a 
gradual and unexaggerated^ but forcible^ deve- 
lopement of those beauties to awaken some of 
that earnest yet latent af^ction for the silent 
evidences of Almighty Power^ which uprear their 
bright and [gladdened faces in the sunshine, and 
bend their gentle heads in the evening breeze, 
that ever exists in the hearts of the unsophisti- 
cated and the innocent ; and^ by thus making 
^he pure enjoyments <^ nature more generally 
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known, and causing them to be more deeply oved 
they trusted to coimteract, as far as their feeble 
efforts could influence, that overweening esti- 
mate of science which exhibits its morbid con- 
sequence in the abnost invariable tendency to 
artifidial life by which the present day is distin- 
guished. They felt how incompetent to this duty 
they were, and how unworthy of the high task 
which they had voluntarily undertaken ; but they 
looked forward to the co-operation of many 
who thought and felt as they did. Nor have they 
been disappointed; for they can point with pride 
and pleasure to a majority of the contributions 
which enrich the following pages. Whether they 
have mistaken the means by which their object was 
to be effected, or were not fitted for using them 
aright is not for them to determine. 

Of the defects which their brochure exhibits 
they are fiilly conscious, though the opinion of 
their endeavours which has been %m.iversally ex- 
pressed by the critical press of the country, is such' 
as fully to exonerate them from the charge of* 
presumptuous misconception. They are indeed 
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PREFACE. IX 

grateful for the eulogy by which this little book 
has been greeted, for perhaps few works have 
been 80 generally or warmly conunended* For 
tbis kindness their earnest thanks are due, and 
they are heartily given. 

Experience has proved, however, that the plan 
of their work, if not wrong in its features, was 
too limited in its extent for the object they had 
in view. Its projectors have therefore deter- 
mined to abandon their design for a time, rather 
than continue it in an insufficient manner; and 
they will accordingly defer the publication of 
the next number until a fit opportunity occurs of 
ensuring its comprehensive success. 

To those who have rendered their valuable aid 
in the coprse of this little work, the Editor de- 
sires to express his deep acknowledgments; — ^they 
will find the best reward of their exertions in 
the good they have effected. He regrets that 
he is unable to ascribe those articles to the right 
authors whidi have no name attached, — they 
were sent anonymously. 

For his own few worthless pieces, he trusts 
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both they and his readers will accept his apology; 
they were all written in haste, when there waa 
little opportunity for correction, and while he was 
under the pressure of various and urgent duties. 
Hereafter, however, he hopes to have again around 
him the aid which he has already so valuably 
experienced, and to turn it, both for the public 
and his friends, to more pleasing and more lasting 
account 
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THE RENEWAL* 
Jam noTE progenies coelo demittitur alto. 

ViROIL. 

Here again comes the Village Maga ! — the realiza- 
tiou of the fabled phcenix^ that sprung in freshness and 
vigour from the yet warm ashes of its former self, — the 
accomplishment of the poetic vision, in which the cold 
and bloodless statue was transformed to living and breath- 
ing beauty ! Here again comes the Village Maga ! — 
not in solemn and ominous silence, as when she first rose 
to " light, and life, and fame ;" but ushered in with sounds 
of rural revelry and rustic enjoyments — with shouts and 
feux-de-joie ; for — it is the First of September ! 
Who that spends his years of feverish existence amidst 
the perpetual crowd — the ceaseless tumult — the noise, 
and huiry, and bustle of the Metropolis — where interest 
concentrates and condenses every feeling of the soul into 
selfishness, and where the springs of life are worn down 
by the unchanging and unrelieved monotony of excite- 

* It may be necessary to inform many of onr readers, who are 
unacquainted with the fact of which this article apprises them, that a 
little work under the titie of '*The Village Magazine" was some few 
years ago established and conducted through three volumes with very 
considerable spirit and success, at the pleasant viUage of Wath-upon- 
Deame, and that it only ceased in consequence of the inconvenience of 
managing an affair of this nature in so retired a place. It was chiefly 
at the instigation of many of the parties connected with the previous 
publication, that " The Village Magazine*' has been recommenced where it 
can have every advantage of literary assistance, with, at the same time, 
a probability of greater utility and more extensive circulation. 

Via. May. Sept, 1838. b 
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ment, can form a just, or even feeble, conception of the 
joyous buoyancy of spirit and eager ardour of anticipation 
which these magic words enkindle in the bosoms of thou- 
sands ? The cares of state and the weal of nations, the 
calls of humanity and justice, and the toils of business, 
are fdike unheed^ or forgotten, when the First of Septem- 
ber summons statesmen and legislators, professionals and 
merchants, to the exhilarating sports of the field. On 
every side are heard 

" the rude clamour of the sportsman's joy ; 

The gun fast thundering.'' 

On this day, and thus auspiciously introduced, comes 
forth the Village Maga, redolent with rural feeling and 
rural imagery — fresh and fragrant as the dewy landscape 
— transferring into the very bosom of the densely-peopled 
metropolis verdure more refireshing, and foliage of brighter 
hues than is furnished by her palace-girded shrubberies, 
and generating a purer atmosphere than is breathed even 
in her own beautiful parks : while, in return, it will bear 
into the peaceful retreats and secluded recesses of the 
country some portion of the elements of intellectual and 
commercial activity and greatness, in such incessant and 
wonderfiil operation in the noblest of modem cities, and 
the first capital in the world. 

Perhaps, indeed, nothing is more surprising than the 
general ignorance of the metropolitan — or, in accredited 
and authorized parlance, of the cockney — on almost every 
subject connected with mral economy and rural occupa- 
tions, except it be the diflficulty, or impossibility, which 
residents in the country, who have never enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of a *' visit to town," usually experience in forming an 
adequate conception of the giant size and mighty move- 
ments of the great Metropolis. To diffuse reciprocal infor- 
mation, therefore, on these important matters — to bring 
the town and country into closer contact, and more intimate 
communion — will in some measure accomplish in a lite- 
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rary, aad scientific^ and intellectual point of view, what 
railways and steamers effect in reference to business and 
commerce. Such a purpose the Village Magazine seems 
admirably calculated to answer, and, therefore, at once 
establishes a strong and extensive claim <m public patron- 
age, by such a reciprocity of benefits^ 

The writer of this rambling article —for whose thou^ts 
and feelings would not wander with the boundless freedom 
of a glorious landscape unfolded and spread before him-*- 
cherishes a vivid recollection of the deep and singular 
interest excited throughout the village of Walh-upon- 
Dearne and its vicinage, when the day dawned on which 
that " Curiosity of Literature," the Village Magazine, 
first issued from its local press, and won for it the proud 
cognomen of " Queen of Villages." How would the 
great Metropolitan bibliopoles — 'the Longmans and the 
Murrays — have smiled at the novel circumstance and 
novel mode of village publication ! How would the con- 
tributors to Blackwood, Fraser, and Tait, have smiled at 
the motley table of contents, placing in intimate juxta- 
position the sober moral essay and the laughable effusions 
of bashful modesty, the monody on departed worth and 
ludicrous specimen of the Yorkshire dialect ; thus turning 
with the most pliant facility 

*' From grave to gay — from lively to severe." 

How, too, would the champions of elegant typography — 
the presiding genii of the Chiswick or the Aldine press — 
have smiled at the magnanimous contempt of regularity 
and uniformity which every page displayed, by its beauti- 
ful variety of type, and by an admirable arrangement of 
the lines in graceful undulations^ 

Yet was it, as a first attempt, in spite of all defects, 
most laudable and most creditable ; displaying, even in 
its embryo form, a susceptibility of improvement of which 
its conductors were not slow to avail themselves, and 
ultimately attaining a degree and an extent of reputation 

b2 
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seldom secured by periodicals of higher pretensions, and 
more aspiring character. And, *' if the Village Magazine 
did nothing more," observes one of the worthies of " classic 
Sheflfield," " it did, I believe, at least serve as a pleasing 
bond of union amongst several intelligent individuals in 
the neighbourhood ; and when, on my visits to the tianks 
of the Deame, I have seen these three indigenous volumes 
neatly bound and labelled, standing on the bookshelf 
beside works of far more pretension, I have thought, that 
should the owner even feel any little self-complacency in 
the consciousness that some article of his was now con- 
tained in those pages, how harmless the vanity, — yea, 
how praiseworthy the record, compared with those village 
memorials which, were they to be written at all, the indo- 
lence, the ignorance, or the intemperance of biit too many 
even of those who would deem themselves respectable, 
would compel truth to exhibit."* 

True it is — strange would it have been if otherwise — 
that the Village Magazine was occasionally assailed by 
the ridicule of the ignorant and the opposition of the 
prejudiced; yet it terminated its brief but honourable 
career of three years amidst the unfeigned regret of the 
intellectual and intelligent. That under such circum- 
stances it should have fallen at all, aflfords of itself sufl5- 
cient matter for regret : — 

O sua si bona norint ! 

Yet it died not. The " Phcenix spirit still burned 
within ;" and it has again sprung up, under other aus- 
pices, and with higher aims and objects, to diffuse infor- 
mation and communicate pleasure, not in a limited 
locality, but throughout the length and breadth of this 
mighty empire. 

* Tour of the Don. Two admirable Tolomes. 



HEMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLK. — Yakoun, the Conflagration. 

[BsroRK proceeding with this sketch, the author wishes to be on a good 
understanding with the reader ; it is not proposed to enter into any histo- 
rical detail, neither is it intended to imitate the example of those who 
would represent the City of the Sultan as one of gorgeous splendour } 
what he describes is the result of long residence and patient observation! 
The middle classes in Turkey have been hitherto unrepresented in this 
country. The opportunities of the writer were especiadly favourable for 
observing them ; and should this rough sketch meet the approbation of 
the readers of the ** Village Magazine," it will be followed by others, in 
which we shall *' begin at the beginning," and initiate the reader into the 
mysteries of a voyage by a merchant vessel, before entering on Turkish 
ground and submitting the result of longer experience.] 

I WAS sitting at tea, and chatting with a young Maltese 

surgeon, when a well-known sound came pealing through 

the air — it was the watchman's signal, and tide ciy of 

" Fire ! " Doors and windows flew open as hy a magic 

touch, and ours among the rest ; it proved to he a fire in 

the City of Constantinople, near the Seraglio. From our 

terrace roof a view of the Golden Horn was gained ; it 

was a starlight evening (for it was only seven o'clock), 

and striking indeed was the spectacle of the lanterns 

dancing ahout like ignes fatui, and the hawling for hoats 

by those friends of the suflTerers who dwelt in the Euro- 

pean suburb, and who hastened with alacrity to render 

their unavailing assistance. Heathens could not exhibit 

more callous indifference than do all those people whose 

persons and property are in no danger. The few pedes- 

strians who had halted to ascertain the locale of the fire 

resume their course — in our dwelling the guitar again is 

struck, and the melody from a sweet and unfaltering 

tongue again breaks forth — conversation is resumed — the 

laugh and the joke go round — and even one person is 

heard ridiculing another for having shown some (now) 

groundless alarm — 

• •» « « 

*Tis midnight — hushed is " the busy hum of men "— 
the last ember in our tnangal* has been long extinct, and 

* A copper vase for heated charcoal. 
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the floating light bums dim. Aroused, I knew not how, 
from my first heavy sleep, that mournful sound once more 
rings in nay ears, and makes the heart's blood run cold ! 
*^ Fire in rera " was an alarm not a moment to be neg- 
lected. I aroused Mr. R., and, on opening the blinds, 
the reflection was awfully vivid in the heavens, although 
half a mile distant. Even with such a space between us 
and danger, families commenced packing up their clothes 
and jeweb, and made preparations against the worst. 

The fire was just outside the wall of Galata, and had 
its origin in a small wooden shop. In Turkey no step 
can be taken in these cases till either the commandant of 
the district, or the Seraskier* pacha, is on the spot, and 
according as his palace is distant or near, from half an 
hour to an hour is thrown away. 

Well, at last he arrives, and the guards are ranged on 
each side the street, and the engines begin to play. Un- 
fortunately these are not much larger than a garden 
engine, the reservoir not containing more than two or 
three buckets full. A fountain, it is true, is seldom far 
distant, but the only means of portage is the leathern 
vessels of the $akas, water carriers, not holding more than 
two gallons each ; and though all these men are forced by 
the oflScers to labour for nothing, at the risk of the basti- 
nado should they exhibit symptoms of obstinacy, yet, there 
never being more than two taps to a fountain, all these 
exertions do but add fiiel to the flame. There is certainly 
noise enough> and the firemen are stripped to their 
drawers ; pushing and swearing go on for some time, and 
house after house comes tumbling about your ears, and by 
the vivid flame the half-frantic inmates of the nearest 
dwellings may be descried, pouring water on the roofs, or 
hanging large mats, well saturated, before the firagile 
windows, in hopes the element may waste its fury on 
them. 

At last some rich Turk, or Greek, or Armenian, less 



t Commander-in-chief —literally, ** Heart of the Army, 
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phlegmatic than the rest> offers a reward for the preserva-* 
tion of his house. In a moment the grappling hooks are 
applied to any poor wretch's home which intervenes— 
prayers, entreaties, remonstrances are in vain — gold pre- 
vails. By this means probahly a quarter of the city oi 
suburb, as the case may be, is spared ; but for this shock- 
ing selfishness at least forly houses might have been 
saved. 

The apathy and indifference exhibited by the Turks 
under these trying circumstances have been the subject 
of universal remark by travellers ; it has not been over- 
rated. Mr. R. entered a fire-proof house (in fact one of 
the towers of the wall), in the very heart of the confla- 
gration, on the terrace of which the proprietor sat calmly 
smoking his tchibouk, neither rendering assistance, nor 
expecting such a favour should his turn come next. His 
women and his valuables had been removed; and for 
the rest, he quiets himself widi the main dogma of 
Islamism — what is to be will be. 

During the fire, owing to wanton mismanagement, two 
or three women and as many children were buried in the 
ruins. The fire occurred at midnight of Saturday, and 
on Sunday I picked my way amidst the yet smouldering 
embers. The owners of most of the ruined dwelhngs 
were present, and seeing two or three persons actively 
engaged in turning over the rubbish, a gentleman hu- 
manely enquired if the bodies had been found ? One 
of them turned his face towards us, and in a tone of 
indifference that made one shudder, replied, *' I have lost 
my pipe mouthpiece !" 

A plentiful shower of rain quieted all latent fears of a 
firesh outbreak, and on Monday the voices of the mule- 
teers were heard urging on the poor animals with loads of 
timber and tiles for another set of dwellings, perhaps in a 
year to follow their predecessors. 

An unextinguished pipe is supposed to have caused 
the catastrophe, and yet, such is the force of habit, that 
it is more than probable the greatest sufferer would retire 
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to a friend's house^ and there knock out the ashes from 
his tchibouk, and leave it in such a situation as might in 
an hour leave that friend houseless ! The knowledge of 
this unconquerahle hahit steels the heart in some measure 
to tiying scenes, for on this occasion several poor females 
were observed sitting on low stools, weeping bitterly, but 
utterly neglected by the men. 

A word as to the rapid proclamation of these conflagra- 
tions to the inhabitants. From the tower of Galata, 
and from another pillar in Stamboul, signals are made by 
watchmen, who are under orders to keep a look out day 
and night ; the regular patrol, on ascertaining the situa- 
tion of the fire, hastens rapidly through his district, at 
intervals striking his iron-shod staff on the pavement, 
and announcing in a singular, but, when once heard, 
never-to-be-forgotten tone, *' Yangun var," " there is a 
fire," adding the situation. On these occasions, despera- 
does are not wanting who venture into the flames in hope 
of plunder ; but the Seraskier pacha proves himself an 
uncompromising magistrate ; for, at a fire at which I was 
present, and where some of these demons were detected^ 
his Highness unhesitatingly ordered them to be forced 
back into the flames at the point of the bayonet ! 



THE PEELED OAK. 

But late I saw thee stand, the forest's pride. 
Lifting beneath the sky thy stately head ; 

Thy strength the winter whirlwind's scorn defied, 
And o'er thee Spring again her beauty shed. 

In vain — thy goodly branches, stretching wide, 

Lopp'd by the woodman's arm, now strew the ground, 
Tom from thy trunk the bark with crackling sound. 

And naked midst the grove dost thou abide. 

So have I seen a happy mother stand. 
Her children clust'ring round in beauty's glow ; 
So have I seen that mother's changed brow 

When death had snatched away her lovely band. 

Fled is her glory, and she asks but now 

That death woidd lay her with her lov'd ones low. S 



CONISBROUOH VILLAGE AND CASTLE. 

Perhaps omotig the thousands of villages which are 
scattered throughout our highly favoured land, not one 
poaaeases greater attractions to the stranger than Conis- 
brough. Sir Waller Scott, than whom it may he asserted- 
none were better qualified to judge, has observed that 
"there are few loore beautiful and striking acenes in 
England than are presented in the vicinity of ihia Saxon 
6tTtieaa," whose mined tower rises on the aummit of that 
eminence on which the village stands. Viewed from the 
point whence our illustration was sketched, it is sur- 
rounded by objects of a truly picturesque character, but 
its appearance has been bo well described by an amiable 
end talented friend, that we shall use bis own words. 
"Just before crossing the ferry, in the foreground, we 
have the bold, frowning, time-rent summit of the keep 
overU^ping die trees which surround it; the pret^ 
church tower, conapicuous on the adjacent hill-side, and 
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the still prettier cottages, and other details of the upper 
part of the village intervening, and together entering 
with good effect into what constitutes a satnfactory picture 
to the eye on the spot;" and, we think, we may add a very 
pleasing subject when transferred to paper by the noagic 
skill of the artist s pencil and the engraver's burin. 

The general aspect of the village as you enter it from 
Rotherham is very picturesque; the neatness of the 
cottages and the superior character of the residences of 
the more opulent inhabitants^ scattered about half way 
up the sloping ground which rises oradually from the 
road, surrounded as they are by well filled and neatly 
decorated gardens, imparts an air of comfort to the scene, 
heightened by ^ rude appearance of the ruined pile 
which just rears its head above the thickly clustered trees 
on the right 

Approaching the castle we cross over the fosse at the 
eastern extremity of the outer walls, which is distinctly 
traceable, but nearly filled with earth and rubbish accu- 
mulated from above. Almost immediately the whole 
of the castle area is displayed before us, with the ke^ 
standing at its furthest extremity. The wall, in which 
there appears to have been several round towers^ is broken 
jdown in various places, and on the north or river aida 
the remains of more extensive apartments are evident ; 
but excepting in the keep there would seem to have been 
but little accommodation for numerous residents. The 
castle must, however, have been a place of great strengths 
The keep is a round tower upheld by six square 
buttresses on the outside, which divide it into equal 
compartments, breaking its circular form into abrupt pro- 
jections. From about one-third of their height the walls 
gradually become broader towards the base, serving to 
give a warlike strength to the lower part of tlie building. 
The entrance to this principal tower is by a steep and 
narrow flight of steps to a doorway at a considerate 
distance from the ground. Mr. Rhodes considers these 
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steps were not originally tbe mode of entering the keep, 
bat a modem contrivance, though the author of Ivan- 
boe regards their erection as coeval with that of the tower 
itself, observing that they are very peculiar and partake 
of the rude simplicity of the early times in which they 
were erected. 

Within the memory of man the ruins have undergone 
no change. The floors which separated the keep into 
apartments have disappeared, and no obstacle now pre- 
vents the dews and rain of heaven from descending to the 
lowest dungeon where once the wretched inmate pined 
ia darkness unto death. 

We shall not readily forget our feelings when first we 
saw the magnificent spectacle from Conisbrough cliff*. 

Few things tend more to elicit the feelings and excite 
tbe spirits than the chase. On one of those mornings 
Biost favourable to the sport the hounds of a neighbouring 
nobleman met at Croc^hill common, an uncultivated 
waste lying about a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
road from Conisbrough to Boncaster. 

After discussing a hearty breakfast we sallied forth to 
see the field assemble. Our shortest way was through 
Wadworth Wood, the stately inhabitants of which at that 
season were stripped of their leaves, and presented nothing 
to view but a mass of apparently lifeless skeletons. Oh ! 
how often have we seen them thickly clad with the green 
leaf in summer, and marked their ever changing and 
maiiy coloured hues as autumn approached ! and, shel- 
tered there firom the heat of a meridian sun, we have felt 
that 

" It is sweet 
To find at noon a moorland bank — 
To press its luxury of moss, and bid 
The hours fleet by on burning wing.'' 

On reaching that comer of the common which adjoins 
Edlington, we observed the hounds entering at the 
opposite exti'emity, and we soon came up with them. 
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For a quarter of an hour after this there was a continual 
but slow augmentation of sportsmen ; red coats and green 
coats, and some with coats of no colour at all, the party not 
being deficient even of the beaue sexe. Having beaten the 
coppice close by, the excitement gradually increased — ^all 
eyes anxiously looking for the game. Anon, away he 
goes towards Clifton, but the mass of the sportsmen were 
not in a hurry to follow ; they calculated, and it proved 
truly, that the gentleman would not continue his present 
course long. In a few minutes he returned, and made 
away towards Conisbrough over the common; and now 
the hounds are in full cry. Being on foot we soon 
found ourselves in the rear, though not the last of 
the pedestrians, and in a few minutes we were on the 
high road. Clearing ihe railings that bounded the road, 
the most magnificent scene that we ever beheld burst 
upon our view. The fox, and the hounds, and the sports- 
men, were alike forgotten, and our whole soul was absorbed 
in the contemplation of the scene that lay before us. We 
stood on the top of the cUflf which descended precipitously 
to within thirty or forty yards of the brink of the Don ; 
this cliff fonned a semicircular amphitheatre extending on 
our left, whose sides were clad with brushwood, above 
which peered the ruined tower of the castle from amid 
the stately trees which conceal its base fix)m sight. 
Below lay a vessel sleepily on the smooth waters of the 
Don, and beyond was a view, the extent of which was 
bounded only by the limitation of sight, perhaps some- 
what reduced by a slight mist which the sun had scarcely 
obtained power to dispel. 

The romance of this scene was perhaps enhanced by 
the appearance of the fox running along the verdant 
slope below, verging towai'ds the river, followed by the 
hounds and the huntsman ; while on the right the horse- 
men were assembled on a cliff considerably higher than 
that on which we stood. While we were gazing raptu- 
rously on the gorgeous prospect before us, fox, hounds. 
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and sportsmen crossed the river; and when we awoke 
from our reverie they were out of sight. We returned 
alone^ but neither vexed that we had for once joined 
in the chase^ nor regretting that we were unable to 
follow it. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

'MiDHT all that Britain boasts, when Plenty's horn 
Is pour'd out richliest on the various year. 
There's nought so fair, as when in ripen'd ear 

Field after field outspreads with yellow corn. 

'Tis scenes like this that most our earth adorn ; 
'Tis scenes like this God*8 providence attest; 

'Tis scenes like this that glad the opening morn; 
'Tis scenes like this should kindle in the breast 

A grateful flame, a joy by time unworn, 

For that from year to year, such scenes are spread ; 
And though with sweating brow man eats his bread, 

In this the original curse how lightly borne, 

Were but each blessing which religion yields 

His, who, oh, lot of peace ! toils in the quiet fields. 

THE RIPENING WHEAT FIELD. 

Great London, the world's marvel, hath its scenes 

Of art, and brilliancy, and all that man 

In his strong, million-minded union can 
Build up from wealth's illimitable means ; 
And towns and cities of less glorious name 

Have their attractions, and are wondrous all; 

And from their multitudinous din may rise the call 
To fortune, honour, fashion, place, or fame. 
So let it be: but oh, in glittering streets, 

'Midst all that Love can wish, or Hope can claim, 
Spreads aught so bright as those rich scenes which greet 

The eye with waving corn! Oh, 'twere a shame 
Could man, beholding these, urge on his feet, 

And smother Piety's enkindling flame. 
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THE AEAPBM. 

*Ti8 Harvest time— up with the early sun, 
The Hamlet population, young and old, 
This way and that, by rural lane and fold. 
Wend forth in groups, or pairs, or one by one — 
But fieldward all : there ihe strong reaper train 
Drive their keen sickles through the ripen M crop ; 
And see, how fast the gatherM handfuls drop 
Into the burly sheaf: soon will the grain. 
In tufted stocks be piled o'er all the field. 

Hark, with the ripe straw's rustle glad words blend ; 
And words, perchance, which tell of Love's sweet birth- 
Mirth, rural mirth, is rural Labour's friend. 
Long may old England's harvest seasons yield 
Such plenteous crops, such shearers, and such field. 



HARVEST SOME. 

Sweet bards have sung, and village greybeards told 
Of England's Harvest Home, in days of yore, 

Its feasting and its pranks, — how young and old. 
Master and servant — the ingathering o'er — 
Gave one glad night to mirth. I half deplore 

That to such custom hearts have long grown cold. 
But times have changed ; and if such mirth no more 

Must harvest folk nor harvest moon behold, 

'Tis not, perchance, that less to swains is given 
Meet recompense for stern Autumnal toil: — 

'Tis not, perchance, that less ascend to heaven 
Thanks for the product of the fruitful soil} 

Oh, such blessings still should joy impart. 

And make a Harvest Home in every grateful heart. 



THE CORONATION. 



Though the Coronation of a young and amiable Queen 
may be among those wondrmis events remembered for the 
very limited period of nine days, we do not think it would 
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beseem us, loyal subjects as we are, to omit recording it 
in our pages. Long may sbe live ! and may ber example 
be sucb that every honest heart may wish every British 
female to be like her ! 

This important event, important in itself as the sealing 
of a solenm compact between Sovereign and people — 
rendered, if not more important, still more imposing by 
the youth and the sex of the monarch, was celebrated on 
the 28th of June, 1838. It is admitted by all who saw 
former Coronations, that never was excitement so intense 
as on this occasion, and never were the preparations for 
beholding it and doing honour to it more extensive. 

I and my friend, alas! two authors, and therefore 
unable to hire a half-crown seat to see the gorgeous pro- 
cession as it moved onwards to the Abbey, sallied forth 
with the determination to see all we could, making the 
best of our way to the neighbourhood of that magnificent 
specimen of early ecclesiastical architecture, Westminster 
Abbey. We obtained a most excellent situation, opposite 
the Queen's Gallery, as it was called by way of distinction, 
within a few yards of the Royal Entrance to the Abbey. 
Shortly the cavalcade and carrosseade began to move. We 
shall not attempt to particularise, but we may observe that 
the Duchess of Kent seemed to be much more elated than 
her daughter, the Queen ; on the brow of the latter there 
was a touch of anxiety, as though she felt the solemnity of 
the approaching ceremony. And so we would have it ! 
May she be ever sensible of the duties of her lofty sta- 
tion, and act under the influence of those high and holy 
principles which she has been taught ! 

So soon as the Queen had passed, we proceeded along 
the line of procession, westward, to view the galleries and 
decorations ; and such an assemblage of fair faces as their 
occupants presented we never saw before. In the afternoon 
we obtained a front rank among those who stood on terra 
firma to witness the procession on its return. The Queen 
seemed cast down^she had evidently shed teal's — could 
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it be otherwise ? The solemn oaths she had taken that 
day must have weighed heavily on her mind. May He 
" by whom Kings " and Queens " rule," and " by whom 
Princes decree justice," raise up for her holy and wise 
counsellors, and impart to her strength and wisdom to 
resist the evil counsel of every Ahithophel who shall be 
permitted to approach her ! 

The sight of our youthful sovereign's eyes, " red with 
weeping," brought to our recollection those beautiful lines 
of Miss Barrett's, " She wept to wear a crown ! " They 
were published in the Athenaeum shortly after her acces- 
sion to the throne, and as our readers have probably never 
seen them, we shall insert them here — 

" O MAIDEN, heir of kings, 

A king has left bis place ; 
The majesty of death has swept 

All other from his face. 
And thou, upon thy mother's breast 

No longer lean adown — 
But take the glory for the rest. 
And rule the land that loves thee best." 
The maiden wept; 

She wept, to wear a crown. 

They decked her courtly halls — 

They reined her hundred steeds — 
They shouted at her palace gate, 

" A noble Queen succeeds ! " 
Her name has stirred the mountains' sleep. 

Her praise has filled the town : 
And mourners God had stricken deep 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep \ 
Alone she wept. 

Who wept, to wear a crown! 

She saw no purple shine. 
For t«ars had dimmed her eyes : 
She only knew her childhood's flowers 
Were happier pageantries ! 
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And while the heralds played their part 

For million shouts to drown — 
*• God save the Queen," from hill to mart — 
She heard, through all, her beating heart, 
And tamed and wept. 

She wept, to wear a crown ! 

God save thee* weeping Queen, 

Thou shalt be well beU)ved! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move 

As those pure tears have moved ! 
The nature in thine eyes we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own — 
The love that gnardeth liberties; 
Strange blessing on the nation lies. 
Whose sovereign wept. 

Yea, wept, to wear its crown. 

God bless thee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more divme; 
And fill with better love than earth's 

That tender heart of thine ; 
That when the thrones of earth shall be 

As low as graves brought down, 
A pierced hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels wept to see. 
Thou wilt not weep, 

To wear that heavenly crown. 



RURAL LIFE, 

Though doomed to toil amid the din and bustle of the 
first city in the world, we are not unconscious or insensible 
of the pleasures of a rural life, or of the beauties of 
nature, as displayed in the verdant valleys of our native 
land, or on the mountain side, or in the woodland wild. 
Perhaps the very circumstance of our only occasionally 
inhaling the pure air of the country, and looking with 
our own eyes upon the gentle undulation of hill and dale 
which, almost at every point throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, greets the beholder, renders our per- 
ception of its beauties keener ^imparts a zest to our 
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enjoyment of whatever may be brought under observa- 
tion, which continual residents among such scenes can 
rarely experience. 

There are some highly favoured spots which Nature 
has moulded into the most picturesque forms in which 
earth and water may be combined— upon which she has 
lavished an abundance of all her treasures — the most 
luxuriant soil, clad here with the rich green herbage or 
fragrant clover; there with golden com, the elegant peas 
and lucem — on the one hand enlivened by a rich assem- 
blage of gaily tinted flowers, whose odoriferous perfume 
fills the air with sweets; on the other hid by the forest, 
where the sturdy oak, the stately elm, and the silveiy 
birch, whose delicate pensile branches hang gently vibra- 
ting in the lambent air, stand stiffly enduring for centu- 
ries, while man, to whose service they are continually 
and daily applied, springs up and disappears, like the grass 
which K)rms the carpeting of their wide domain, that 
flourishes for a brief space — is cut down — and withers. 

£ven spots like these lose their interest after a time. 
Unless engaged in the cultivation of the soil, there must 
be something beyond the mere looking upon nature to 
render a rural life agreeable. And is there any difficulty 
in this? Oh, nol There is for the sportsman, the 
chase, shooting, angling, and other pursuits of an exciting 
nature. But the being in whose breast there glows an 
ardent love of nature — one who " looks through nature 
up to nature's God," who, not content with the superficial 
inspection of the earth and what it contains, searches into 
the operations of nature, and seeks to make himself 
acquainted with her hidden beauties ; this is the man 
best fitted for a rural life — this is the man who can join 
in the invocation of the prophet, " Sing, O heavens ! 
and be joyful, O earth! and break forth into singing, 
O mountains ! " 

But we have not room in this article to enter at length 
into any of the occupations which enhance the pleasures 
of a country life ; we know that 
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** There's many a green and lovely spot 
EmbosomM in the silent hills, 
And many a woodbine trellis M cot 

By which the wild bird sweetly trills, 
Where quiet sleeps, and care is calm. 
And all the air is breathing balm." 

Our feelings respecting the country, as we are bustling 
about in the crowded streets of the metropolis in the dog 
days, cannot be better described than in the words of 
Miller, whose " Beauties of the Country " we would com- 
mend to our rural friends who wish to have pointed out 
to them the many pleasures within their reach, and the 
workers by which they are surrounded. He says — 

" There are scarcely any in-dwellers of cities, having spent a 
portion of their lives in the country, or by any other means made 
themselves acquainted with the beauties of English scenery, 
whose minds do not wander thither when the sunshine is sleeping 
upon the sultry streets. What thousands in summer sigh for the 
shade of green trees, the breezy banks of rivers, valleys waving 
with their armies of flowers, and still lanes where the lazy wind 
is filled with the perfume of hawthorns I There is many a green 
glen where the violet sleeps, buried in its own fragrance ; and 
many a broad meadow, white with daisies ; and many a stream 
over which the flowers bend to kiss the murmuring waters, which 
brin^ greater pleasure to the heart than all the sightn and sounds 
of cities. *' 

Yes, rural brethren, we do yearn to look upon the green 
fields, when well nigh borne down by the toil and fatigue 
of a summer's day, and would gladly give a day*s existence 
to bask but for an hour upon the cool bank of a bubbling 
brook. 



THE LARGEST OAK IN ENGLAND. 

The most magnificient Oak ever known to have grown 
in England was probably that dug out of Hatfield Bog ; 
it was a hundred and twenty feet in length, twelve in 
diameter at the base, ten in the middle, and six at the 
smaller end, where broken off, so that the butt for sixty 
feet squared, seven feet of timber, and four its entire 
length. Twenty pounds were offered for this tree. 



UETROPOLITAN SKETCHES. 

It being our intention in the course of this work to 
give a aeries of articles, under the title of " Metropolitan 
Sketches," descriptive of this our Great City — sometimes 
grave, sometimes gay ; somedmes narrative, sometimes 
ficticious, and sometimes historical ; but all well calculated 
to make the reader rightly acquainted with the several 
subjects and places of which they treat, — we shall in the 
present instance simply confine ourselves to a statement of 
what London, as a whole is, and the difference between 
living there and in the country, or in a provincial town, 
which by the Metropolitans is usually called the country. 

Few people entertain a correct notion of what London 
is, and still fewer possess the capability of conveying 
such a notion to any body else. Nothing is more com- 
mon for those living remote from the Metropolis, than to 
make earnest and curious enquiries respecting it of those 
who have lately letiimed fivm it, and few conversations 
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have been found more interesting than those to which 
snch enquiries have led. 

To understand the nature of London life, it is requisite 
to be acquainted with the extent of the place, and we can- 
not do anything better to introduce this series of articles 
to otir readers, than by giving an account of this, than by 
contrasting it, in some instances, with that of other cities. 
Though inferior in point of population to some capitals at 
present in existence, and said to be inferior to two which 
have already passed from the face of nations, London is 
unquestionably at this time the first city of the earth. 
It contains between 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 of inhabi- 
tants and indeed, with its dependencies can be said to be 
little short of 2,000,000. The population of Paris is 
about 750,000, of Edinbmrgh something short of 200,000, 
of Dublin about 230,000, of Rome about 75,000, of 
Madrid about 1 20,000, the most extensive of the Belgian 
and Dutch Cities from 90,000 to 120,000. 

Within the walls it contains J 02 parishes, and the 
whole of the City of London and its precincts cannot 
comprise much less than 200 parishes. The number of 
coaches, vans, and waggons, trading to London is stated 
at not less than 40,000. The number of vessels belong- 
ing to the port approaches to, if it does not exceed 3,000. 
The number of vessels trading with the port of London, 
including both home and foreign bottoms little less than 
20,000, and the amount of merchandize annually trans- 
ferred by means of the Metropolitan business, is said to 
be above dB 120,000,000 a most enormous sum. Ten 
years ago the consumption of provisions in London 
amounted during twelve months to 466,118 sacks of flour 
250,973 quarters of wheat 158,920 cows and oxen 
1,485,080 sheep 770,000 lambs, 250,00 calves, 200,000 
pigs, and 1,700,000 barrels of ale and porter, besides 
poultry, grain, vegetables, butter, cheese, and all those 
other things which comprise the necessaries of life. 
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For the accommodation of such an immense multitude 
as are here gathered together, there are 300,000 huild- 
ings, forming more than 1 1 ,000 streets and squares. The 
distance from the northern to the southern extremity of 
the Metropolis exceeds thirteen if not fourteen miles, 
whilst its length from east lowest, if we are lo include all 
that extent of building which reaches without any ma- 
terial interruption, and this we ought to do, is not less 
than twenty : the circumference of London may be fairly 
stated at upwards of fifty, and approaching even to the 
enormous length of sixty miles. 



MY COTTAGE. 

Call not my dwelling place, a house, 
My own, my country cot! 

No state is there, 

No costly fare, 
Yet happy is my lot. 

Green ivy clings about the walls, 
And roses scent the air; 

The sweet woodbine 

And creepers twine ; 
The Lily, too, is there. 

The Swallow twitters *neath the caves. 
The Robin's notes I hear ; 

With pleasant sounds, 

My cot abounds — 
The bubbling brook is near. 

Of high estate, of court and fame. 
Of riches tell me not j 
J pass them by. 
Without a sigh, 
My own, my country cot! 

Birmingham, Fumus. 
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RECORDS OF A RAMBLER. 



CHAPTER I. 
Difficulties by the way. 

It was in the midst of summer — the morning had, as 
usual, been awakened from its slumbers by the sweet 
sounds of lark and linnet, and all the most touching 
melodies of vocal Nature herself. She had come forth 
too, as summer mornings often do, arrayed in her gor- 
geous apparel of ethereal blue, seeming fully conscious 
that her balmy zephyrs had the power of inviting both 
old and young to walk abroad and inhale the fragrance of 
the dew. 

I was one among the number of youthful buoyant 
spirits who, in spite of persuasive admonitions, longed to 
trip across the lawn, and take a salubrious draught from 
some of life's pleasant waters. Once, at this period of 
the year, I indulged my long-cherished passion for a 
ramble towards the remains of an old ruined fabric which, 
notwithstanding its present molested condition, had borne 
the ravages of warring elements for ages before without 
the slightest tremble ; yet, now, the vast pile lay in soli- 
tude, surrounded by a profusion of bright flowers, in the 
midst of waving trees, the real cheerfulness of which 
served but to make the forsaken halls of the departed look 
more desolate and lonely. 

There is something so noble in the appearance ot 
scenes like these, united as they are with the faded 
grandeur of the past, and the animated beauty of the 
present; that no eye can rest for a moment, nor the 
heart reflect on the picture before it, without feeling ideas 
arise which represent such joys or sorrows as were the 
companions of those, whose lightsome feet once trod the 
marble chambers, where the wolf now hides by day, and 
the screech-owl hoots by night. 

But I need not dwell on the outward devastation of 
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these things, since there is sufficient in every heart for a 
far more exalted reflection, when a glimpse is taken of 
the cares and perplexities which lead us from youth to 
manhood, and abide with us from manhood until old age. 
I wandered from the ruins of this ancient edifice towards 
the brow of a high hill, which overlooked a wide and 
most beautiful valley ; from the summit^ the traveller 
might discover a gentle descent to the several neighbour- 
ing hamlets, where a nmnber of small cottages, each sur- 
rounded by its well-cultivated garden plot, and looking 
around upon its own snug little domain ; perchance 
situated near the border of some peaceful lake, or skirted 
by a low murmuring brook, which well harmonized with 
the native simplicity which dwelt around, and more so 
with the ideas of Gray, when he says that beneath his 
own village trees, — 

" His listless length, at noontide, would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by." 

Far in the distance, the grey hills of the valley's 
boundary showed themselves, closing in the picture with 
that bold effect which the painter, not less than the poet, 
might have mused upon with rapture. I now bent my 
steps through several pleasant fields of com, and passed 
many a simple flower which grew near the foot-path, and 
drew my attention towards them. Hours passed in this 
way, and I returned home fatigued ; but, with the sun's 
decline, I could not resist the desire of again seeking the 
hill top, where I stood in the morning ; for I had already 
felt a love for the prospect it aflforded. Thither, then, I 
hastened, and beheld the glorious orb of heaven once 
more sink into repose. But, oh ! the scene was more 
lovely than before, and every object illumined, as it were, 
by the golden beams of an immortal land, awakened in 
my bosom a holy fervour which it had scarcely felt before. 
While thus musing, my eyes fell upon a somewhat rude 
stone, near me, which was shadowed over by a small 
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cluster of trees ; and on which I discovered an inscrip- 
tion, nearly obliterated. I approached and read the 
following — 

******** 

DBPARTBD THIS LIPS, 

JULY, 1780. 

UI8 DATS WBRK SPENT IN SORBOW, 

HIS BND WAS PBACB. 

Immediately I remembered the words of our great 
Redeemer when on earth, " Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid." My whole attention was rivetted upon this 
humble monument, for perhaps, methought, here rested 
the bones of some loved and forsaken one, whose name, 
though never handed down to posterity, might perchance 
have been the topic of conversation for many years among 
the honest hearts in whose society he was wont to shine ; 
or, perhaps, had the poor a voice to proclaim it, they 
would speak of him as their secret benefactor and friend. 
A thousand thoughts like these flow rapidly, reader, when 
called upon by such a spectator as I felt myself then ; 
and none need wonder that every sensation of my bosom 
was absorbed on meeting with that lone memorial, over- 
grown with moss as it was, and seemingly forgotten by all. 

I at length prepared to return home, for the sun had 
thrown its last glowing tinge upon the tree-tops, when a 
peasant accosted me. 

" You have read that stone. Sir ?" said he, inquiringly. 
I answered in the aflirmative. 

*' Ah! it was a sad day when young Orington died, but 
the Lord doeth all things well ! " 

This sentence, couched as it was in such frank terms, 
yet with great warmth, considerably heightened the 
speaker in my estimation; and, seeing he was journeying 
onwards, I accompanied him. 

" Who was Orington?" I asked, " I have certainly 
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read yonder monnment with interest — Is it of the dead 
you speak ?** 

" Yes," said my companion, *' The Scriptures say the 
grave is ' where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,' and though not so many clouds had 
shaded my brow then as I could number now, yet I felt 
as deeply for his case, when Major K— s decision was 
known, as any friend Albert could have had; for, you 
must know, we were boys together ; yet, the Almighty be 
praised, for, as yon stone tells, he died in peace" 

There was in my conductor's language that smoothness 
of manner that is often met with among English peasan- 
try ; added to which, he possessed a becoming demeanoiu*, 
that the force of habit only could bestow. His stature 
was about the middle size, and although humbly attired, 
his free open countenance possessed an unusuHy mild 
expression, yet was indicative of penetration and firm- 
ness, which, kindling with the brightness of his quick 
eye, bore marks of his intellectual superiority. It was 
therefore, with a heart full of sympathy that I inquired 
the cause, if he could explain it, of Orington's decease. 

"Difficulties by the way," replied the stranger, "but 
come. Sir," added he, with friendly emotion, " my cottage 
is close at hand, and by the threatening of the sky, I see 
you will soon want a shelter, which — pardon my pro- 
posal — which if you please, my humble thatch shall 
afford." 

There was, indeed, appearance in the heavens that 
indicated the coming tempest, and prompted partly by 
my curiosity to know something respecting Orington, 
I quickened my pace; and, being guided by Andrews, 
(for that was his name) we shortly reached his habitation 
together; during which time my thoughts were wholly 
engaged with the solemn import my host's words had 
conveyed to me, nor could I help thinking of *' Difficult 
ties by the wayT 

To be continued. 
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REVIEWS, &c. 

Gleanings in Natural History; by Edward Jesse, Esq. 
F.L.S. A new edition, 2 vols. London, Murray. 

To those who delight to wander through the green 
fields and shady lanes of merry England, we would 
recommend this "right pleasaunt booke/' The first 
volume may be put in one pocket and the second in 
another by way of equipoise, and whatever object in 
Natural History may attract their notice, on that some 
information will be found in one or other of the two. 
Mr. Jesse is a warm admirer of nature, and almost 
entirely confines himself to the narration of facts ascer- 
tained by his own observation, or such as, recorded by 
others, he has himself verified. If we wanted any written 
evidence of the " Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the creation," we should prefer 
these Gleanings to any elaborate treatise now in exist- 
ence, though written with that express design. The 
following extract will shew how far they may be viewed 
as such :— 

Animals which prowl, or move about mach in the dark, are 
furnished with projecting hairs or whiskers from the upper lips, 
which guide them in their passage through runs in hedges, or 
holes. These hairs serve as feelers, and are exactly of such a 
length, that the body of the animal will pass through any opening 
which these projecting hairs do not touch on either side. They 
are very sensitive, and if they are ever so slightly touched while 
the animal sleeps, it is instantly aware of it. Hares very often 
make their runs or mews between two strong upright sticks in a 
hedge, which willjust allow them to pass through, without being 
sufficiently large to admit the passage of a dog, should it be in 
pursuit. This is a very extraordinary instinct, and shows a great 
foresight of danger. In passing through this passage at night, 
these/eefer« must be of great service to the animal, who without 
them would probably run against objects which might injure it. 
Horses have these strong hairs both on the upper and lower lips, 
but they are probably designed for another use —that of keeping 
flies and insects from anno3'ing them by getting into their nostrils 
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while they are grazing. They are sufficiently close together for 
that purpose, and, moving as they do, while the horse is feeding, 
serve to orush away anything offensive. Some animals are not 
furnished in this way, but then they are provided with something 
which protects them equally well from a similar annoyance. The 
elephant, for instance, has a sort of valve placed at the extremity 
of his proboscis, which he carefully closes when he is not using 
it, to prevent anything getting up his trunk which might injure 
him. His eyes are small : but if they were in proportion to his 
size, he could not, with his peculiar formation, protect them so 
readily from injury in countries where insects are very formidable. 
He is, however, furnished with long pendent ears, which serve 
him (isjla^tpers in protecting his head from flies. Indeed, there 
are few, it any animals, which are not provided with sufficient 
means to guard themselves from injuries from those creatures who 
may annoy, but do not prey upon them. They have also some 
instinctive or actual properties, which enable them in some 
degree to secure themselves against the attacks of stronger ani- 
mals, who, however, must have food, and generally obtain it only 
by great exertion or watchfulness. We see this in every grada- 
tion in the animal world, and it is a striking instance of that 
order in nature which serves to keep up a due proportion of each 
created thing, without suffering any one species to be extermi- 
nated. This would be the case if too mucn facility were afforded 
to predatory animals of securing the weaker ones whenever they 
pleased. A lion or a tiger has to wait long in ambush, and to 
exert much patience and watchfulness before it can find an oppor- 
tunity of springing upon its prey. This is the case with the cat, 
fox, and some other animals, and occurs also among amphibia, 
and even insects. What is wanting in swiftness is made up in 
cunning ; so that, in some cases, even a semblance of death is 
put on for the purpose of securing food more readily. 

I have entered into these remarks, because I have always 
considered the subject worthy of attention. How much would 
our actual enjojuient and comforts in this world be diminished if 
any one of the various species of quadrupeds, birds, or insects^ 
which we see about us, were suffered to increase in too great a 
proportion ! We can hardly form a calculation of the greatness 
of the evil either to ourselves or to the different created objects. 
At present, however, everything is most beautifully ordered and 
arranged, and no one species predominates too much over ano- 
ther. Those which are most useful to man multiply in a much 
greater proportion than others which are noxious. The 
latter, however, have their appointed use, and are made instru- 
ments in the hands of a superintending Deity for good. To a 
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contemplative mind it is often a fearful consideration to reflect on 
the various modes of existence, and the diflTerent bodies wherein 
it has pleased God to cause life to dwell : many of which are 
subjected to great sufferings, and especially from one part of the 
creation prejing upon another. What, however, many have 
brought forward as an argument of the want of mercy and justice 
in Almighty God, is, on the contrary, a proof of his goodness 
and benevolence. •••••• 

It has been justly remarked that there is nothing done by 
men worthy of commendation, but God has imprinted some imita- 
tion of it even in brutes and insects : we see this in various 
instances. Beavers are not only an example of great industry, 
but the manner in which they perform their operations in making 
their dams or embankments according to existing circumstances, 
in a way which one would have thought mere instinct could not 
have taught them, proves them to be possessed of a faculty which 
might be considered as only belongmg to man. If we want 
instances of fidelity, attachment, and sagacity, we have them in 
the dog ; and all that we know of the elephant proves him to be 
capable of imitating some of the best faculties which are found 
in rational beings. His trunk serves him instead of a hand, and 
with that member, added to the great share of sense and docility 
with which he is endowed, he is capable of performing various 
actions, which man, in a state of ignorance and barbarism, would 
not have attempted. If we want to see beautiful architecture, 
we should watch the operations of the bee and other insects ; 
and the weaver might take a lesson from the web of a spider. 
The persevering industry of the ant has been held up to us for 
imitation, not only by Solomon, but by the ancient poets. 

' Magni formica laboris. 
Ore trahit quodcanqne potest, atqne addit acervo 
Quern struit, hand ignara ac non incauta fiituri.* 

Pope has beautifully expressed these thoughts in his Essay on 
Man, — 

' Thus, then, to man the voice of Nature spake — 
Go, from the creatures thy instruction take : 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.* 

Here for the present we must leave these delightful 
volumes, we shall however take an early opportunity of 
giving them a further notice. 
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The Beauty of Holiness and other Poems, by George 
B, Scott. Darton and Harvey, foolscap 8vo. p. 157. 

The object of the chief poem of this little volume is 
to illustrate the progress of the Christian Sabbath, or 
rather the feelings which actuate an individual of religious 
principle during the several portions of the holy day. 
Its author is evidently a man who has long enjoyed an 
acquaintance with spiritual things, and his views arc 
proportionably true and beautiful, though we are com- 
pelled to say that he has not done himself justice in his 
present publication, or attained nearly to that degree of 
completeness in the poetical art to which he is intellec- 
tually competent. Occasional inappropriateness ol expres- 
sion strikes the eye, and here and there obscurity mars the 
thought, but upon the whole these are trifling blemishes 
when compared with the real excellence of the book. It 
is calculated to be of considerable service, and is well 
worthy the notice of those who have any moral or mental 
association with subjects, that after the vanity of the 
world and the emptiness of sense have been gone through 
and appreciated, will alone be found to confer even the 
semblance of lasting happiness. The shoiter poems and 
sonnets have much of sweet conception about them, and 
are pleasingly versified, and were it not for the little 
defects we have noticed above, would take a high stand 
among the lyrics of the day. The selection of the 
subjects evinces much elegance of mind. The following 
lines on the death of a friend who suddenly changed time 
for eternity are particularly worthy of notice, and evince 
a depth of pathos creditable to the writer and in keeping 
wjth his subject. 

Th e beams of the sun in the western sky, 

With the beauties of earth are blending ; 
But a gp]st from the east sends its hollow sigh 

'Mong the flakes of white snow descending ; 
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And loud on the breeze the cathedral bell^ 

Sounds the hour of the evening — seven ! — 
Oh ! listen my soul, 'tis the funeral knell 

Of a spirit departing to Heaven ! 

He went forth alone ! But no visions of death 

Rack'd his brain — or the throbbings of sorrow :— 
He felt not the tomb's devouring breath, 

Nor thought of the woe of to-morrow ; 
Till suddenly called from his kindred dear — 

Though none in that moment bent o'er him — 
'Twas then, he beheld the last enemy near, 

And eternity all before him ! 

O «ttll was that hour, and known but to few 

That a mortal this land was leaving ; 
Swift — swiftly from all its frail pleasures he flew, 

From bosoms in bitterness grieving ; 
For long had he lived with the wife of his youth ; 

While their children, mingling around them. 
Had crown 'd with the hues of afiection and truth, 

The ties that had hitherto bound them. 

How sweet then those bonds, and if upwards they soar. 

For a home that hath glories and splendour ; 
How blissful to know they are broken no more ! 

Though Aere, they are fleeting and tender : — 
Loud — loud on the breeze the cathedral beU, 

Sounds the hour of the evening— seven ! — 
Oh ! listen my soul, His the funeral knell 

Of a spirit departing to Heaven ! 

He wenth forth alone ! from his home and his Joys, 

Yet still a kind guardian was near him ; 
And though he heard not an inviting voice, 

In the dark dreary way to cheer him. 
Yet, there was the hand, that unfelt and unseen. 

Could guide him o'er Jordan's dread billow ; — 
And there was a power, that could brighten the scene. 

And soften his lonely pillow ! 

'Twas HE who is mighty, and willing to imve 

Our weak souls from utterly falling — 
To snatch from the brink of the yawning grave 

AU who on his mercy are caJling ! 
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Then let us live ever abiding on God, 
Who's near, while black tempests are sweeping 

Us on to the goal which our forefathers trod, 
To the place where they are all sleeping ! 

In triumph we'll welcome our deadliest foe, 

Though our days should be speedily number'd ; 
And then, when tne archangel's trumpet shall blow, 

Awake, from the bed where we've slumber'd ! — 
But — loud on the breeze the cathedral bell. 

Sounds the hour of the evening — seven ! — 
Oh ! listen my soul, 'tis the funeral knell 

Of a spirit departing to Heaven ! 

The book is very prettily got up, and will we trust, be 
a source of much gratification to many of our readers. 

The following may be placed in apposition with the 
lines by Miss Barrett on the same subject, cited in a pre- 
vious portion of our pages, and will not suffer from con- 
trast with the production of that clever authoress. 

While o'er her royal brow a star 
Shone like the beam of hope from far. 
Around we stood with joyful gaze, 
To mark that star's relulgent blaze ; 
And with the moments rich in thought, 
Saw what a sovereign's death had brought : 
When — ^meeting greatness with surprise, — 
Warm tears bedew'd her beauteous eyes : — 
She wept to wear a Crown ! 

No rays which gild this lower sky, 
No breeze that wafts its fragrance by, 
No lovely flower from Nature's hand, 
No ancient temple of our land, 
No gem which decks a diadem — 
Not e'en the frosted ocean's hem — 
E'er swayed our senses with such power. 
As when in that remember'd hour. 

She wept to wear a Crown ! 

Go, queen of England's favour'd isle! 
Let nations bow beneath thy smile — 
And they, the needy on our shore — 
Bask in the riches of thy store j 
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Then shall thy throne established be, 
Within the hearts of bond and free j 
And he who once a captive lay, 
To tell thy mercy, thus shall say, 

" She wept to wear a Crown !*' 

And when from earth thy happy wings. 
Shall spread to dwell with heavenly things ; 
When all the splendours now thine own 
Are with their seeming glories flown, 
Victoria's name on high shall roll, 
And cheer the Briton's drooping soul : 
Like seraph's tones of joy shall rise 
These words, 'till echoes reach the skies, 

** She wept to wear a Crown !'^ 



The Experimental Philosopher, by W. Mullingar Hig- 
gins, author of the "Earth," &c. and formerly Lecturer 
on Experimental Philosophy at Guy's Hospital, and 
Honorary Member of several Institutions. London, 
Whittaker and Co. foolscap 8vo. pp. 488. 

The object of this work is to convey a general know- 
ledge of its subject. Its author has treated the matter 
under his hand in such a way as being divested of tech- 
nicality cannot but render it familiar to an uprofessional 
reader. His writings are at all times clear, forcible, and 
to the point. For many years Mr. Higgins has been 
well known as a lecturer on Natural Philosophy, and 
though by profession an architect, few men have been 
more successful as teachers. At the early age of twenty- 
five he occupied the chair of lecturer on this his favourite 
subject, at Guy s Hospital, and since then his several 
works have been gradudly bringing him an accumulation 
of fame, and, we hope, of profit. His present work is one 
much required, and he has very eflficiently supplied the 
desideratum. He has divided the subject into its several 
great heads of heat, electricity, pneumatics, hydrostatics. 
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&c., giving with each, in the first place, a clear explana- 
tion of the title and exposition of that portion of science, 
and has then generally improved his deductions by illus- 
trations. His opening is especially perspicuous, and 
comprises a very well digested statement of science in 
general ; he says — 

Man, in every period of his existence, and in every state of 
society, receives his sensations from external phenomena. In- 
animate as well as animated objects are constantly presenting 
appearances which have a mysterious influence on the sentient 
powers of man. The majority of mankind receive the im- 
pressions produced by these phenomena, without inquiring into 
the agency by which they are regulated ; it is the business of 
the natural philosopher to ascertain the nature and influence of 
their causes. 

Ultimate causes are beyond our powers of analysis ; we may 
approximate to a knowledge of them, but we cannot ascertain 
their nature, or the actual extent of their influence. Nearly 
all the appearances in nature may be resolved into the production 
of motion ; and we are capable of ascertaining its laws, but 
cannot discover its origin. We may, indeed, resolve all causes 
into the will of a self- existent, eternal. Being ; but there is a 
link between the will of this Being and the laws of Nature, 
which our researches fail to supply. 

If we examine, on the other hand, the influence of these 
appearances on ourselves, we are led to the same result. The 
sun shines, and it occasions in us sensations which are called 
light and heat. Now the action of a solar ray may be traced 
from one eftect to another, until we have ascertained that it 
impinges upon a small flbre of the eye, called the optic nerve. 
By this nerve an effect is carried to the brain, and a sensation is 
produced ; but we can neither determine how the nerve can 
conduct an impression to the brain, or how the brain can act 
upon those parts of the human frame which are the seats of 
sensation. 

The following extract is one of the illustrations adduced 
by Mr. Higgins on hydrostatics, and will well explain to 
our readers in what way science is made applicable to 
the purposes of life. Exclusive of its interest as a scien- 
tific argument, it will, we trust, afford an interesting ac- 
count of a very singular and important concern. To 
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those whose residence among green fields in England 
renders water too common a blessing for its value to be 
appreciated, it will afibrd some insight into the way in 
which the afiairs of great cities are managed^ and how the 
wants of their inhabitants are supplied. 

The city of Edinburgh being chiefly erected on eminences^ 
many of its inhabitants formerly experienced great difficulties 
in obtaining a plenty of good water lor common domestic use, 
and hence originated an attempt, in 1681, to procure a supply 
that should be adequate to their wants. The method adopted 
for this purpose consisted of a train of leaden pipes, three inches 
in diameter, and 13,520 feet in length, to convey it from the 
village of Comiston to a reservoir constructed on Heriot's ridge. 
As these pipes eventually proved too small for their object, the 
defect occasioned the laying down of another train, in 1722, 
having a diameter of four inches j but during the subsequent 
fifty years, the population progressively increased, and conse- 
quently required a proportionate addition to the supply, which 
induced the magistrates, in 17S7) to adopt a main oi iron pipes, 
five inches in diameter. Though this measure had the eftect of 
augmenting the quantity of water; nevertheless the introduc- 
tion of various improvements, and the erection of buildings, 
rendered it necessary to have recourse to some other springs at a 
greater distance from the city. In 1790 an additional main of 
iron pipes, seven inches in diameter, was therefore laid down, to 
convey water from Green Graig to the Castle Hill, at an expense 
of 20,000/. ; and this source furnished about 80,640 cubic feet in 
the course of every twenty-four hours. 

In the year 1810 it was found that the supply of water was 
not sufficient to satisfy the wants of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, and a committee was formed to consider what means 
could be adopted to provide the quantity required. After an 
accurate examination of the surrounding country it was deter- 
mined that water must be brought from the Crawley Springs, on 
the south side of the Pentland Hills, seven miles distant from 
the city ; and that, to secure a sufficient quantity of water, under 
all circumstances, it was desirable to collect that issuing from 
some springs on the north side of the Pentlands by lateral con- 
duits. The spring head is 360 feet higher than the highest 
street in Edinburgh. The cistern at Crawley Springs is- forty- 
five feet long, fifteen wide, and six deep. Connected with this 
are various reservoirs for the supply of different parts of the 
town ; one of them is on Heriot's Green, having a circular form, 
and containing a basin thirty feet in diameter, with a depth of 

d2 
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ten feet. It is about 270 feet below the fountain head. Another 
reservoir, constructed on the Castle Hill, has a length of forty- 
three feet, by a width of twenty-eight feet, with a depth of seven 
feet six inches ; the site of this is about 230 feet below the foun- 
tain head, and its altitude forty feet above the other. It supplies 
the Northern districts of Edinburgh. 

From this account it may be gathered that the work is but 
an application of the principle, liquids will always rise to the 
level of their sources. Give water a liberty of motion through a 
pipe which is always at a level beneath the bottom of the reser- 
voir in which it is contained, and it will flow away ; but if the 
pipe rises to the same height as the top of the reservoir, the 
water will rise in the pipe to the same level as it has at that 
time in the reservoir, although the bulk at one terminus may be 
much greater than at the other. So in the conveyance of water 
from any place for the supply of a town, it is only necessary 
that the source should be at an equal or slightly greater elevation 
than the highest place to be supplied. 

We shall now close our remarks upon that law which causes 
liquids to maintain their levels, by extracting a passage from the 
book already quoted, which may be useful to those who have 
occasion to apply the principle in the construction of water- 
works. 

The water is conveyed from its source by a train of strong 
iron pipes, which vary in their capacity, diminishing as they 
approach Edinburgh, from twenty to fifteen inches in diameter. 
At the fountain head, those of twenty inches commence the 
series, and continue for a considerable space, when pipes of 
eighteen inches diameter are introduced to the end of the first 
18,300 feet ; of which the descent is about sixty-five feet. For 
the remaining part of the main, ^ipes of fifteen inches are 
employed, and the fall of this space is 286 feet, in the length of 
27,900 feet. In some parts they have an undulating course, and 
ascend and descend twenty or thirty feet. The main passes 
through two tunnels, — one of them excavated in the solid rock 
of the Castle Hill, for a length of 1740 feet, and 120 feet below 
the reservoir ; — the other being conducted under Heriot's Green, 
seventy or eighty feet below its surface, and having a length of 
2160 feet. The reservoir on Castle Hill communicates with 
that on Heriot's Green, and large pipes branch off from both, 
for the plentiful supply of the city, in every direction. The 
strength of the pipes is adapted to sustain a pressure equal to a 
column of water 800 feet high. 

The book would form a very pleasing addition to any 
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table, and is illustrated by a great number of judicious 
wood-cuts. 



The Clockmaker ; or the Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick t of SUckville, Second Series. London : Bentley. 

American Broad Grins. Edited bvRiGDUM Funnidos, 
Gent., with humorous Illustrations. London : Tyas. 

We class these two volumes together ; because, though 
the Clockmaker is avowedly an original work, while the 
latter is professedly a collection of the sayings and doings 
of various countrymen of Mr. Samuel Slick, as humorous, 
if not as philosophical, they produce pretty much the 
same effect upon the risible propensities of our kind. 
Brother Jonathan is as shrewd as the inhabitants of our 
own "pays de sapience"* but makes use of peculiar and 
novel phrases to express his sentiments. In giving a few 
specimens of the style of Mr. Slick's conversation, we 
shall select such passages as we conceive will be most 
apprehensible by our readers ; and we may here remark, 
that to enjoy a joke or a comic story fully, it is essentially 
requisite that we should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject jocularised. The following will be understood 
by every reader : — 

Feelin* a hand on my arm, I turns round, and who should 
I see but Marm Green. Dear me, said she, is that you, Mr. 
Slick 1 I've been lookin* all about for you forever so long. — 
How do you do I — I hope I see you quite well. Hearty as 
brandy, Marra, says I, tho' not quite so strong, and a great deal 
heartier for a seein' of you. — How be you? Reasonable well, and 
stirrin', says she ; I try to keep amovin' ; but I shall give the 
charge of things soon to Arabella : have you seen her yet ^ No, 
says I, I havn't had the pleasure since her return ; but I hear 
folks say she is a'most splendid fine gall. Well, come, then, 
said she, atakin' my arm, let me introduce you to her. She is a 

* This is an idiomatic expression used by the French in alluding: to Nor- 
mandy and Yorkshire, meaning that the inhabitants of those provinces 
are *' people proverbially known for wisdom and shrewdness." — Meadows. 
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fine gall, Mr. Slick, that's a fact; and tho' I say it that shouldnH 
say ity she's a considerable of an accomplished gall too. There 
is no touch to her in these parts : minister's daughter that was 
all one winter to St. John can't hold a candle to her. Can't 
she, tho' ? said I. No, said she, that she can't, the concaited 
minx, tho' she does carry her head so high. One of the gentle- 
men that played at the show of the wild beasts said to me, says 
he, I'll tells you what it is, Marm Green, said he, your darter 
has a beautiful touch — that's a fact ; most galls can play a little, 
but your's does the thing complete. And so she ought, says 
she, takin' her five quarters into view. Five quarters ! said I ; 
well, if that don't beat all ! well, I never heerd tell of a gall 
havin' five quarters afore since I was raised ! The skin, said I, 
I must say, is a most beautiful one ; but as for the tallow, who 
ever heerd of a gall's tallow I 

" The fifth quarter ! — Oh Lor ! said I, marm, you'll kill 
me, — and I haw-hawed right out. Why, Mr. Slick, said she, 
ain't you ashamed? do, for gracious sake, behave yourself ; I 
meant five quarters' schoolin' : what a droll man you be. Oh ! 
five (quarters' schoolin' ! says I ; now I understand. And, said 
she, if she don't paint it's a pity? Paint ! said I j why, you don't 
say so ! I thought that are beautiful colour was all nateral. 
Well, I never could kiss a gall that painted. Mother used to 
say it was sailin' under false colours — I 'most wonder you could 
allow her to paint, for I'm sure there ain't the least morsel of 
occasion for it in the world : you may say that — it is a pity ! Get 
out, said she, you imperance : you know'd better nor that ; I 
meant her pictures. On ! her pictures, said I ; now I see ; — does 
she, tho' ? Well, that is an accomplishment yon don't often see, 
I tell you. 

I take some credit, Mr. Slick, for that ; she's throwed away here j 
but I was detarmined to have her educated, and so I sent her to 
bordin' school, and yon see the effect of her five quarters. Afore 
she went, she was three years to the combined school in this 
district, that includes both Dalhousie and Shanbrooke : you have 
combined schools in the States, hav'n't you, Mr. Slick ? I guess 
we have said I ; boys and girls combined ; I was to one on 'em. 
when I was considerable well grown up : Lor, what fun we had ! 
It's a grand place to lam the multiplication table at, ain't it? I 
recollect once— Oh fie ! Mr. Slick, I mean a siminary for young 
gentlemen and ladies where they lam Latin and English com- 
bined. Oh latten ! said I j they larn latlen there, do they ? — 
Well, come, there is some sense in that ; 1 didn't know there was 
a factory of it in all Nova Scotia. T know how to make latten ; 
father sent me clean away to New York to learn it. You mix 
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up calaiBine and copper, and it makes a brass as near like gold as 
one pea is like anotner ; and then there is another kind oMatten 
workin' tin over iron, — it makes a most complete imitation of 
silver. Oh ! a knowledge of latten has been of great sarvice to 
me in the clock trade, you may depend. It has helped me to a 
nation sight of the genuii;tne metals — that's a fact. 

Why, what on airth are you atalkin' about ? said Mrs. Green. 
I don't mean that latten at all ; I mean the Latin they lam at 
schools. Well, I donH know, said I ; I never seed any other 
kind o' latten, nor ever heerd tell of any. — What is it? Why, 

it's a it's a . Oh, you know well enough, said she ; 

only you make as if you didn't, to poke fun at me. I believe, 
you've been abammin' of me the whole blessed time. I hope 
I'll be shot if I do, said I ; so do tell me what it is. Is it any- 
thing in the silk factory line, or the straw plait, or the cotton warp 
way ? Your head, said she, considerable miffy, is always a runnin' 

on a factory. Latin is a . Nabal, said she, do tell me what 

Latin is. Latin, says he, — why, Latin is,— ahem, it's — what they 
teach at the Combined School. Well, says she, we all know that 
as well as yon do, Mr. Wisehead ; but what is it? Come here, 
Arabella dear, and tell me what Latin is ? Why, Latin, ma, said 
Arabella, is, — am-o, I love : am-at, he loves ; am-amus, we 
love ; — that's Latin. Well, it does sound dreadful pretty, tho', 
don't it ? says I ; and yet, if Latin is love and love is Latin, you 
hadn't no occasion, — and I got up, and slipt my hand into her's 
— you hadn't no occasion to go to the Combined School to lam 

it ; for natur', says I, teaches that a and I was whisperin' 

of the rest o' the sentence in her ear, when her mother said, — 
Come, come, Mr. Slick, what's that you areasaying of? Talkin' 
Latin, says I, — awinkin' to Arabella ; — ain't we miss ? Oh yes, 
said she, — returain' the squeeze of my hand and larfin'; — oh yes, 
mother, arter all he understands it complete. Then take my seat 
here, says the old lady, and both on you sit down and talk it, for 
it will be a good practice for you ; — and away she sailed to the 
eend of the room, and left us a — talking Latin, 

The story of the Quaker and his insurance is admirably 
told. How often are characters like the Quaker met with 
in this strange world ; and, unfortunately, there is no law 
by which men guilty of such acts of absolute dishonesty 
can be punished. 

You recollect the story of the quaker and his insurance, 
don't you? He had a vessel to sea that he hadn't heard of for a 
considerable time, and he was most plaguyly afeerd she had gone 
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for it ; 80 he sent an order to his broker to insure her. Well, 
next day he larnt for sartain that she was lost, so what does he 
do but writes to his broker as if he meant to save the premium 
by recalUn' the order : If thee hast not insured, thee need'st not 
do it, esteemed friend, for I have heerd of the vessel. The 
broker thinkin' it would be all clear gain, falls right into the trap ; 
tells him his letter came too late, for he had effected the insu- 
rance half an hour afore it arrived. Verily, I am sorry for thee, 
friend, said the quaker, if that be the case, for a heavy loss will 
fall on thee ; of a sartainty I have heerd of the vessel, but she is 
lost. Now that was what I call handsom'; it showed great 
talents that, and a knowledge of human natur' and soft sawder." 

There is a fund of informatiou, in the Clockmaker, 
about America, her politics, and her laws, but as we 
wish to avoid Conservatism, Whiggism, Radicalism, 
and all other political isms in our Maga, we shall give 
no opinion thereupon. 

Broad Grins, indeed ! as Sam Slick would say, they 
would " make a feller grin like a crocodile, from ear to 
ear, all mouth and teeth.** Some of them excite laugh- 
ter from their very absurdity. There is an instance of 
Absence of Mind, recorded in the pages, which how- 
ever preposterous it seems, has its parallel in fact, *•' a wag- 
goner going to market, lifted his horse into the waggon, 
and yoked himself in the shafts." Now we have seen a 
very worthy gentleman looking for his barnacles, when 
he had them on ; we have known another, seeking and 
asking for his hat, when it was on his head ; yet, we can 
scarcely give credit to the following, " A gentleman ad- 
dicted to taking snufF, let fall his handkerchief, stooping 
to pick it up, he seized hold of a lady's dress, wiped his 
nose with it, and then commenced stuffing it in his coat 
pocket, he did not discover his mistake till a somewhat 
irascible gentleman kicked him out of the house." 

We are sorry that want of room will not allow us to 
extract more freely from these amusing voliunes, we 
must therefore leave them. They contain enough fun, 
to *' keep the table in a roar" for twelve months. 
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" Well, Daniel," said Gay, " thoa hast studied the dictionary to some 
purpose.*' — ^Thb Doctor. 

It might be presumed that neither Scaliger nor Casaubon 

could find much reason, in modem times, to mourn over 

the decline of Greek literature, or, at least, to repine at any 

especial neglect of the noble language of Greece ; if we 

might venture to form a judgment from the fact of its 

present universal application in the important science of 

nomenclature. Every surprising invention — if, indeed, 

any thing now be surprising — every discovery in the arts 

of refinement and luxury — every fresh nostrum of science 

or empiricism is heralded under a Grecian cognomen, and 

acquires value or potency from a Greek appellative ; until 

Greek terms, in some compounded form, have become as 

familiar as household words. A glance at the columns of 

a newspaper or the cover of a magazine would almost lead 

us to suppose that the vast erudition of Hudibras, which 

enabled him 

*' to speak Greek 

As naturally as pigs squeak," 

and which was remarkable, at that period, from its singu- 
larity and rarity, is now an every-day accomplishment. 
It would perhaps, however, be going too far to infer, from 
these general premises, that the compounder of the 
Hygeian pill, the manufacturer of Euporeutic perukes — 
or the inventor of the invaluable Eukeirogeneion or Ry- 
pophagon, for shaving, troubles himself much about the 
Eolic digamma or the Greek quantities, or allows his 
learned anxiety for the elucidation of the Pindaric metres 
or the composition of the Homeric poems to drive sleep 
from his pillow and slumber from his eyelids. Yet, still, 
it is manifest that the schoolmaster has been widely abroad ; 
and so great and manifold are the wonders he has wrought, 
that, to ensure the success of even a charlatan specific, a 
significant Greek compound, in its most thundering form, 

FiU. Mag. Oct. 1838. s 
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seems to have become indispensably necessary, and ap- 
pears, moreover, to be readily famished, either from the 
erudite stores of the pedagogue himself, or by the un- 
wonted aptitude of pupils in these days of Hamiltonian 
systems and railway expedition. Happy must be the 
wight who, in his zealous researches amidst the splendid 
and inexhaustible treasures of classic lore, thus stumbles 
on an epithet that, in connection with some philanthropic 
discovery — some precious panacea for " the thousand ills 
that flesh and blood are heirs to " — shall crown his name 
with honour — fill his horn with plenty — and hand down his 
fame and merits to ages yet unborn. What complacency of 
feeling and inward satisfaction must he, too, enjoy, who 
has not only benefited mankind by the introduction of the 
Odontophukazon or Rheumalexema, or delighted them by 
the invention of the Molophon or Glycibaritono ; but 
who has been thus fortunate in the composition of a name 
that, for years to come, 

*' Shall pose the unlearned and make the learned smile,'' 

and that shall never be forgotten so long as it can retain 
its place in the memory. 

But to notice, in something like order, the results of this 
pleasing combination of science and literature — first of all 
as including the whole external man, so well worthy, ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, of the most ela- 
borate adornment— ^omes the man-measurer — the potent 
Andrometer of Mr. Doudney, whose name, in conjunction 
with a most salutary measure of reform, is known to the 
ends of the land — why not say — thanks to the Penny 
Magazines — to the ends of the earth ? Dr. Watts, whose 
corporeal frame was not in accordance with the nicest pro- 
portions of ideal beauty, wished, in happy ignorance, to 
make " the mind the standard of the man," and, insigni- 
ficant as he was in material substance, to ''be measured 
by his soulJ' But Mr. Doudney, who lives in an age 
when there are giants on the earth, has, by a fortunate 
effort of inventive skill, introduced another meter. 
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adapted not only to those who, like Zaeeheus and Dr. 
Watts, are " short of stature," but to the most gigantic of 
the modem sons of Anak. The " Andrometer," accommo- 
dating itself with scientific precision to the minutest in- 
dentations of the human form, enables Mr. Doudney to 
array the upper and nether man in vestments which, but 
for their general hue, might, from their exquisite adapta- 
tion, be mistaken for an additional cutaneous integument 
— an integral portion of the man himself — and hence this 
noble instrument at once establishes itself as the real, be- 
cause universal, standard of the man — the imdoubted test 
of all that is correct in taste and fascinating in elegance : 
ifnot, by ultimate consequence, as some might be disposed 
to contend, even of the powers of the mind and the capa- 
city of the intellect. 

But Mr. Doudney 's care extends only to mankind. 
The fair sex he leaves to the great bestowers and patrofis 
of female beauty — Nature and Mr. Rowland. 

" Nature gives all creatares arms. 
Faithful guards from hostile harms : 
Jaws, the lion to defend. 
Horrid jaws that wide distend ! 
Horns, the bull, resistless force ! 
Solid hoofs, the vig'rous horse ; 
Nimble feet, the fearful hare ; 
Wings to fly, the birds of air ; 
Fins to swim, the watery kind ; 
Man, the bold undaunted mind. 
Nature, lavishing her store. 
What for woman had she more I 
Helpless woman ! to be fair : 
Beauty fell to woman's share." 

And Kalydor itself, the " giver of beauty," either in 
support or rivalry of nature, confirms the precious boon. 
In rivalry surely it must be ; for nature, by scorching 
suns or pinching frosts, or rude umnannerly north- 
easters, frequently seems — strange to tell— anxious to 
spoil her own handywork, to withdraw and retract the 
boon she has conferred. Not so the Kalydor of Rowland. 

£ 2 
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Protected by this gentle panoply^ the '' matchless beauties 

of our isle " may, alike, set at defiance the chilling blasts 

of hyperborean winters and the parching winds of March ; 

nor yet fear to be brought, by the embrowning influence 

of^a summer's sun, into perilous rivalry of complexion 

with the soft sultanas of the East. To complete the yet 

imperfect gift, the Odonto of the same illustiious artiste 

imparts to the teeth the glittering whiteness of pearls, 

and to the breath the balmy sweetness of the rose : whilst 

Hedyosmia, or the " Persian essence," regales the olfactory 

nerves with richer, purer fragrance than is borne on the 

breeze from 

" the spicy shores 
Of Araby the blest." 

Whilst the complexions of the fair are thus tenderly 
guarded, let it not be supposed that either the comfort and 
convenience, or the sterner beauty of heroic man are alto- 
gether forgotten in this age of Greek domination and more 
than Roman luxury. The beard — that token of manly 
vigour and lofty intellect — that peculiar and characteristic 
feature of the " lords of creation,'* which, in primitive 
times the young most carefully cherished, and of which 
the aged were most justly proud, has received an especial 
portion of attention ; not, indeed, as in earlier ages, to 
nourish and preserve it, but to remove, with the ne plus 
ultra of ease and facility, what, in modem days, is regarded, 
in evident opposition to nature, as an unsightly appendage 
— a useless incumbrance. Hence, science and philan- 
thropy have furnished us with " Super-essential Shaving 
Soap," in classic language ycleped Rypophagon — ^the stiU 
more grandiloquent Eukeirogeneion, and the little appre- 
ciated, because little known, Oxycoptic, whose ** snarp- 
cutting *' name is thus cleverly ** slurred beneath well- 
sounding Greek." Any of these, it is manifest, even from 
their scientific aspect, with the help, not of the plain " Old 
English" but rather with the more classical " Congruent " 
Razor, will render the operation of shaving, usually con- 
sidered so troublesome, and on their exemption from which 
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the ladies so often felicitate themselves, a pleasure and a 
luxury ; — thus surpassing even the brightest achievements 
of the " magic paste " of Mechi. Yet even these yield to 
the Axyrite, or " Patent Metallic Shaving Stone for re- 
moving the Beard without the aid of Razor, Soap, or 
Water," which has no parallel in the history of useful in- 
ventions, except in the celebrated preparation of the 
Italian, that professed to remove the beard on the same 
conditions, but perlbrmed its office so effectually as, un- 
fortunately, to remove along with it — the skin ! 



HOPS. 



According to the experiments of Chevallier and Payen 
on the hops of England, Flanders, the Netherlands, and 
the department of Vosges, those of the county of Kent 
afford the largest cones, and were most productive in 
useful secreted and soluble matters. Next to them were 
the hops of Alost. 

The best-flavoured and palest hops are packed in sacks 
of fine canvas, which are called pockets, and weigh about 
an hundred weight and a half each. These are bought 
by the ale brewer. The stronger flavoured and darker 
coloured hops are packed in bags of a very coarse texture, 
like door mats, called hop bags. These generally con- 
tain about three hundred weight, and are sold to the 
porter and beer brewer. After the end of a year or two 
hops are reckoned to have lost much of their marketable 
value, and are then sold to the second-rate porter brewer, 
under the name of old hops. The finest hops are grown 
in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, but those of Wor- 
cestershire have an agreeable mildness of flavour greatly 
admired by many ale drinkers. — Ures Dictionary of Arts 
and Manufactures. 
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THE MONTHS. 



OCTOBER. 



Hark ! 'tis October's stormy reign^ 
Chill Winter hastens on amain. 
Beneath that black and stormy sky 
The hasty scud is driven on high ; 
Diamond ice- drops gem the lawn 
That sparkles at each gelid dawn, 
The stiffened grass crisps *neath the feet. 
And early songs the wanderer greet 
As slowly fall the shades of night, 
And darkness yields to breaking light — 
Songs that welcome opening day — 
The throstle's trill — tne linnet's lay. 
While as grey twilight dimly glows, 
And into broadest daylight grows, 
Every glade and hillock gleams 
Beneath the sun's refulgent beams, 
And every break and rising crest 
In glorious hues of gold is drest. 
More and more loud the warblers raise 
Their grateful songs of early praise, 
Till musical is every grove 
With hynms of joy, and peace, and love. 
Now gracefully beneath tne breeze 
Bend the russet robed trees. 
The varied lands with many a hue 
Of bright tinged autumn meet the view. 
Here the meadow's brightest green. 
There the well-shorn stubble's seen. 
While yonder lies the fallow field 
Ready a future crop to yield. 
Fit emblem of the vacant mind, 
As bare, it spreads to sun and wind. 
Farther still, in sparkling streams 
The river winds, like beauteous dreams j 
Meand'ring through the laughing vale 
Just ruffled by the morning gale j 
Its ripples raised in mimic strife, 
Or chasing play, like things of life. 
There the deep river onward glides 
To its ocean bed, where mingling tides 
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Shall chafe and swell— one moment roar, 
And then the stream be seen no more. 



The chequered vest of son and shade 

Is widely cast o*er hill and glade, 

And now the fervid sun-god gains 

The highest heaven, where he reigns — 

Sole monarch of the earth and sky 

Enthroned, — on sapphire seated high. 

Now from afar the smart rebound 

Of sportsman's gun is echoed round ; 

A fluttering one moment's heard. 

Then downward falls the wounded bird 

While every warbler terrified, 

Seeks deep beneath the break to hide. 

Once more, the deadly barrel raised. 

Soft silence flees, in fright amazed ; 

And smart, again, and yet more near 

The crackling shock breaks on the ear ; — 

A rushing flight of many wings, 

And then his prey the pointer brings. 

Still'd for a while, the flail's fell stock 

Refrains to sift the wheaten shock. 

The rustic pauses from his toil 

To look upon the sportsman's spoil ; 

A hearty hasty greeting given. 

And then th* acquaintance brief is riven. 

The e(|ual flail resumes its stroke. 

And winds again the wagon's spoke. 

Again is heard the creaking wain. 

As wheel to wheel gives plain for plain. 

Far, by the clump the ploughers speed — 

No more the cheering sport they heed, 

But onward till the slanting ray 

Gives notice of departing day. 

And lengthening snadows, cast before, 

Tell that the hours of toil are o'er. 

Their blessing, — yea, their curse,— enjoy, 

That curse which gave their hands employ. 

Thus God in spaciousness has sent 

Joy with sorrow closely blent. 

Sorrow from sin profusely flows. 

Yet joy from love as richly grows ; 

Sorrow from tin hath ne'er been sown 

But joy therewith hath quickly grown. 
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No Rnare is set — no guile is sped. 
But freedom's given, or balm is shed. 



But now the cheerful day hath past. 
And chilly evening falleth fast ; 
One glorious heap of molten gold 
Far in the west's together rolPd ; 
A ball of fire, — red, huge, and vast, — 
Across the vale his beam hath cast. 
The lurid, passing, darkling ray. 
Ere sinks tJie sun's bright globe away. 
A rose^s light o'er earth is thrown — 
With richest hues the heavens are strewn, 
Peak piled on peak, and hill on hill. 
And towers above them, higher still, 
The horizon's wide expanse enshroud. 
Each airy, beauteous, glowing cloud 
Is tinged with carmine « purple, blue. 
And every tint and rainbow hue. 
Now sinking fast from castled height. 
And lofty peak, and turret bright. 
The fading hues of daylight haste. 
Till not a line or form is traced 
On the deep concave's cinctured bound. 
But spotless is the vast profound. 
Yet twinkling through the ether far 
Comes yon gentle evening star. 
Casting with modest trembling light, 
Joy on the darkling face of night. 
Then one by one the shining train 
Sparkle in their wide domain. 

Long since the village din has ceased. 
Long since has toil his slaves released. 
The gleaming taper sheds abroad 
Its light across tne darkened road. 
Even the wayside inn is closed 
Where weariness and care reposed ; 
Hushed is every sound, and night 
Hath shut each object from the sight ; 
How calm,— But yet one moment, hark f — 
'Tis but the watchdog's distant bark ; 
And o'er the earth, in air, and sky. 
Silence doth dwell most tranquilly. 



THE BIRCH TREE. 

This elegant tree has been not inaptly styled " the lady 
of the woods." It beloDgs, however, more especially to a 
variety of the white hirch, which has been called by some 
the Lady Birch, and by others the Weeping Birch. Its 
spray is more slender and of greater length than the 
coininon kind, and fonns an elegant pensile foliage, 
similar to that of the weeping willow, and like thai inte- 
resting tree, put in motion by the gentlest breeze. It is 
a great ornament in a landscape, and will well supply the 
p^e of the willow wherever such an object may be re- 
quired for picturesque effect, and when agitated is well 
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adapted to characterise a storm. Wilson pleasantly de- 
scribes its appearance at such a time in his Isle of 
Palms : 

** — on the green slope 
Of a romantic glade we sat us down 
Amid the fragrance of the yellow broom, 
While o'er our heads the weeping birch tree streamed, 
Its branches arching like a fountain-shower*'' 

The timber of this tree is of very little value ; though 
where pine is not to be had in the Highlands, the inhabi- 
tants use it for all purposes. The rafters of their cabins 
they form from its stem ; the walls and the door are made 
of the wattles of the bough, and even the chests and boxes 
are of this rude basket-work. 

It is recorded that the Britons in days of yore made 
light and strong canoes of birch timber, as did also the in- 
habitants of other parts of £urope. In Lancashire great 
quantities of besoms are made from the slender twigs for 
exportation. In ancient days the inner white cuticle 
and silken bark were used as writing paper. Coleridge 
mentions 

'< A curious picture with a master'ji haste 
Stretched on a strip of pinky silver skin, 
VeeVd from the birchen bark.*' 

The birch is raised from roots and suckers, which being 
planted at the distance of from four to five feet from each 
other in small twigs, will soon rise to trees, provided the soil 
suits them, and that cannot well be too barren or spongy ; 
for it will thrive in dry or wet, sandy or stony soil, in 
marshes or bogs. Its leaves are of an oval shape, 
tapering to a point, and serrated. 

In the spring the birch tree yields a plentiful supply of 
juice, which runs freely from the stem when pierced, and 
which the rustic housewife makes into a wholesome and 
egreeable wine ; 

<* And though she boasts no charm divine, 
Yet she can carve, and make birch wint." 
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CHAPTER II. 
A storm and a calm. 

** Alas ! thou wilt moam when the cold wind's moan 
Shall pass like a stonn through the woods alone ; 
When the thonder shall come with a terrible sound. 
And the lightDinsrs shall wander the wastes around; 
And the tiger shall rise with alMg^ted ken. 
And howl from the depths of his kmely den.*'— Ephon. 

There was a delightful fragrance issuing from the low 
flowers before the cottager's door, and from the wide- 
spreading jasmine that surrounded its porch, for among 

** The bright profusion of her scatter 'd stars " 

a few bees were busily employed in collecting their last 
evening load of honeyed store. 

After passing the threshold of this rural domicile, I 
found myself in a small apartment, evidently the chief one 
the dwelling afforded ; and before I could seat myself was 
introduced by Andrews to his daughter in the homely style 
of the cottager himself 

" This is my daughter. Sir,*' and then addressing the 
maiden ; " This gentleman, Rebecca, will take shelter with 
us this evening," and he placed me a chair, " for I fear 
yon stormy clouds, which now darken the sky, will 
spread sad destruction among our oom-fields and cattle ; 
so, if you will assist our guest to some refreshment, I will 
go, my love, and tend our small stock of poultry, and so 
forth, and return to you both as speedily as possible/ 

He spoke with great haste, and withdrew. I perceived 
that neither the words of her father nor the abruptness of 
my entrance caused any unusual embarrassment on the 
part of Rebecca ; there was but a slight tinge of crimson 
on her cheeks at the presence of a stranger,— a tender 
smile towards her seemingly only parent, and her cheerful 
feet became ready to do his pleasure, without betraying 
the slightest timidity or confusi(m. 
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I observed there was a heavy gloom shed around the 
apartment^ and every moment the sound of pattering rain 
against the window might be heard. Night was coming 
on apace, and darkness increased the gloom. By the 
blazing fire upon the hearth, I could distinguish clearly 
every object. There was nothing beyond mere utility, 
yet every part was adorned with the most careful dis- 
play of cleanliness. The chief ornament of the cottage 
was the daughter of my worthy host, who, having lost no 
time in placing before me a homely meal, occupied her 
usual seat unceremoniously, and in a gentle manner 
invited me to partake of such refreshments as the table 
afforded. To refuse so generous an offer would have 
been unjust, and a disdain which persons even in this 
humble sphere would have felt most acutely. The beauty, 
the manner, and the grace of the person before me de- 
manded my fullest attention ; but my thoughts ran too 
much on the aspect of the heavens without to indulge in 
undisturbed reflection beyond a single moment. 

Shortly the rumbling of distant thunder convinced us of 
its nearer approach ; and there were frequently visible anxi- 
eties in the countenance of Rebecca, regarding the safety of 
her father. Gradually the whole atmosphere assumed one 
aspect of threatening storm. The forked arrows of the 
electric fluid became painful to look upon, nor might hu- 
man eyes rest in any place for a moment where its search- 
ing influence could not reach. The earth itself shook 
amidst the convulsive peals which ever and anon followed, 
having in their tone the essence of that almighty strength 
which alone can vibrate the steady nerve of boasting man, 
and cause the stoutest heart to tremble. 

What eloquence has the voice of thimder! Its 
portentous sound issues the eternal fiat of Jehovah ; 
while the vivid shock, which is conveyed by means of the 
terrible lightning, demonstrates the immutability of His 
sovereign decrees. What sublimity, what grandeur is 
there I and how ought good men to love, fearful souls 
to trust, and the wicked to dread that God, the language of 
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whose power can sway in one instant the whole destiny of 
their lives,— can aHke " whet his glittering sword" and frus- 
trate the machinations of evil-doei-s,— defend the cause of 
the needy or the oppressed, and him that hath no helper. 
While these solemn reflections filled my mind, I was 
surprised by the entrance of Andrews with serious alarm 
portrayed in his countenance. Rebecca, whose uneasiness 
I observed during the raging of the tempest, felt, on the 
appearance of her father, so wild in his aspect, her gentler 
powers forsake her, and all the stirring passions of inquiry 
take possession of her bosom. 

" Where have you been, dear father ? — see, your 
clothes are wet and torn. Oh ! what danger have you so 
providentially escaped ?" 

" Yes, that omniscient One has once more remembered 
me, Rebecca! — But will you confer a favour. Sir," he 
asked, turning to me, " and, if you fear not the storm, 
will you hasten with me the distance of a few yards ? — 
there is a life worth preserving." 

In such an emergency there was no time to be lost ; 
therefore I followed his hurried footsteps to a neighbouring 
field, where lay extended on some new-mown hay the in- 
animate body of a child, apparently six years of age. I 
soon ascertained he had been rescued from the bosom of 
an adjacent stream by the intrepidity of the good cottager, 
who at imminent peril had saved him from the brink of a 
dangerous rapid, down which, in another moment, death 
would have hurled his victim, never more to rise ! 

To convey him to the cottage, and, assisted by the 
tender-hearted Rebecca, to place him in a bed, was but 
the work of a few minutes ; and after applying a number of 
warm stimulants, to increase perspiration, it was our un- 
speakable delight, at the end of a few hours, to find life 
still retained those functions, which were for a time 
suspended, and which had indeed at first appeared lost to 
us for ever. 

During the time of watching the boy, as I continued to 
do during the remainder of the night, I had an opportunity 
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of noticing the eflfect it produced upon the mind of my 
host's fair daughter, who also, during some portion of the 
time, kept hovering over the pale one's couch, like the 
spirit of some guardian angel ; occasionally with her warm 
palms endeavouring to convey reanimation to his cold 
hands and hrow. 1 perceived also that the individual of 
tender age, about whom she became so solicitous, was in 
some degree closely allied to herself, but in what way I 
was not then enabled to judge ; yet the whole tenor of her 
affectionate disposition towards him bore me a stronger 
proof than many words could have done, that her soul was 
susceptible of a sympathy not less pure than the falling 
tear which sometimes shone upon her cheek. 

With regard to Andrews, he had taken before morning 
about two hours repose ; and, conscious that an Almighty 
power had made him the happy instrument of the child's 
preservation, regarded now the consequences of the danger 
attending the action as trifling indeed compared with the 
object that had been achieved. A great mind has its own 
resources, and while a thousand terrors are abroad, and 
scattering fury on the right hand and on the left, there is 
with some a calmness within that defies the commotions 
caused by the greatest conflict. And thus, when alarms 
begin, when danger is at its height, or when the bitterest 
trisd is overcome ; we see them in a state of tranquillity 
and self-possession, which evinces no common govern- 
ment of the intellectual passions. 

As soon as morning dawned, and while Rebecca was 
busily employed in preparing our early repast — for the sun 
had scarcely arisen — I was drawn aside by my worthy 
host a short distance from the cottage. I had seen that 
beautiful orb sink the evening before, yet under very difi^ 
rent circumstances. Then it was with nature in her 
quietest repose, and serenity reigning on every hand. 
Now, how altered the scene ! true the aerial elements had 
subsided from their rage, and the boisterous winds had 
become calm ; but oh ! the devastation caused by the 
storm, no human language could picture ; for abroad in 
some of the fields lay the dead bodies of cattle, which had 
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fallen beneath that awful weapon the thunderbolt ; and 
here and there the bravest oak might be seen scattered 
like the broken brands of a burning ! 

*' And now, will you oblige me/' I asked of the cottager, 
" with a recital of this child's history, whom you have so 
miraculously rescued from a watery grave ?** 

" Yes, you shall know soon," replied Andrews, with a 
deep sigh, " for in this cottage close by live those who have 
fostered this infant for four years ; and have had, no doubt, 
painful anxieties about his safety during this sad night. 

While he spoke, we approached a small house on 
the borders of a large wood, which was entirely hid from 
our view until we became close enough to hear voices 
within. I preferred remaining without, that Andrews 
might impart alone to those who were its inmates, the 
gladful tidings of the child's rescue ; nor was it many mo- 
ments before, having done so, he joined me again, wearing 
on his brow a smile of cheerfulness, although a silent tear 
betrayed that his heart had overflowed at the sight of their 
joy ; and perhaps, had not my presence prevented him, 
he would readily have given vent to those feelings with 
which I well knew his bosom throbbed. 

'' They will soon hasten to see the dear little fellow," he 
exclaimed, " and by the time we can return to breakfast 
I expect Widow Reid and her son will be there." 

*' But, my friend, you have not related to me what 
befel the unfortunate Orington of whom we were con- 
versing last evening : did you not promise me you would ?" 
and I brigh tenoned my interrogation with a forced smile. 

" True, I have not," replied he, " but I will do so ; and 
perhaps you will think it altogether a strange circum- 
stance, but this child — this very child but see. Widow 

Reid and Frank are just before us, and are entering 
our house," — and with this he caught my arm, so that in 
a brief space of time, I found myself in their company, 
where sorrows and joys were alternately expressed, while 
the new-found child, whom they called Henry, occupied 
the midst, reclining on his pillow. 
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RAIN. 



Many of the most common appearances of nature are 
partially understood by all persons, and with this modi- 
cum of infonnation, they are so well satisfied, that it 
appears to them altogether unnecessary to make faither 
enquiries. When we become satisfied with our knowledge 
upon any subject, curiosity ceases, and every motive for 
thought and investigation is lost. The most illiterate 
man, he who thinks least of the phenomena of nature, 
believes himself to be thoroughly acquainted with the origiu 
of rain, snow, dew, and many other common appearances, 
but if he were questioned by one who had devoted himself 
to the study of philosophy, he would be found to have a 
very inaccurate notion of the subject which he believes 
himself to understand. Selecting the phenomenon of 
rain, we will endeavour to show the truth of the remarks 
we have ventured to make. 

Rain, we are told, is produced by the condensation of 
vapour. The heat of the sun*s rays causes the water on 
the surface of the earth to take the form of a vapour, and 
as it is lighter than the atmospheric air, it rises. In this 
state it remains, forming clouds, until condensed by cold, 
when it fells in drops of water to the earth again. This 
is the only explanation of the phenomenon of rain 
which would generally be given, by the many persons 
who are satisfied they thoroughly understand the subject. 
But we might ask them, why does it not always rain ? 
for there is always vapour in the air, and it is always 
colder at a great height above the surface of the earth 
than on the surface itself. Why does it sometimes rain 
on one field, and not on any other round about it ? or, 
in other words, why does rain fall firom one cloud and not 
from another ? These, and many other questions, can- 
not be answered by an individual whose infonnation is 
limited to the facts we have just stated. It is, indeed, a 
subject of great difficulty, and one upon which philo- 
sophers themselves are by no means unanimous. 
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Dr. Hutton's theory of the fonnation of rain is that 
most commonly adopted. According to this eminent 
philosopher, rain is occasioned hy the mingling of dis- 
tinct masses or strata of air, containing vapour, and having 
different temperatures. How this can cause the conden- 
sation of vapour, and the fall of rain, is not self-evident, 
but will require some illustrations. 

Atmospheric air may he charged with humidity, but 
there is a limit to its capacity, it cannot be made to receive 
more than a certain quantity ; it may in fact be saturated 
in the same manner as water will continue to take up salt 
to a certain quantity, but at last cannot be made to dis- 
solve any more. It has however been discovered that 
the point of saturation depends on the temperature of the 
air. All persons are aware that, in cooling, air will 
frequently part with some of its humidity, from which 
circumstance it may be supposed that cold air cannot 
retain so much humidity as hot air. In connection 
with these facts, the reader must bear in mind, that the 
capacity for humidity does not increase in the same pro- 
portion. Thus, for instance, if two masses of air, having 
different temperatures, should mingle, they will neces- 
sarily have a mean temperature, the temperature of the 
one will be raised, of the other diminished. Now if the 
capacity for humidity changed in the same proportion as 
the temperature, all the water would be retained ; but this 
is not the case, there will be some excess, and that must 
fall. Rain, then, is caused by the mingling of currents 
of atmospheric air charged with humidity : and the reader 
will be surprised, at the easy explanation the theory gives 
to every variety of appearance attending this common but 
curious phenomenon. 

The clouds often look dark and threatening, and we ex- 
pect an immediate shower, but they float over the heavens 
and no rain falls. They are perhaps nearly saturated 
with humidity, yet are at such a temperature as to enable 
them to retain it. Presently, however, they meet with a 
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cloud also saturated^ but having a much lower temperature ; 
they mstantly intermix, a mean temperature is the re- 
sult, and a portion of the humidity falls to the earth as 
rain. 

Another case may be supposed. Two clouds having 
different temperatures may mingle, but neither of them 
being highly charged with vapour, saturation is not pro- 
duced even when the temperatures are made equal, and 
consequently no rain falls. 

When we come to consider the peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere at different parts of the earth's surface, we 
are struck with the capability of this theory, in accounting 
tor the regularity in the fall of rain in one place, its irre- 
gularity in another, and its entire absence in a third. In 
our own country rain falls at all times of the year, though 
more commonly at some periods than others. The atmos- 
phere is in a constant state of change, from the rapid al- 
teration of temperature, and at the same time always more 
or less humid, so that rain is of very common occurrence. 
In those regions where the state of the atmosphere is more 
uniform, and its changes periodical, rain falls only at cer- 
tain periods of the year. The heavy rains which fall in 
India always descend at the shifting of the monsoons, 
when the atmosphere is constantly varying. Rain seldom 
or ever falls during the trade winds, in those places over 
which they pass. These winds are occasioned by the con- 
stant motion of heated air from the equator to the poles, 
and there is no intermixture with other currents having a 
different temperature; but beyond the limits of the trades, 
the air is rapidly cooled, and mingling with other masses, 
rain is common and very heavy. 

Many curious facts concerning the fall of rain at dif- 
ferent places, and the appearances attending it, might be 
mentioned did our space permit. We have had, however, 
but one object in view, and that is the explanation of the 
origin of rain, as a general phenomenon, without reference 
to any local peculiarity. 
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RURAL LIFE— No. II. 



The inmate of the palace, whose billet-doiix is scented with 
the richest perfume, and conveyed by the gorgeous 
lacquey, may despise homely love. The purse-proud 
may laugh at the idea of a peasant pleading for a smile, 
and wooing favours, that, in the pride of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, he considers worthless ; but we tell them it is 
Nature — Nature, pure and unsullied — Nature, seldom 
seen in the saloon, or amidst lawyers and parchments, por- 
tions and pin-money — Nature, as seldom to be met with 
in the murkey atmosphere of the city. Nature it is, such 
as may only be looked for in Nature's province — the 
country — the haunts of rural life, undisturbed by the 
ravings of the disaffected, and uninhabited by the demon 
of dissatisfaction : where the sun comes forth from his 
chamber smiling and unclouded — ^where every dewy glo- 
bule reflects his bright beams o'er the spangled plain — 
where the lark of active wing carols forth a welcome to the 
mom, and the feathered songsters of a humbler flight 
leave the friendly thicket, and pour forth in melodious 
medley their song of joy; where the animals of the field, 
^^ joyful energy, bound o'er the plain, scattering the 
crystal dew; and the flowers, clothed in the variegated 
liveries of Nature, expand their beauties to the bright lumi- 
nary of day ; and where man, uncorrupted by vice, un- 
crossed by the world, and unmixed in political jarrings, 
refreshed by the light slumbers of conscious rectitude, 
rises to his duties radiant with health, elastic in nerve, and 
buoyant in spirit ; and who, as he contemplates the beauty 
and harmony of nature, pays his tribute of gratitude to his 
Creator, and welcomes the genial mom with the unso- 
phisticated emotions of the heart. 

Here, then, it is where the Nature exists that " gran- 
deur hears with a disdainful smile," and world- concen- 
trated minds despise. Here, " when the cares of the day 

f2 
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are gone past, when the grey-haired father and the jocund 
hushand enjoy the social pipe before their low-roofed cot, 
and while away the evening hour in discussing the past, 
the present, and the future, and the aged matron or the 
young wife prepare the evening meal, it is that the 
young ramble along the shady lanes, the flowery valleys, 
and the verdant hills. Yes ! now it is that kindred hearts 
commune; now it is that the youth, unacquainted with 
deceit, tells " the tale of his love," pleads for a glance of 
that eye that never conquered to betray ; that eye that, 
untutored in the fashionable hypocrisy of the heart, lures 
no victim within its wiles to sport with their weakness ; 
yes, pleads for a smile, that, better than *' parchment pro- 
mises," ensures him happiness, and that in a manner, that, 
were his sentiments but clothed in a more polished garb, 
would strike proud scomers mute : but his eloquence is 
that of the heart, and his poetry that of Nature. 



THE COTTAGER'S SONG. 

My home is as humble as humble can be, 
But aft'ection has hallowM its beauty to me ; 

A mother kneels there, 

And the truth of her prayer 
Is the heart of her child may from sorrow be free. 

My home it is humble, but round it the flowers 
Spring to life bright and fresh as in wealthier bowers. 

A fond father's voice 

Bids my young heart rejoice, 
And welcome with sunshine the fast flying hours. 

My home it is humble, but there's One above 

To the poor as the rich gives the wealth of His love. 

His mercy has blest 

The poor peasant's breast. 
And his toils he forgets in the home of his love. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK.-No. II. 

THE VOTAGE. 

On the morning of Thursday, Oct. 8, 183 — , sailed 
from Livei-pool, on hoard the brig " Eagle," Capt. Barnes. 
At six, A.M., on leaving dock, scarce a breath of air 
was perceptible, and a thick fog supervening, we ran foul 
of a steamer, which only escaped serious injury by slip- 
ping her cable. The excitement naturally attendant on 
our critical position had considerable influence in modi- 
fying those poignant sensations of regret which are 
almost invariably felt on parting from friends, and bid- 
ding a long adieu to one's native shore. 

Probably many of my readers have crossed the Chan- 
nel, or passed from port to port in Great Britain, in some 
one of the splendid steamers which swarm on our coasts, 
bringing distant points within a few hours' sail. Reclin- 
ing on a sofa or an ottoman in a gorgeously-furnished 
saloon, the eye ranges from right to left (scanning with 
listlessness or eager curiosity, according as the situation 
is novel or otherwise), and is met by nothing but floods 
of light thrown from numerous mirrors, landscapes, or 
highly-polished panels of rose or satin-wood. Gliding 
over the clear expanse, with scarcely an opposing swell 
or musical ripple of tiny waves, how little do such know 
of the limited accommodations of a Levant trader, bound 
to a port to which not more than ten or a dozeo passen- 
gers are conveyed in a twelvemonth ! 

Descend our '' companion," nearly as steep as the side 
of a house, and what a contrast does it present to the 
grand spiral staircase of a packet ! Enter our cabin, and 
in place of a vista of some twenty yards, lined on each 
side with all the accessaries to comfort or luxury, you 
find yourself in an apartment some twelve feet by seven 
or eight, three-fourths of which is monopolized by a 
table, firmly lashed to the floor. Round the stem-post 
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runs a seat which serves for a locker, in which is stowed 
a perfect olla podrida, or omnium gatherum; the rest 
of the floating paraphernalia may be epitomized as two 
elm chairs. On one side are four berths, on the other, 
two and a closet ; every berth but mine being packed 
with sails, cordage, and some small bales of merchandize. 
The Captain occupies what even in so small a vessel is 
called a state room, which is under the stairs, and the 
side next the door is filled with a neat polished brass 
stove. 

Scarcely had I reconnoitred my new quarters, and 
imbibed some of those savoury steams which are com- 
mon to every vessel, when the visitation to which almost 
every landsman is doomed came upon me. Nothing re- 
mained but to " turn in," and such was the eflect, that 
for several days 1 was scarcely ever able to " turn out." 
On the third day we were off the Irish coast, and whilst 
at least forty miles from the nearest point of land, a fine 
bullfinch fell exhausted on deck ; as soon as our visitor 
recovered strength he was liberated, and commenced a 
retrograde movement to the land of potatoes. 

The Bay of Biscay was true to its general character ; 
our tight little brig began to roll about as if it were a 
wash-tub, and for three days nothing would stop on my 
stomach for more than a few minutes ; the chairs were 
thrown down, and the table driven fi*om its lashings. At 
dinner the steward stretched rolls of canvas across the 
table, against which the dishes rested, but notwithstanding 
all his care and generalship, a mess of Irish stew was 
capsized, scalding hot, into the mate's lap, and a tumbler 
of grog made acquaintance with the melted butter ; the 
second mate in despair betook himself to the floor, and 
wedged the plate between his knees. After four days of 
beating against a tempest in our teeth, during which it 
rained incessantly, and split our main staysail to ribbons, 
the wind veered, and our captain got some rest, for the 
first time in three days. 
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On Saturday, during the hour of tea, the order was 
given to ** square the yards," and it would have done 
good to a person sicker than myself, to see the alacrity 
of the crew in making trim ship to the first fair wind 
since leaving port. Numerous ships, and the steamer 
from Portugal, homeward hound, have heen passed. — 
Health returning, I began to enjoy myself, but more 
particulai'ly on .deck at evening, and indeed till mid- 
night. No one who has not experienced it can conceiv- 
the pleasure, when all is still, and the watch set, of look 
ing over the vessels side, with a full harvest moon reful- 
gent in the heavens, and watching with intensity of gaze 
the turbulent little waves endeavouring to outstrip our 
rapid course. How beautiful are the scintillations which 
sparkle in the bubbling spray — some dazzling enough 
for gems in Undine's diadem, others emitting a fainter, 
yet more entrancing light, like the subdued emotion 
which beams in the eyes of a fair maid whose affection is 
requited. In such moments, and under such circum- 
stances, dear friends and home faces were flitting before 
my mental vision. 

But to return from the ** pleasures of memory" to the 
" pleasures of sense." The provisions are every thing 
that can be desired, except fresh bread and milk ; tlie 
means of preserving the latter for long voyages not being 
then generally known. For breakfast — coffee, ham, and 
poached eggs ; dinner — four days a week, a duck or fowl 
for the passenger, and salt beef for the rest; Sunday, 
plum-pudding. Spirits and wine abundant, and ale and 
porter if required. Puddings being awkward things on 
board ship, we substitute boiled rice or macaroni ; and 
for dessert, crackers and butter, with a glass of grog. 

In a vessel of such limited burthen, half the comfort of 
captain and passengers depends on the crew ; ours turned 
out excellent, not one, except the steward, being habitu- 
ally a swearer. The latter was an American, and early 
convinced me of the absence of all moral principle in his 
mind, by broadly asserting that it was neither a sin nor a 
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fault to shoot the poor savages on the South Sea Islands ! 
On this, the eve of our first sabbath at sea, the captain 
made his toilet on Saturday ; and in good time on Sun- 
day all were on deck, neat and clean ; and the weather 
being fine, and the wind fair, each seaman was engaged 
on a tract, a supply of which the captain had received 
from the agent at Liverpool. The cabin was furnished 
also with a small, but well-selected library, and Banies is 
a sensible, well-infonned man, so that I ran but little 
risk pf being at a loss for rational recreation. 



THE DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF ARGYLL. 

When, after the Restoration, Argyll was arrested in 
London and brought back into Scotland to be there tried 
on an impeachment for high treason, he was accused of 
participation in the death of the King, and of a formal 
and active adhesion to Cromwell's government. The 
proof appeared insufficient, and the party which longed 
to ruin him was afraid of losing its victim. The Scot- 
tish parliament was assembled to pronounce judgment, 
and on the point of proceeding in the debate when a rude 
knock at the door announced some important measures. 
It was an express from London, charged with a packet for 
the Parliament. By the hurry of the messenger who 
chanced to be one of the clan Campbell, he was sup- 
posed to bring a pardon or a reprieve ; but on opening 
the packet, it was found to contain some letters from Ar- 
gyll to Monk, — an evidence of the insufficiency of human 
prudence. Monk, pressed to resign them, had desired to 
wait till they appeared absolutely necessary : and *' hav- 
ing been informed," as he said, " of the want of proofs," 
he had hastened to transmit them to the Parliament. 
They removed all hesitation. Argyll was condemned 
next day, and Monk no doubt received, with his usual 
humility, the thanks and gratifications of the court. 



ROS L IN CASTLE. 



"Weil, my gallant knights, what say ye, shall we pro- 
ceed to-night to take up oui position during the darkness, 
and ihen wait til] morning gives us an opportunity of 
making our proposal in (onn ?" Such was the accost of 
a man of noble bearing, clad in a half suit of armour, 
with a cloak of dark cloth streaming from his shoulders, 
and whose age might be some thirty or more, to a party 
of four individuals of similar rank and bearing to himself. 
but who evidently were iu attendance upon him. A few 
horsemen, also of military cast, followed at a short dis- 
tance, though from their attire it would at first have been 
ilifficnll to say whether they were on a peaceful or warlike 
expedition. The speaker reined in his horse, and turned 
inquiringly to his companions as the last words left his 
lips. Bright gleams of sunshine broke from between the 
dark masses of clouds that covered the sky and the moun- 
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tain tops which formed the horizon, throwing their glad- 
dening rays down the rugged sides of the lower hills^ which 
were thickly sprinkled with dwarf trees, in many places 
clothed with bracken and fern, bringing out the ob- 
jects that lay to their left into strong relief, before the 
mass of stormy vapour by which the whole of the east- 
ern heaven was enveloped. The day had been one of 
fitful stonn; wind and rain alternately prevailing during 
the morning, when the gusts which had been during the 
previous part of the day only intermittent, though inva- 
riably violent, about noon, became one continuous tem- 
pest, obliging the party to whom we have introduced the 
reader to seek shelter beneath the covert of an overhang- 
ing rock, which projected so as almost to form a cave. 

A number of young larch trees crowned the summit, 
above their heads, and were scattered thickly around 
intermingled here and there with a birch or pine, while an 
extensive wood of the latter stretched at a little distance 
from them for miles over the undulating country far as 
the eye could reach. Before them, louring dimly through 
the mist of rain and vapour, in sullen blackness, rose the 
hill of which we have spoken. With some little diflficulty 
they were enabled to conceal their horses also beneath the 
foliage of a tangled bum that sank to an impervious depth 
beside the road. After sundry English anathemas on the 
climate of " bonnie Scotland," commensurate in depth 
and earnestness with the amount of patience with which 
they were severally stocked, the soldiers hailed with a cry 
of delight the broad bright gleam of the glorious sun, as 
he threw the splendour of his setting disc over the shaking 
leaves of the bracken ; and the trees, which shone with the 
brilliancy of ten thousand diamonds, sprang at once into 
the full development of all their latent beauty, as his golden 
light streamed from behind the clouds over the wide spread 
landscape. 

Hastily mounting their steeds, they prepared once 
more to resume their route. Turning abruptly to' the 
left from the shelter of the friendly covert, the coun- 
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try stretched down by a long and continuous descent into 
a wide and cultivated valley. Again the upland rose 
bleak and abrupt, concealing, by a thick grown forest of 
pines with which it was covered, the deep and formidable 
glen in which, on an almost isolated and inaccessible rock, 
the Castle of Roslin stood. Above it, nearly at the sum- 
mit of the rugged steep, rose the lonely watch tower ; 
embosomed in ancient woods, that extended on both 
sides, far as the enclosing hills would permit ; its white 
walls being now conspicuous in the evening sunlight, with 
here and there a window gleaming like molten silver, and 
reflecting with scattered rays the brightness it received. 
Beyond, the distant mountains were barely distinguish- 
able in their rugged outline from the hazy sky by which 
they were overhung. 

The party were about immediately to proceed, when 
the accost of their leader, as he reined in his charger, 
brought them suddenly to a stand still, and he was obliged 
to repeat his question, his face beaming with the freshness 
of the air, and lighted up with the animation of his spirit, 
" What say you, my friends ?" All for a moment hesitated, 
till one younger than the rest in years, but apparently 
esteemed among his companions, replied, " We are ready, 
as indeed we are bound to do, my lord, to follow your 
guidance, but if you would consult our wishes in prefe- 
rence to the dictates of your own prudence, we should say 
by all means let us get under the walls of the castle 
speedily as possible." 

" Mayhap you may not so very easily find the way," 
grumbled out one of their attendants in an undertone, 
who, with his buff jerkin, completely saturated, and 
with the rain dripping from every part of his person, ap- 
peared to find his temper by no means amended by the 
iavation of something more than a Scotch mist. 

** What's that you say, you old grumbler ?'* exclaimed 
one of the principals of the party. 

'*^ Why, I say," returned the soldier, somewhat abashed 
at having been overheard, *' that mayhap it will be rather 
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troublesome to find the road, without the help of that 
creature, who talks the barbarish lingo that my lord likes 
so much, and who seems to be helping his legs over that 
dyke in very handsome style." 

" Old Smithers is right, as I live. You grumbling old 
curmudgeon,'* exclaimed his officer, ** could you not say 
so sooner.** " See, my lord, our Scotch guide is favour- 
ing us with his absence ;" and he pointed towards the spot 
where, with seemingly slow, but really hasty strides, a 
short thick set Lowlander was making the best of his 
way over the fern, every now and then taking advantage 
of the trees which could interrupt the sight of those from 
whom he was endeavouring to escape. 

" It's not my business," muttered old Smithers, sulkily, 
" when I told you of the marsh on Kenwickflat, you warnt 
best pleased." 

" As I live, he will escape, and in this defile, death 
if not dishonour must befal us," cried their leader. " Mi- 
chael, send one of your feathered messengers after him." 

A tall broad built hard featured man, with more celerity 
than might have been expected from his figure, drew a 
bow from beneath his cloak, and without speaking a word, 
fitted an arrow to the string, lifted it to his eye, and draw- 
ing the shaft home to his ear, it sped through the air. 
True to its mark, it grazed by the trunk of a tree behind 
which the fugitive endeavoured to hide, £Uid piercing his 
bonnet threw him to the ground. 

" Well done, Mick, that 'ill beat Yorkshire, any how," 
exclaimed a fellow soldier elated with the skill his com- 
panion had displayed, and alluding to a contest in which 
the archer who was from the neighbourhood of Mansfield 
had been engaged, " that has touched his head piece." 

"And given him a bloody cockscombe, I warrant 
me," responded one of his companions. 

"Well done, Michael," said the person who had 
spoken second, "but see, he is still endeavouring to 
escape. Give him another." 

Michael, with the same deliberation as before, drew 
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the arrow to its head, and almost with the same success, 
for the shaft evidently pierced the plaid of the Scotchman 
as he threw his cumbrous attire from him to facilitate his 
flight. He instantly fell, as if dead, but the feint was 
perceived, and on the order being reiterated for a third 
arrow, and on its being drawn upon the bow, he immedi- 
ately rose, and gathering his plaid together, came with a 
dogged and sullen air towards his captors. 

" Oblige him with aHttle strap oil," cried one of the party. 

" Silence, my good fellow,'* reiterated their leader. 
" Do you Smithers take the gentleman under your 
charge, and mark you do not ill-use him." 

" Aye, aye, your honour," answered Smithers, " I'll 
be as tender over him as a young beagle," and he pro- 
ceeded to keep his word, by passing a strap round the 
waist of their enforced guide, while he lashed the other 
end, at about the length of six feet, through his saddle girth, 
excusing himself for the sundry rough intimations of 
his pleasure by the reflection that he did not understand 
the heathenish language of his prisoner ; who, in his 
turn seemed for the present content with inward threats 
of future vengeance. 

Smithers had hardly adjusted the strap to his liking 
ere he found that the party had got some little distance 
a-head, and very unceremoniously, and not very gently 
informing his prot%6 that they must proceed, put his 
horse into a trot, and thereby obliged his foot companion 
to keep on an active run till he rejoined his comrades. 

They made way quickly down the descent, but ere 
they had crossed the narrow and brawling stream which 
flowed at the bottom of the valley, the sun had altogether 
sunk, and the last sober remains of twilight were giving 
place to the deepest shades of night ; and before they had 
cleared the little green pasture-land that bordered the 
rivulet, and began to ascend the higher ground, the 
twinkling of the stars alone aflforded a tremulous and un- 
certain light to guide their footsteps over the rugged 
road, rendered still more obscure by the many hazels 
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which grew near it. At length, all objects, but the very 
nearest, faded from their sight, and Lord Aylmer, dressing 
his little band into close and compact order, exhorted 
them to subdue their voices, and remember that they 
were in an enemy's country. The men as well as their 
officers were too well acquainted with the danger they 
incurred, lightly to disobey his injunctions, and reducing 
their voices almost to a whisper, proceeded quickly but 
silently along. 

They had thus ridden for an hour or more at a rapid 
pace, when the sense of security began to overcome their 
caution. Lord Aylmer, ever unwilling to abridge the 
innocent pleasures of those attending upon him, had only 
restrained their subdued though rather boisterous mirth 
by a gentle reproof, when his attention and curiosity were 
excited by the sudden gleaming of a light across the sky, 
and shortly after, a stream of seemingly martial music, 
though by what instruments it was made, could hardly be 
told, came faintly upon the ear, and almost immediately 
ceased. The party halted for a moment, in wonder, if 
not with a shade of alarm, in expectation of a repetition 
of the circumstance, but in vain. Their guide, who ap- 
peared to have lost all resentment at his capture, refused 
or was unable to give any account of it. They resumed 
their journey, but with more precaution than before. 

The light again gleamed across the sky, and even lit 
up the helmets of the chiefs for a moment with its glare. 
Again it faded, and the music was not then resumed ; but 
as the increasing thickness of the trees intimated their ap- 
proach to the castle, it awoke again upon their ears, and 
as they wound through the glen and entered the wood 
which stood above the keep, it grew faintly, but distinctly, 
on the night, adding with its melancholy wail to the 
gloominess of shade, and the sorrowful sighing of the 
boughs as they waved in the evening breeze. Again it 
died away, and Lord Aylmer closing his little body of 
brave fellows, halted them beneath the deep shade of 
a huge sycamore, which threw its giant and thick 
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leaved arms far around, above the sward ; and then 
advancing into a little glade, he searchingly recon- 
noitred the neighbourhood of his standing place. The 
result was a conviction that they stood beneath the 
mound on which the loftiest tower of the keep was built, 
and he therefore perceived the consequent necessity of 
stationing his troops where they could be best concealed, 
with the least inconvenience, until the hour for action 
arrived. The guide had served his purpose, but it was 
not deemed prudent to dismiss him. As silently as pos- 
sible the troopers and their horses were removed to the 
distance of about a bow-shot from the castle walls, while 
two trusty men were left to keep guard beneath the 
sycamore ; the trunk of which was of sufficient girth to 
conceal their figures with facility, should even any one 
chance to pass that way. The broken nature of the 
ground ofifered sufficient opportunity for concealment du- 
ring the night, and to men long accustomed to hardship 
a bivouac in a wood, with the addition of a good supper, 
was neither a novelty nor a hardship. 

Having made all his dispositions, and taken an accu- 
rate survey of the ground, their leader set a second trusty 
watch ; and then with his officers Lord Aylmer consigned 
himself, with a cloak for his covering and a bough for his 
pillow, to sound and much needed repose. 



ON HEARING AN .EOLIAN HARP. 

Hark ! there is music on the breeze, 

Sweet harmonies ; 
Now rich and clear, now faintly dim. 

As though the hymn 
Of seraphs round th' eternal throne 
Gushed forth in that unearthly tone. 

How beautiful ! The rapt soul springs, 
On eager wings, 
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Away from earth, and pines to dwell 

Where that deep swell 
Of mingled harmony and love 
Comes wafted from the choir above. 

'Tis changed — there is a voice of wail 
Borne on the i^ale, 

As though some angel form were left 
Of plumes bereft, 

Exiled from bliss to dwell below, 

And breathe our atmosphere of woe. 

Now pealing clear, a burst of song 
Sweeps full and strong 

In rich triumphant melody. 
So soft yet free. 

That JubaPs self might feel the spell, 

And wake in rivalry his shell. 

As a sick sunbeam through the rain 
Burst forth that strain, 

So wildly beautiful it touched the ear, 
That feeling's tear 

Sprang from its cell and gemmed the eye. 

Entranced with such sweet melody. 

Faint, fainter still, it floats around, 
The ghost of sound. 

The cadence of its dying fall 
So musical, 

Scarce stirs the air — and now His gone, 

With all its dream-like wealth of tone. 

'Tis silent — Hark ! it wakes, hush, hush, 
That liquid gush, 

That mild, yet sad impassioned strain 
Has burst the chain 

Of music's prisoned melodies, 

And loosed them laughing to the breeze. 

Enchanted harp, from whose rich strings 
The night-wind flings 

Ethereal sounds, which All the air 
With treasures rare ; 

Thou art Euterpe's self, appealing 

To all the mystic depths or feeling. 



REVIEWS, &c. 

Aristomenes, a Grecian Tale. With illustrations by 
E. Corbould. 2 vols. 8vo. London^ Tyas. 

If our space would allow a long criticism > this work 
would give us an opportunity of introducing an essay 
upon works of imagination ; the variety in their styles, 
and their prohahle effect upon the reader. The foolish 
love tales with which the press has heen so long hurdened, 
still please a certain class of readers, and, as long as the 
demand exists, authors will he found willing to indulge 
it. It is, however, pleasing to meet with works which, 
blending fiction with history, yet adhering so closely to 
truth as to maintain the leading incidents of the tale in 
accordance with historic accuracy, present to our view 
the habits and opinions of past ages. Such works, when 
executed with a master's hand, and with a regard to 
moral feelings of the highest order, must be appreciated, 
by all classes of readers. 

Aristomenes is a tale of this kind, and must be read 
with interest. The story is well sustained throughout, 
and the characters are sketched with boldness. The 
hero is an undaunted patriot and warrior, possessing the 
noblest virtues of a heathen ; the heroine, Nausicaa, is a 
delightful picture of woman in her sweetest and noblest 
moods — a creature to be loved and admired. 

The book is one which must, find its way into the 
hands of all who delight in the play of a chastened 
imagination. It has, however, faults, like all other hu- 
man compositions, and, among the greatest, we may 
mention, that the scenes are too rapid and various. The 
author is peculiarly happy in his descriptions, one of 
which we will extract as a specimen of the work. 

It was about mid-day when Aristomenes and his attendant 
laonched their boat upon the gulf. The sky was unclouded, the 
waters gently laved the sandy beach, and all creatures seemed to 

o 
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be exhausted by the heat of a vertical sun. Gorgus, who had 
never before seen the ocean, felt an intense delight as the Uttlc 
bark gently pressed her way through the opening water. It wa» 
iuch a feeling, as When we dream that oy a thought we can 
transport ourselves through the nit, and^ without exertion, 
direct our motion as we wilL First, he admired the broad and 
fathomless waters^ then he observed its finny tenants sailing in 
playfulness, or searching for food through the pathless element ; 
then he gazed on the resplendent surface, till hb eye ached with 
the intensity of the glare ; but that which most delighted him, 
wad the easy motion of the bark in which he was floating over, 
as it appeared to him, an ocean of delight. After continuing for 
some time to follow the Messenian coast, Aristomenes turned the 
boat's head towards the opposite shore. The sun had far de- 
scended from hi« proud altitude, and the softer shades of evening 
were just becoming visible, throwing a garb of exquisite beauty 
over the always lovely scene. A gentle breeze sprung up, and 
the surface of the water was slightly ruffled, giving the boat an 
undulatory motion. Dashing the water from its sides, it proudly 
threw itself over the waves, and Gorgus was still more delighted 
than when it was merely floated along by the current, and the sun 
was pouring upon the waters a flood of his scorching rays. The 
sun at last sunk to rest, and the full-orbed moon, with her at- 
' tendant stars, started from their spheres to lighten the scene, 
which was now more magical than any the yonth had before 
beheld. Far beneath the waves other stars and another moon 
seemed to shine, and with such brilliancy, he felt as if he were 
between two heavens, and could not tell which was the fairer. 
But a dark cloud arose, and expanding as it ascended the steep 
ethereal, at last nearly covered the heavens, hiding the bright 
orbs, and extinguishing the glories of thel heaven beneath. The 
wind rose, and in wild gushes swept over the ocean, ploughing 
up the waves, and tossing the little bark upwards and downwards, 
threatening to overwhelm it. Then the bright flash darted from 
the thick and threatening cloud, and the deep roll of the thunder 
burst on the ear. The sight was terrific, and almost banished 
from the mind of the youth the scenes of beauty he had before 
witnessed. But the clouds were soon dispersed, and the boat at 
last entered Eurotas. For some distance up this river Aristo- 
menes continued the voyage, though his progress was considerably 
impeded by the tall reeds with which it abounds^ and which the 
Spartans were accustomed to use for their arrows. As the boat 
glided along, the swans, startled from the islands on which they 
brooded, plunged into the water, and with a stately motion 
Abated over the surface.*' 
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Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, by a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England London, Low, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, 12mo. pp. 59. 

On first taking up this little manual, we thought of 
dismissing it in a single sentence, but never were we 
more agreeably surprised than by an examination of its 
contents. To specify the heads would he almost to enu- 
merate the matter of every page, for so far has the art of 
condensation been carried, Uiat it is impossible to state 
what the book contains without doing so. It appears to 
have been compiled by a lady, and is equally creditable 
to her piety, her knowledge, her devotion, and her expe- 
rience. The chief object she has had in view, was in the 
first place to render the Prayer Book familiar in its pur- 
p<»e as well as its details to its numerous readers, and few 
objects could we think have been more generally or more 
permanently useful. Persons in communion with the 
Church of England have hitherto been so accustomed to 
rely upon the excellence of the formularies of the Esta- 
blishment, that th«y have tronbled themselves little as 
to either their origin or use, further than as they were 
necessary for pubHc service* Their application to private 
devotion, their assistance as a means of personal ad- 
vancement in the " beauty of holiness," has been almost 
altogether overiooked, and we would venture to afiirm, 
that th«re we very few individuals, even in the better in- 
f<mned circles of society, acquainted with so much as the 
hittory of the Book of Common Prayer^ much less criti- 
<^4lly and experimentally with its contents. A careful 
perusal of the above little work will make any one better 
informed on this matter in an hour, thwi any other work 
''^ould in a day. It contains, together with a notice of 
the sulijeets of the Collects alphabetically arranged, a de- 
tail of the several portions of Scripture used in the 
Epistles and Gospels, citing every passage. To this 
u added a list of the Psalms, with their subjects, com- 
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posers, occasions, and uses. This is followed by the 
Church Catechism, every sentence of which has the pas- 
sage of Holy Writ appended, which proves its doctrinal 
soundness. 

We have too few of such hooks as this. Were there 
more, we should save an immensity of paper, patience 
and spirit. We should, perhaps, have less profession, 
but we should have more principle, less talk, and more 
truth. 

We would earnestly recommend it to our readers, who 
will find a fund of assistance in it on which they could 
little calculate. 



Questions an the Collects of the Church of England, with 
a Key containing suitable Answers^ and Scripture 
Proofs for the use of young persons. London, 
Hatchard, 18mo. pp. 114. 

Though all connected with the Church of England, 
cannot but be acquainted with the brief but comprehen- 
sive prayers termed Collects, called so because "they 
embody in the form of a petition the sentiments collected 
oui of the Epistle and Gospel," few are acquainted with 
their origin, their authors, or the scrij^tural authority on 
which they are compiled. They were composed or 
arranged by Gregory the Great, Gelasius, and St. Am- 
brose, all men distinguished in the church — the first espe- 
cially for his intellectual power, the second for his wisdom 
and learning, and the third for his devotion and zeal. 
Most of these prayers have been in use in the Western 
Church for above a thousand years, and all are very old. 
The purpose of this little book is to make young people 
acquainted with their meaning, and with the texts of 
Scripture which they illustrate. This is done by ques- 
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tions appended to every collect^ the last of which enquires^ 
what text of Scripture is illustrated. We give an] in- 
stance selected at random. It is the collect for the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. 

" Oh Lord, from whom all good things do come, grant to us 
thy humble servants, that by thy holy inspiration we may think 
those things that be good, and by thy merciful guiding may per-^ 
form the same, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

QUESTIONS ON THE COLLECT. 

1. What proceeds from God ? 

2. What IS the character here given of God's people } 

3. By what are we led to think the things that be good I 

4. What is inspiration ? 

5. By what are we led to perform these good things ? 

6. Through whom are we enabled to do Ihem? 

7. What texts are here illustrated ? 

Answer, James i. 17> Phil. iv. 13. 

As a commentary on the above, we give the texts cited 
to show their degree of applicability. 

** Every good and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights, with whom is no variableness or 
shadow of turning.'' 

And again^ 

*' I can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 



me." 



We can cordially recommend this little book as well 
adapted either for private tuition or scholastic instruction. 



The Flowers of Hope, By W. J. Brock. London, 
J. Paul, 18mo. pp. 7L 

A little volume, neatly got up. There is a good deal of 
pleasing thought about it, though we cannot say much 
for our author's poetical abilities. Their motive is at 
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least creditable, and)iere and there a passage occurs worth 
transcription. We have selected one of the best in the 
book as a sample of its contents. 

Oh Bethlehem ! at thy hallowed name 

What pleasing thoughts arise, 
Swift as the blazing meteors gleam 

A\ong the vaulted skies : 
Of thee the holy prophets sung 

In sweetest melody ; 
The harp of Judah, yet unstrung. 

Awoke to worship thee. 

The uatriarchfld saint of yore 

Beneld thy plains with gloom, 
When, in a dark and mournful hour, 

He wept o*er Rachel's tomb : 
But viewmg through his falling tears, 

He saw a form arise, 
Long through the lapse of untold years, 

To travel to the skies. 

High o'er thy walls the angel host 

Proclaimed good-will to man, 
When, lo ! a star in glory burst 

O'er mountain, hill, and plain. 
Directed by that stranger- star, 

The eastern magi came. 
Presenting frankincense and myrrh. 

They bow'd at Jesus' name. 

Oh 'twas a scene of Joy-^a night 

By various ties endear'd, 
When the eternal Prince of Light 

In human form appear 'd ; 
When the breeze blew soft o'er Bethlehem, 

And the star its progress staid. 
As if to light by its glittering beam 

The place where He was kid. 
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METROPOLITAN SKETCHES. No. II. 

THB INHABITANTS. 

Ih a place like London^ where so nmnj transactions of 
the utmost importance are daily taking pluce> it is natu- 
ral that there should he a great influx of population, and 
many residents who are not permanent ahiders. Being 
the metropoUs of tlie country and the seat of royalty, the 
aristocracy and weahhy gentry of the country are fre- 
quently drawn hither, and heiog the seat of government, 
many of them are compelled, fbr a portion at least of every 
year, to take up their abode. From its magnitude, and 
the immense number of objects of interest or beauty, or 
of philosophical vahie, as well as for the reasons just ad* 
duced, many are attracted by curiosity or the desire of 
intellectual improvement ; and as it is the centre of all 
business operations, and the first trading port in the 
world, an enormous amount of the commerce of the 
country id of course transacted here> bringing a multi- 
tude of individuals, not only from all parts of the country 
but from all parts of the worid, to seek those things which 
are required by the fancy or necessity of their several 
customers* Added to this, the opportunities for exer- 
tion and advancement being more numerous and various 
than elsewhere, not a few are attracted and retained here in 
search of employment. 

Through these several causes a much greater popula- 
tion is invariably present in London than in fact belongs 
to it. The extent of this increase is different at the se- 
veral seasons, but we think we shall not far err from the 
truth in stating it to be from two to three hundred thou- 
sand individuals. Thus the inhabitants of London 
may be especially divided into the three classes of per- 
manent, occasional, and temporary residents ; and it is 
necessary to look upon them under these three denomi- 
nations, because their modes of living, their pursuits, and 
the places in which they are to be found, are so dissimilar, 
that they cannot without confusion be considered together. 
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London is peculiarly a sphere for exertion. Idleness 
has no place within its domain^ and physical or mental la- 
bour is an indispensable adjunct to its precincts. To those 
\?ho may presume on this representation^ that the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis are inferior to many who take 
their grade in different parts of the country, we would 
commend a notice of the enormous wealth every day 
strewn in the windows of the shops of those innume- 
rable streets which extend in uninterrupted lines for miles; 
to those almost countless dwellings of comfortable, of re- 
spectable, genteel, and noble appearance, which consti- 
tute the streets and squares,, that form the more quiet 
though not retired parts of the north, the south, and the 
west end of the town, and which require the units of tens 
of thousands to number them. We would refer them to 
those fabrics of costly manufacture, to those articles exhi- 
biting exquisite skill in their construction, to those num- 
berless combinations requiring the exercise of profound 
thought to plan, ceaseless energy to carry out, and an 
union of the powers of mind and body to effect, which is 
no where else to be met with, and which produce results 
alike astonishing and immense. We woiQd point to the 
pouring forth of spirit evidenced in the array of literary 
talent and deep learning that has raised our periodical 
literature — ^yea, even those evanescent vehicles of the 
soul, the daily papers, things taken up to be forgotten 
the next hour — to such a height, that none but genius, and 
that of a noble order, can possibly with any chance of 
success be engaged in its conduct. We would but hint 
at the far-searching extent, and the indefatigable exer* 
tions of those labours, and the reach of mind, and the 
value of thought which has rendered the higher class of 
professional practitioners in the learned faculties, the ad- 
miration of all similarly engaged in every country of the 
world* We would point to those splendid efforts of art, the 
united results of mental power and manual skill, which 
embellish, enrich, and dignify the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry of the land. 
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If there be one thing that more than anotherwould strike 
an observant stranger during his intercourse in London, it 
would be the circumstance, that, go where he might, a su- 
p^uity of ability would meet him. Generally a mixture 
with society produces an impression that men of superior 
talent are the exceptions to the rule of average mind, but 
such is not the case in the metropolis. .Indeed we may 
^^y say, that the converse of the position will most de- 
cidedly hold. Not that the inhabitants of this receptacle 
of restless and ambitious spirits are individually, or even 
generally, distinguished for that sort of superiority which 
is obtain^ by book-learning ; probably, with the exception 
of the more educated classes, the contrary is the case ; but 
we will venture to assert that few persons will be met with 
who have long been resident in the metropolis, but will 
eridence a more perfect acquaintance with their particular 
calling or profession, and a higher ingenuity than is else- 
where generally met with, in either obviating the obstacles 
which present themselves in the course of its prosecution, 
or a greater earnestness, perseverance, and skill, in follow- 
ing it in its ordinary course, and a more general acquaint- 
ance with men and things, a greater facility in penetrating 
into character, and turning the knowledge tnereby acquired 
to account. 

Those whose abilities and connections have placed them 
iu a position to mix with the higher circles of metropo- 
litan society, and who practise in die leading grades of law, 
medicine, and the fine arts, have evinced an eminence of 
mental power, which has decidedly placed them in the very 
highest range of the aristocracy of mind. Nor are these 
alone peculiarly gifted ; nor is the possession of hi^h intel- 
lectual attainment confined to the principals of com- 
mercial establishments. The very nature of business in 
this busy resort of commerce is such that none but those 
whose energy was commensurate with the activity of its 
movements, and whose capacity was equal in amount, 
and sufficient in effect, to apprehend and carry out its 

Fill. Mag. Nov, 1838. h 
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details with the necessary correctness and rapidity, ootdd 
attain to or be retained in important positions, and there is 
consequently among those who fill the subordinate offices 
of metropolitan establishments an immensity of talent 
known only to those whose immediate contiguity gives 
them an opportunity of observing it To those, therefore, 
who have had an opportunity of perceiving this subtratum 
of ability, it appears by no means wonderful that so 
many instances have occurred of men rising from obscurity 
to official and dignified stations who have had nothing 
to depend upon, humanly speaking, but the internal 
spring of unassbted mind. A shrewd observer, indeed, 
of the world, has observed, that most of the great fortunes 
which have been accumulated in London have been 
reared on borrowed capital. Certainly, there are in- 
stances sufficiently stri^ng to impress us fiilly with the 
conviction, that Bacon's apothegm, that " knowledge is 
power,** holds as truly in business as in every other de- 
partment of human interest. A more noted example 
could not have been given than that furnished by the 
celebrated house of Baring Brothers, one of whom now 
fills a highly respected position in the aristocracy of the 
country, and the son of the other is one of the most in- 
fluential of our baronets. The founders of this, perhaps 
the most eminent mercantile house in the world, were two 
fortuneless but respectable young men, natives of Exeter, 
who on entering into commercial hfewere so far assisted as 
to be forwarded in their worldly career by the friendship of 
an uncle, who held such a position in America as secured, 
through the friendship of FrankUn and Jefferson, the 
agency of the United States to his nephews. This no 
doubt was of material service to them, but their success 
must have been chiefly owing to the qualities they evinced. 
The house is now behoved to realise more than one hundred 
thousand pounds a year by mercantile transactions. It is 
said, and we believe on good authority, that, during the 
late crisis, as much as £700,000 was in one day ad^ 
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vanced for the use of the concern hy one of the firm. 
Another instance may be adduced in ti^e declaration of a 
sheriff of late years, who afiirmed at a public dinner, while 
filling one of the chief offices of the city, that he received 
the whole of his scholastic education at a Sunday school, 
and entered London with only half a crown in his pocket. 

Thirty or forty years ago, a joint haberdashery and 
millinery shop was kept, in Fore Street, in the City, by a 
respectable and industrious couple of the name of Todd. 
Business thrived and their energy increased. Their 
customers were pleased, and required a more extensive 
assortment and a lai^er stock of goods to satisfy their de- 
mands. From retail the shopkeepers became at length 
wholesale dealers ; and the insignificant concern of a Uttle 
diaper has developed itself into gigantic dealings, and 
under the present appellation of James Morrison and Co., 
is known, not throughout England and Ireland alone, but 
trough the continent and the world, as one of the most 
enormous establishments in existence. 

Another instance, the details of which will probably be 
recognised by many engaged in the leading commercial 
houses, affords a striking proof how mind and integrity 
serve in the place of position and capital. The friends of a 
youth who were engaged in a small way of business in a 
country town a few miles fi:om London, succeeded after 
some effort in placing him as a boy for general use, when 
about the age of fourteen or fifteen, in a house of consider- 
able importance in the city. From less to more he was 
advanced in the course of some years servitude to a post 
of interest and responsibility ; and at length promoted to a 
still higher grade, where opportunity was afforded for the 
display of the really excellent abihty which he possessed, 
rendered still more valuable as it was by the acquisition of 
much experience during his six or seven years service. 
In this great mart of valuables of all kinds, there is a 
ceaseless struggle going on for ascendancy and wealth, in 
which the competitors are ever striving to surpass each 

h2 
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other^ and in the contest display a wonderful aptitude at 
discovering the means by which their views can be pro^ 
moted. Among them the most prominent^ and effectiye, 
of course, is the superior ability of instruments by which 
the business is to be conducted. The reputation of the 
party of whom we have just spoken had, as is commonly 
the case in London, been widely and quickly spread, and 
many did not hesitate to ascribe much of the prosperity of 
the house in which he was engaged to his abili^ and zeal. 
From the remuneration of a mere boy, useM for httle 
else than to carry parcels, he had by the time he was nine* 
teen, been advanced to the salary of a hundred pounds per 
annum, which two years later was increased to five hun-^ 
dred, and again within a very few years that was made 
eight hundred. This, it might have been supposed, was a 
very handsome attainment for a youth originally without a 
sixpence of his own, and such as one of far higner preten* 
sion might have been well content with. But his good 
fortune did not end here. Shortly after the period to 
which we have last referred, the advanced assistant stepped 
one morning into the counting house and requested a few 
moments conversation with the elder of the two brothers 
who were the principals of the house ; a request with 
which the gentleman addressed readily complied. 

" Certainly, Mr. W ," was the answer immediately 

given ; and closing the door, he drew a couple of chairs to 

the fire, and continued, " Certsdnly, Mr. W , upon 

what subject did you wish to speak ?" 

" Why, Sir, I trust, in what I am about to say, that 
you will not suppose I am at all forgetful of the benefits 
which I have experienced in consequence of my being m 
your establishment." 

" Certainly not, certainly not," rejoined Mr. L., " we 
are satisfied, perfectly so, of the feelings by which yon 
have ever been actuated during the years you have been 
with us, and I trust neither my brother nor myself have 
shown that we are insensible of the value of vour services." 
" On the contrary, it is the way in which those services 
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bare been acknowledged wbicb renders me diffident in 
speaking on tbe present occasion ; but you are aware tbat 
we are all bound to look to our own interest" 

" Undoubtedly we are/' returned bis principal. " Do 
you tbink your salary insufficient" 

'' I am not inclined to find fault witb it, but I bave bad 
a better offer, wbich bowever I would ratber reject tban 
accept" Tben witb a little effort Mr. W. continued: 
** The offer I speak of is of sucb a nature as to induce me 
to ask wbetber you. Gentlemen, are inclined to give me 
any portion of your concern ? " 

Mr. L. mo? ed about upon bis cbair, took up tbe poker, 
laid it down again, considered bow many tens of thousands 
were engaged in tbat concern, reflected upon tbe ability, 
and generously too, upon tbe benefit bis bouse bad en- 
joyed fix)m Mr. W.'s exertions, and at last frankly ac- 
knowledged them, but took time to consult witb bis brother 
before he decided upon such an important topic. A fort- 
ni^t was agreed upon as tbe period for consideration. 

At the end of that fortnight Mr. W. again presented 
himself before his excellent and noble spirited principal, 
and after the friendly accost of the morning, enquired— 

" Have vou consulted upon tbe subject of our con- 
versation ? * 

" Yes, we bave Mr. W., and we have decided that it is 
out of our power to take you into partnership, but I tell 
you wbat we have determined. We will give you two 
thousand a year'* 

" I am obliged for your consideration. Sir," retained 
Mr. W., much moved, *' but that will not suit my pur- 
pose, and am compelled to say that within a couple of 
months I must leave you.** 

" Deeply do I regret it," said Mr. L., " and sincerely 
wish you well." 

'* I thank you, Sir, for this, and all your kindness, and 
trust the concern will not suffer from my absence. Good 
morning." 

" You are welcome, Mr. W., good morning.*' 
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Within two months, Mr. W. was received as the second 
partner of the first house in his own line in the world : a 
house whose transactions are said to amount to as much as 
a million and a half to two millions per annum ; and 
though perhaps not immediately receiving two thousand a 
year, yet ranking as one of the first merchants of the 
metropolis, and in the way to receive much more, perhaps 
ten times more than that amount. 

Such are some of the modes in which wealth, station, 
and very often rank, are achieved in the commercial circles 
of London ; and such are oftentimes, we may call them, 
the daring steps hy which the ladder of greatness is 
mounted. It is true that such things may and do occur, 
but generally we may say in a modified degree, in every 
department of the mercantile world. Yet comparatively 
frequent as they are, we cannot but be greatly struck with 
them when the evidence is brought before us of the supe- 
rior ability, correct calculation, aptness of thought, and 
extent of foresight, which must have been displayed before 
an individual, such as we have here faintly pictured, could 
have fortune thus poured into his hands, and before 
he could be received as a worthy and participant adjunct 
in affairs of so much importance as must be carried on 
every twelve months in houses of the character to which 
we have referred. 

Instances equally striking, and much more interesting, 
might be adduced from other walks in life, did our limits 
permit ; for London is the grand arena on which eminent 
talent, if accompanied by integrity and moral worth — and 
if unaided by those indispensable guarantees of its utility, 
no where will it be sooner disregarded or more commonly 
despised — ^will most certainly, though that reward may for 
a time be deferred, reap its reward of profit and renown. 

The details of the progress of many of our first rate 
artists and professional men, would furnish scenes of 
pathetic and exciting interest equal to the most highly 
wrought passages of romance, but we must for the present 
defer these ; opportunities enough will occur in the course 
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i»f these sketches, when treating of particular localities, to 
biing them forward for the edification, and, we hope, for the 
amusement of our readers. In the meantime we must be 
content with a bare enumeration and classification of the 
inhabitants of this great city, in order that we may not be 
detained longer than we can possibly avoid from our prac- 
tical descriptions of London life. 

Whether it has arisen fi*om the early division of the 
people into clans or tribes, or firom their separation into 
trades or guilds, for the purposes of mutual assistance in 
their operations of handicraft, of mutual defence in times 
when the sword too often wrote the law in the desolations 
of illegal rapine, or of mutual support in the sustenance and 
attainment of political rights, might, perhaps, be difficult to 
tell, but certain it is, that in all great communities, we find 
men clustering together in brotherhoods or callings. Fol- 
lowers of certain trades or professions are found living 
chiefly in the inunediate neighbourhood of each other. 
In London this is especially the case, and the business of 
the place could hardly have been carried on to its present 
extent had any other arrangement prevailed. Throughout 
the large squares, and the principal streets leading out of 
them at the west end of the town, the sites are occupied by 
the mansions and houses of the nobility and wealthy gentry 
of the land ; the majority of which are partially or entirely 
closed during the autumnal and winter months of the 
year. Here and there the residence of a first rate mer- 
chant, who has no place in the country, may be met with 
aniong them, but they are few and far between. The 
smaller streets, and the leading street thoroughfares sur- 
rounding them, such as Regent Street, Bond Street, 
Oxford Street, Piccadilly, St James's Street, and almost 
the whole of Pall Mall, are inhabited by those whose 
business it is to minister to the wants of their wealthier 
neighbours, and in them are consequently found the most 
splendidly decorated and most magnificently furnished 
shops, or rather we should say repositories of all that is 
luxurious, elegant, and refined ; and it is through the fire- 
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quent visits of the higher classes to London^ and the extent 
and variety of these stores, that every part of even the 
remote and retired districts of the country sue quickly 
made acquainted and filled with the most recherche pro- 
ductions of modern art. Who can tell how influential such 
a means may be in the diffusion of civihzing and elevating 
ideas among the rude and uncultivated inhabitants of 
remote districts ! 

In this portion of the Metropolis the most fashionable 
hotels are to be met with. Places which are furnished with 
the costliness and variety of a nobleman's mansion, and 
which often serve for the sojourn of such members of the 
Haut'ton as do not keep up Town establishments of their 
own. Mivart's and Coulson s are in Brook Street leading 
from Bond Street to Grosvenor Square. The equally 
fashionable and perhaps more expensive *' Clarendon 
is in Bond Street; Long's is in the same fashionable 
promenade. ** The Albany" is in Piccadily ; and numbers 
of others, of almost equal note, are thickly scattered about 
in the same quarter. Some of the leading artists, painters 
and sculptors, whose names and works are known through- 
out the regions of modem refinement, are domiciled in 
several of the more quiet, though not less respectable 
streets, of the neighbourhood, though the greatest poKtion 
of them have the good sense to choose a more distant but 
more salubrious portion of modem Babylon, and are to be 
frequently met with in Pimlico, and the northern streets 
above Oxford Street, and Kensington, but especially in 
the last. The same places may be assigned as the 
residence of many men who have adopted literature as a 
profession, and whose works have been very greatly in- 
strumental in procuring the intellectual position by which 
this country is distinguished. 

Bedford Square, Russell Square, Euston, Tavistock, 
Wobum and Brunswick Squares, and the streets adjoining 
to them, especially the two first, have been selected fi)r the 
residence of a great number of the principal individuals in 
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the legal and medical professions; some of the most 
eminent physicians and barristers being found in that 
neighbourhood. Bedford Row has long been noted for the 
offices of first-rate solicitors which it contains. Gray's Inn 
and its precincts are similarly inhabited. 

Paternoster Row^ Fleet Street, and Cheapside^ and their 
neighboorhoods, have, from the very introduction of the art 
of printing, been particularly marked for the number of 
booksellers, publishers, and printers who are to be found 
there. In the neighbourhood of the second, Wynkyn de 
Worde established his office very shortly after Caxton had 
made the principle known in England. 

The long lines of streets including Oxford Street, 
Holbom, the Strand, &c., extending from Hyde Park to 
Aldgate, contain that immense number of shops to which 
private purchasers resort from every part of the civilized 
world. 

Cheapside especially, and the streets leading at right 
angles to it, are chiefly occupied by the agents of the laj^e 
cotton and silk mami^turers, whose mechanical ope- 
rations are carried on at hundreds of miles from the 
metropolis, and who are many of them in the possession of 
concerns, comprising an extent, and employing a number 
of individuals, equal to the population of towns. 

Lombard Street is literally filled with bankers, who are 
daily employed in the transference of wealth of almost 
untold amount ; the street in which their establishments 
are found being the centre of an area of about a quarter of 
a mile in diameter, undoubtedly the richest in the world, 
and including within its rs^e the enormous concern of the 
Bank of England, where generally so many as upwards 
of eleven lumdred clerks are employed. 

Comhill is noted for its shops of silversmiths, watch and 
chrcmometer dealers, and jewellers ; while Broad Street 
and its district, situated a little behind, is now exclusively 
devoted to the offices of merchants, who there, in their 
counting houses^ with a stroke of the pen^ complete 
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transactions which have fortunes for their amounts and 
property in the Indies, or in settlements ahnost equally 
distant, for their ohjects. 

Fenchurch Street, and the streets leading from it to the 
water side, are chiefly occupied by houses who deal largely 
in tea, sugars, spices, and grocery, while Upper Thames 
Street partakes much of the same character, though that 
street as well as Lower Thames Street are more engaged 
in general merchandize. In the latter the Custom House 
is situated. 

High Street, Southwark, commonly called the Borough, 
is almost exclusively the mart for an article of great com- 
mercial dealing, hops; and in its neighbourhood there 
is also a great market for hay. 

Down the River Thames on both sides, throughout an 
extent of several miles, the banks are lined with wharfs and 
warehouses for merchandize, of a rough, but hardly less 
valuable kind. Beyond, on every side, extending far into 
the country, lie the suburban dependencies, each comprising 
a population equal to the masses who inhabit first-rate 
towns ; while again, around, clustered in every direction, 
and studding the variable ground which rises and swells 
around this mighty metropolis stand the villas of the 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers and tradesmen, exhibit- 
ing almost every style of architecture, and replete with 
every thing that can conduce to comfort, luxury, and 
elegance. 

Thus have we given fully as our necessarily confined 
limits would allow a summary of the inhabitants of this, 
the first city of the world, and a slight reference to their 
characters, interests, and pursuits. We bad hoped to have 
included within the present paper an account of the modes 
of living of at least some portion, but it has already far 
exceeded the prescribed range, and we are reluctantly 
compelled to defer that portion of our subject to the next 
number. 
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COUNTRY QUARTERS.-A SKETCH. 

*' And such is human life ; so gliding on. 

It glimmers like a meteor and is gone." — Roosbs. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to living in a healthy 
country viUage near a populous town is, meeting so very 
often with the pale ana worn -out sufferer in our frequent 
rambles. And yet, too, it is sometimes beneficial in calling 
us from this beautifid world and its attractions, to reflect 
how soon, by the power of One of whom we too seldom 
think of, we may become as low and as feeble. With 
these beings passing away before our eyes ought we not 
to be humble ! 

The village of Momside and its beautifiil surrounding 
country, situated in a valley, and sheltered from all noxious 
winds, seemed a second Montpellier ; but, alas ! it is too 
frequently only a last resource. The anxious and alarmed 
friends hasten with the energy of a dying hope to take 
lodgings in our village. Our cottage, though not immedi- 
ately in Momside, is yet so near as to give us many op- 
portunities both of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
these invalids. The first whom I happened to know was 
Helen Amay, a young lady about eighteen. Her parents 
had taken apartments in Momside. She was in die last 
stage of a deep decline, that self -deceiving disease which 
buoys up with hope one day, and the next sinks its 
victim in the deepest despair. Many a time on one of 
her brighter days would she, leaning on the arm of her 
affectionate sister, Maria, saunter forth among the beautiful 
fields, and not unfrequently come to visit us, and rest 
from her short, but, to her, fatiguing walk. 

The summer passed on, and I am almost sure she had 
not an idea that her illness would terminate so fatally. 
Towards the end of autumn she returned to town, no better, 
and as I happened to be on a visit in England, I did not 
hear much of her during the winter, excepting that she 
was gradually fiding away. On my return I hastened 
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to Mom side, when one of my first enquiries was after the 
fair invalid. Though almost obtrusive in the intensity of 
interest which we severally entertained for her, not one 
amongst us could repress his feelings, for there was 
about Helen an airiness, grace, and lightness of deportment, 
that, even in the fading of her beauty, rendered her most 
fascinatingly attractive. Her health had caused the roses 
on her cheeks to fade, and the almost uninterrupted, though 
not melancholy depression of spirits which almost invaria- 
bly accompanies the decay, and precedes the dissolution, of 
the holy, and the good, was evinced in her in the mildest 
gentleness. Her figure was attenuated by illness, but ne- 
ver lost its roundness or symmetry, and when in the clear 
calm evenings of that July, she might be seen supported 
by her mother and brother across the little green that lay 
before the cottage where she dwelt, calmly contemplating 
the glories of the setting sun, the beauteous depiction 
of her sweet and softened spirit was shed over her glowing 
and lovely countenance. Her light brown hair was braid- 
ed across her ivory brow, through which the pellucid veins 
wandered in slightly tinged and azure streaks, which served 
to render whiter by their contrast the alabaster fore- 
head through which they strayed. Her coimtenance 
had assumed a beautiful oval instead of the cheerful roimd 
by which it had been distinguished, and the half defined 
colouring of faded carnation, by which her cheeks were 
tinged, only just showed what the brightness of its glow 
had been. Her slightly sunken eye almost more than 
her sweetly moulded lips, as they curved in an involuntary 
smile, answered the greetings of the attached and respect- 
fiil villagers as they passed her from their daily toil, and 
touched their hats and courteseyed their duty, as they called 
it, to Helen and her friends, while their flitting shadows 
hasted across the golden sward. 

But the fresh and fragrant air that breathed upon her 
fkce brought not health upon the breeze. The summer 
declined not so fast as simk her gentle frame, and soon h^ 
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graceful form was only seen occasionally at the door. Then 
die village gossips said that poor Miss Helen could not 
long survive, and to the repeated enquiries of the members 
of our circle, the answer given was only a sigh and a shak- 
ing of the head. 

I was wandering later than usual one evening towards 
the end of August, when the sun had set, and the gathering 
clouds were accumulating in stormy masses in the sky, while 
the wind in fitful sighs gave notice of approaching autunm. 
I had just made a fruitless enquiry after the lady at the 
cottage, of a rustic, who was passing over the s^le neiu* 
which I stood, when a little object flitting in the air at- 
tracted my attention, and after careering for a few minutes, 
fell nearly at my feet It was a yellow leaf, the first sad pre- 
cursor of the desolation of vegetable death. Hardly had 
I thought a moment on the circumstance so strangely 
analagous to my meditations, when a single and a solemn 
toll of the village bell firom the spire in the vale below, and 
then another, and another, gave a melancholy foreboding. 
I looked, and the drear and dying light sufficed to show me 
the cottage blinds were down. Heaven had taken its 
own. 

Next spring I returned to Momside, and Helen's friends 
living in the neighbouring town, I went soon to see them, 
and she was spoken of with a melancholy but yet resigned 
feeling. Her character was peculiarly feminine, and she 
delighted in all those employments and amusements which 
so especially belong to her sex. Her brothers and sisters 
have some beautiful specimens of her flowers, which tbey 
treasure as mementoes of their departed sister. I have 
now before me a delicate leaf of a jessamine plant, cut in 
paper, which is the only material remembrance I have of 
her, though she can never fade from my recollection. 
During another visit Maria informed me that her father 
and brothers were intending to set out for America, for 
the purpose of purchasing a small farm and cultivating it, 
and that the rest of the uunily were to follow when they 
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had got partly settled. The succeeding winter they re* 
ceived many letters from America, with favourable ac- 
counts, and wishing them to come out during the summer. 
Time flew on, and I had to bid adieu to the last of this 
family. Before they left Scotland they came to Momside 
to see for the last time the cottage where Helen had spent 
the summer preceding her death, and to indulge their me* 
lancholy reminiscences. And though now far in a distant 
land ; though, perchafice, hardships and adversity may 
coldly fall upon hem, there will still be a bright spark in 
their hearts when they think of their angel sister. 



STANZAS. 
" We all do fiule as a leaf." 

How beautiful the buds of spring, 

Folded on the bush and tree ; 
Even as yon fair and helpless thing, 

That clasps its mother's knee ! 
How beautiiul when young leaves swarm 

By thousands, bursting bright ; 
How beautiful the youthful form. 

Bounding in wild delight. 
But youth and childhood, oh, how brief ! 

Man fades as fades a leaf ! 

All trembling hangs the leaflet frail. 

Shook by the lightest breath ; 
How soon does childhood's cheek turn pale. 

And youth bow down in death. 
And droops bright manhood's noble form, 

From sickness, care, and woe, 
As summer leaves, beneath the storm. 

In dust lie scattered low. 
Our days how fleeting, vain, and brief f 

Man fades as fades the leaf ! 

Man may escape life's thousand foes. 

By youth and beauty blest, 
He may in wealth's soft arms repose. 

Yet here is not his rest. 
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Soon, soon, liis spring of life will go. 

His summer glory fly, 
And autumn mark his furrowM brow. 

And wintry death draw nigh. 
Our days how fleeting, vain, and brief! 

Man fades as fades a leaf ! 

The leaves that fade, and trembling fall. 

Never again shall bloom ; 
But man shall hear the trumpet-call. 

And quit the silent tomb. 
Forth from their graves that blast shall bring 

A startling multitude, 
UnnumberM as the leaves of spring. 

With endless life endued. 
Saved through His blood, who died for men. 

And washed from every guilty stain. 
To dwell where comes not sin or grief — 

Where man fades not as fades the leaf ! 



FLOWERS. 



** I wove a wreath of rosy flowers, 
Whose blushing heads with dew drops crown'd 

Seemed bat to cheer life's lonely hours ; 

To shade younr love's and beauty's bowers. 
And shed thdr sweetest fragrance round." 

There is perhaps no country under the sun in which 
flowers have not been raised to a high imaginary estima- 
tion, either as tokens of affection, symbols of victory, or 
as emblems of peace. Flowers have been, and are still 
badges of Nations; the Rose of England; the Lily of 
France ; the Thistle of Scotland ; and the Shamrock, or 
Trefoil of Ireland. The Emperor of China, amongst 
other titles, b saluted as " The Rose of DeUght." 

In the village of Picardy, called Salency, there exists at 
the present day (or did till within a few years past) a Fes- 
tival, which is said to have heen founded hy St. Medard, 
in the fifteenth century. It is called the " Festival of the 
Rose," and consists of a solenm trial before appointed 
judges ; the candidates are maidens of the village, and she 
whose character and conduct during the past year is proved 
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to have been the most discreet^ kind, simple, and religious, is 
rewarded with a crown of roses, and a wedding dower of 
1201ivres. These crowns are sacredly preserved by the 
fortunate possessors, and in after years are shown to their 
children, to create and encourage a spirit of emulation. 

There is a Comedy, written by Madame de Genlis, 
founded upon this ceremony, and entitled •' The Queen of 
the Rose of Salency." 



STANZAS. 



My light of life is waning, 

Its beauty's in decay, 
The tie to earth is straining, 

A£fection ebbs away. 

The bright bhie vault of heaven, 
With stars of brighter light, 

Shines calmly forth at even. 
But ends in darker night. 

The brilliancy of morning, 
The day-spring from on high. 

All nature's face adorning, 
But speaks that storms are nigh. 

The caroling orison 

Of day-light's sweetest song, 
Best, to sightless ether risen. 

The breeze is borne along. 

Hope that, in love, has lighted 

Our path in early time. 
Most bitterly is blighted 

When manhood's reached its prime. 

Then let earth's trifles hasten 

Their progress to decay ; 
Life's dreariness begins when 

Affection ebbs away. 



THF GREAT WESTERN. 

Steau seems to be the grand power by which the ends 
of the earth are to be bioiigfat into close connection. 
Almost every year some new enterpriae is undertaken by 
its agency, and, with few exceptions, with a successful 
result. Within a rery short period our island will be 
completely intersected by railways — the gallant steamer 
whose portrait decorates the page has, by repeated trips, 
actually reduced the distance between England and New 
York nearly three-fourths, performing a voyage in twelve 
days which erewhile occupied forty. Not long, we trust, 
will it be before the e^nperiment is made to India — who 
can doubt its success r for though originating in man's 
ambition, and with a view to personal aggrandizement and 
the accimiulation of wealth, we do firmly believe that this 
mode of speedy communication will, under Providence, 
greatly facilitate the extension of the kingdom of Christ, 
and hasten that longed-for period, when " the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
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Our present object, however, must be to confine our- 
selves to an account of the Great Western Steam Ship, 
which is the property of a new company at Bristol, where 
she was built, but was sent to London to be fitted up. She 
is two hundred and thirty-six feet in length, fifty-eight 
and a half in breadth, and her registered tonnage is 1340. 
She is very firmly built, and has stowage room for eight 
hundred tons of coal, or of coal and cargo combined, be- 
sides room for provisions and three hunc&ed people. In 
addition to this there is sufficient space for the officers and 
crew, consisting of about sixty individuals. There are 
state rooms for 128 first-class passengers, and 20 good 
secondary berths, and, should it be found desirable to give 
up cargo room, 100 more persons might be accom- 
modated. 

The saloon is most gorgeously fitted up. It is 75 feet 
long and 2 1 broad, independent of the recesses on either 
side, where it is 34 feet broad, and 9 feet high clear of the 
l;eam. 

The remaining description of the internal fittings up 
we copy from the Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal : — 

•' The small cabins on each side, and communicating 
with the saloon, each contain two sleeping berths, so ar- 
ranged that in the day time they may be turned up against 
the side of the vessel, and conceal the bedding, thereby 
forming a small sitting-room, seven feet by eight feet. At 
the end of the state cabin is th0 ladies' saloon, which is 
very tastefully fitted up by the upholsterer, and on the 
opposite side is the steward's room, containing every con- 
venience to render this important department (to the pas- 
senger) complete. It is furnished with a supply of salt 
and fresh water, and one of Stirling's filterers. The ar- 
rangement of the bells is deserving of notice. In the 
steward's room, standing on a shelf, are two small ma- 
hogany boxes, about one foot long, and eight inches 
square, each containing a beU, communicating by means 
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of wires to every bertb> cabin> and other department of the 
vessel. When the attendance of the steward is re- 
quired^ the passenger pulls the bell rope in his berths 
which rings the bell in the small box^ and at the 
same time, by means of a small lever, forces up, through 
a sht in the Ud, a small tin lable, about two inches by one 
inch, with the number of the room painted on it requiring 
the services of the steward, and there remains imtil the 
steward has ascertained the number of the room and 
pushed it down again. Thus, instead of having an inter-^ 
minable number of bells, one for every department, there 
are only two. This arrangement, which is aUke ingenious 
as it is useful, is deserving the notice of architects. We 
understand it is the invention of a person residing at 
Greenock. Between the steward's room and the ladies' 
cabin, in the midship, is a spacious staircase, with hand- 
some ornamental railing bronzed and gilded, the wood work 
painted iu imitation of pollard oak." 



THE FINE ARTS. 

Nothing can more excite the pleasurable surprise and 
admiration of a reflective mind, at the goodness of the 
beneficent Ruler of the universe, than the wonderful wisdom 
wherewith he has controlled the several faculties of his 
creatures and superinduced them to their benefit. Were 
it not indeed for the lamentable and desperate corruption, 
to which by his fall firom original purity man has become 
heir, the natural exercise of his powers must in the coiurse 
of time have brought him into thatlibertyof godliness which 
by his present perversity of wickedness he is prevented 
from enjoying. Around him, on earth, in sea, and sky, are 
strewn objects of the most witching and perfect beauty. 
Gracefulness of form and sweetness and variety and 
intensity of colouring are lavished on every side ; and if 
he looks into his own nature, or only observes the counte- 

i 2 
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nances of his fellows^ lie finds another and a wider empire 
for his thoughts to revel in. Boundless as are the themes 
for contemplation and the causes of delight in the physical 
inreation, the store is still wider, infinitely enlarged in the 
moral world. Ample as the imagination can conceive, far as 
idea can shoot, is the reach of human enjojnnent — ^no limit 
does it know until it reach that depth of the immense pro- 
found in matter as well as in mind, which we indicate bv 
the va^e and incomprehensible designation of infinitude 
— a term as far beyond the grasp of human power as that 
which it represents. 

To render the enjoyment of this empire more complete 
and constant, the mind of man is peculiarly adapted to 
observe, to grasp at, and to acquire a property in these 
several elements of delight. To secure a de facto pro- 
perty in them, except to a very confined extent, is of 
course impossible, and the endeavour to attain such a pro- 
perty only, is ever the work and indication of a Httle spirit 
and of a little mind. To secure any enlarged possession, 
in property, the attainment must be of a common charac- 
ter, or that in which many can partake — a property which, 
while it as a thing, a substance, belongs to one, is in 
reality, and morally, the possession of sJl. The former 
propensity is evidenced in the pursuit of wealth — the latter 
of knowledge; and the reason why the former is despicable, 
and the latter estimable is, that tne first has for its object 
selfish enjo3rment, and the last is, firom necessity, generous 
in its motive, and whether intended or not, must have a 
reference to the common advantage. Hence, pursuits of 
this character, are deemed hberaJ, and consequently so 
esteemed among men ; and of these, those which minister to 
imaginative delight are especially regarded, for no great 
efibrt of art was ever accompHshed without becoming a 
source of interest and enjoyment to multitudes. More 
than this, fi:om calling out the higher faculties, and ex- 
ercising the nobler portion of our natiure, they are con- 
sidered and called the Fine Arts. 
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There is in human nature a propensity to acquire. It 
is implanted in us at the moment of birth, or at what 
other period the soul is united to the body. It is common^ 
it is universal ; and wherever rightly developed, it leads us on 
to its ultimate object, the attainment of that peace which 
passeth all understanding. It induces us to desire the 
possession of that which is beautiful, valuable, interesting, 
or strange. This can only be accomplished in three ways, 
— by description, or in words ; by representation, or in 
colours ; or by figuration, or modelled substance ; and hence 
we have the sister arts oi Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture. 
The restless activity of the mind induces us to invest 
every thing we see or conceive with real or supposed 
attributes. Indeed, it is impossible for us to imagine any 
thing like perfect unity or one thing alone ; and hence the 
innumerable concomitants which art has assiduously and ably 
brought in to aid its efiects. 

With poetry or discription we have little to do. Though 
accounted an art, and though a certain degree of mental 
eflfort, similar in its process to physical manipulation, be 
necessary to shape the rough idea, and express it with 
beauty, perspicuity or strength, yet is it not art properly 
so called. This latter term implies the use of the physical 
powers, the hands more especially, nay almost entirely, for 
at least such is the impression the word has ever conveyed 
to our mind, just as in painting, the fingers are necessary 
to the use of the pencil, and the hand to that of the brush 
— and without the exercise of these two instruments there 
could be no painting. The mind it is which conceives 
the subject, but much manual dexterity is necessary to 
put it on the canvass — a dexterity requiring years of prac- 
tice to attain. So in sculpture, the conception oi the 
figure or the group is undoubtedly a mental operation, and 
very often one of very high order ; but a sldU is requisite 
to chisel out the marble to its requisite proportions and 
size, to mould the limbs, and mark the veins, of nice and 
rare existence. Nay, indeed, it may be questioned 
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whether m sculpture manual dexterity be not the more 
necessary qualification of the two. From daily experience 
we know that there are very few persons competent to 
execute the meanest portion of a sculptor's work, though 
there are thousands and tens of thousands able to conceive 
far nobler designs, than ninety-nine out of every himdred 
that have ever been accompUshed. 

In writing, such is not the case, the most uncouth 
characters that ever were framed can as well convey the 
most lofty conceptions of the spirit as those which exhibit 
perfect symmetry. How many of tiie noblest efforts of 
mental power have received a substantial existence in 
writing, which, except to a practised eye, was altogether 
unintelligible. Nay, farther than this, how utterly unne- 
cessary was the art of writing at all, to produce the fuD 
effect of the thunder of Demosthenes upon the hearts of 
his hearers, or to render evident the sweetness of that 
eloquence which fell from the honied lips of Cicero. We 
think, then, from these considerations, that poetry or 
description ought to be placed out of the pale of what are 
called the Fine Arts, and take stand on a more elevated 
site, being solely a power of the mind, without having any 
manual skill necessary to aid or insure its effects. 

Thus then it appears that to the execution of productions 
of the Fine Arts the powers both of body and mind are 
necessary. Doubtiess the higher the reach of mind dis- 
played in the conception of painting, sculpture, or enamel, 
the more noble and more valuable are the results ; but to 
the accomplishment of these results the accordance of rare 
physical powers, and uncommon manual dexterity, are as 
absolutely requisite as the mental process. The prin- 
ciples by which these conjoined powers are rendered com- 
petent to the execution of great tasks are another branch 
of the subject. Three principles there certainly are, 
without the use of which the utmost skill and practice 
would be unavailing, but by the aid of which anything 
may be accomplished. 
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ONOMAtOLOGY. No. II. 

"Well, Daniel,** said Gay, "thou hast studied the dictionary to some 
purpose.** — Thb Doctor. 

Whilst some distinguished modern philanthropists 
have thus generously taken under their charge the 
" human face divine/' and have zealously lahoured to im- 
part grace and heauty to the whole exterior aspect, others 
have turned their henevolent attention to the puiification 
and adjustment of the inner man^ and to the preservation 
of order and harmony in the complex conformation of 
internal humanity. Here the Hygeist comes into ad- 
mirable and effective operation, and> commencing with 
the seat and centre of disease, makes the crimson flood 
flow in brighter currents, and sends health and vigour 
through all the ramifications of the system. To the ac- 
complishment of this desirable object, Pills Antibilious, 
Analeptic, and Amaranthine, are furnished by the phar- 
macopeia of empiricism, and exhibited in abundance by 
the disinterested discoverers ; while the pills of Hygeian 
Morison, that require not " the foreign aid of ornament,** 
but make their glory in the " single R," are supplied, for 
the benefit of universal man and the correction of uni- 
versal disease, in rich and free profusion. These panaceas 
find admirable co-operators in the nostrums for specific 
maladies — ^in the applications for local and organical de- 
rangements. Hence we are blessed with Odontalgic for 
aching teeth. Opodeldoc for aching joints, Opthalmic 
Ointment for aching eyes. Cephalic Snuff* for aching 
heads, and Anodyne Cordial for aches of almost every 
other name. For aching hearts, whether arising from 
friendship unretumed, or friendship broken — from the 
proud man's contumely, or the, scorn of the world — from 
the fancied troubles and visionary trials which an active 
imagination so frequently creates, or from those actual 
and positive sufferings which occasionally find an entrance 
into every bosom, and press with sad and bitter reality on 
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the springs of happiness and of hope, it may he presumed 
that Science, even in its noblest exercise, has devised 
nothing more effectual than the great and sovereign re- 
medy furnished, from the commencement of all time, by 
the mens conscia recti and the consolations of Religion. 
The pangs of unrequited love are sui generis, and beyond 
the reach, not only of empirical profession, but of or* 
thodox skill, whether it come recommended by English 
pure and undefiled, or disguised in the more imposing 
garb of Hellenistic antiquity : — 

Hel mihi, quod nollis amor est medicabilis herbis ! 

Whilst the health and organical functions are thus 
maintained and regulated by potions and lotions of most 
learned name, vigour, and energy, elegance and beauty 
are imparted to the corporeal frame — in the rougher sex 
by Gymnastic recreations, not in all respects — thanks to 
march of improvement — conformed to tne Grecian pro- 
totype, though thus borrowing a Grecian cognomen ;— 
and by the less laborious and more graceful Calisthenics 
for gentler woman. If these exercises fail to create ap- 
petite, or to woo and win " kind nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep," — thanks to the Tonics that would make the 
Epicure relish the unseasoned black broth of Sparta ; — 
and blessings on the Hypnohgist, who, without injurious 
opiates or an appeal to the somniferous influence of 
Mesmerism, can seal the eyes in slumbers soft and re- 
freshing. ' More tranquil recreation is afforded to the fait 
by Mr. Moon's ingenious Astronomia, by the revolving 
Thaumatrope, or the ever-varying Chromapolygon : while 
a taste for music, as well as for novelty, finas, at once, 
pleasing gratification in the soft Accordion or sym- 
phonious Glycybarisono, charming the heart and fasci- 
nating the senses with strains of dulcet sweetness. 

In this general and profound system of empirical 
Therapeutics, here cursorily glanced at, even the extre- 
mities are not neglected, but receive a reasonable portion 
of protecting and fostering care from the " Graus matri- 
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bus ;** for the Cheiropodist, with more than Esculapian 
skill, removes unsightly and painful excrescences from 
the hands and feet, and Rheumalexema, gently relaxing 
the galling fetters of "Arthritic tyranny/* puts into 
walking order every gouty toe. Then, too, we enjoy the 
advantage of an Orthopedic establishment, where, by a 
novel mode of treatment, the knees are prevented from 
forming undignified angles or ungraceful curves, and the 
feet, however deformed originally, rendered models of 
symmetry and beauty. 

Nor even here is the rich fund of modem Grsecisms 
exhausted. Into the familiar designations of many ad- 
ditions to the conveniences and elegancies of life, Greek 
phraseology extensively enters. Thus the plain goose- 
quill with which our less ambitious and less aspiring an- 
cestors were so well contented, and to which we are in* 
debted for so many ponderous tomes of vast and varied 
learning, f is now supplanted and superseded by the 
Macrostyle, Eutrochostyle, and Rkadiographic Steel 
Pens ; and the common Black-lead Pencil, by the patent 
Styhxynons^^aW of which, it would but be fair to presume, 
would give a n^w impulse and a fresh momentum, not 
merely to the pleasing art of Calligraphy, but to the 
rapid evolution of thought arid the giant career of mind; 

This prevailing taste for Greek terminology it would be 
easy to illustrate by numerous other examples equally 
recondite and not less singular, and all as unintelligible 

* " Unhappy 1 whom to beds of pain. 

Arthritic tyranny consig:ns ; 
Whom smiling nature courts in vain, 
Though rapture sings and beauty shines." 
How much real enjoyment of nature was lost, in Johnson's time, for 
want of RheunuUesema I 

t What would have been said to Eutrochottiyle and Rkadiographic pens 
by old Philemon Holland, who, in the gratefol fulness of his hewl;, thus 
concludes one of his erudite folios : — 

" With one sole pen I wrote this book, 

Made of a gray goose quill ; 
A pen it was when it I took. 
And a pen I leave it still." 
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to the rural ''million'* as ''heathen Greek" to Prior's 
Merry Andrew, or as, even to the learned, the mysterious 
Aballiboozobanaanarribo, the enigmatical " Doctor." 
Yet, it cannot hut he considered somewhat remarkable, 
that, whilst there is so general an outcry against " hard 
names," and " break-jaw words," in the natural sciences, 
where they are often unavoidable, and sometimes highly 
useful, there should be so prevalent a disposition to dig- 
nify articles intended for familiar, every-day purposes by 
high-sounding, far-fetched, classical appellations, in pre- 
ference to a plain, intelligible, common-sense designation 
in the vernacular tongue. ^ 

It would be interesting to inquire how far this Hel- 
lenestic mania has to do, either as cause or effect, with 
the adoption of the more ornate style and inflated phra- 
seology now so generally sanctioned in practice, if not 
approved in theory, by our most celebrated writers. That 
it is in some way connected with it, is beyond a question, 
whether it be by the more general diffusion of learning, 
or by the inevitable changes occasioned in the current of 
popular taste by the mutations of circumstances and the 
progress of events. Yet, it is fervently to be hoped that 
it will be long before a change so thorough and complete 
will be effected as shall weaken or destroy our just appre- 
ciation of the beautiful specimens of Saxon English, 
preserved in the authorized translation of the Bible, 
which has hitherto resisted the rage of innovation, and 
abounds with examples of the most touching pathos of 
diction and fascinating symplicity of style. 



THE MONTHS. 

NOVEMBER. 

At length His gone ! — The long, low, lingering moan 
Hath slowly died of the dark stormy west 

Again, throughout the sky, the wind hath grown 
To a dread hurricane. The beetling crest 

Of huge Ben Lomond gleams with shaded light, 

That pierced the clouds j and now His capped with night. 
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Darkness and tempests settle on his brow ; 

One black domain of mingled storm is there. 
Enveloping each peak, which lost is now 

In mists and vapours, dark, and dim, and drear. 
While threatening curls o'er the wide lake strive 
To emulate the gusts the firmament that rive. 

Again the tempest breaks along the strand. 
With force and fury unrestrained driven. 

Impetuous, rushing far, sublime and grand, 
Beneath the rugged face of wintry heaven. 

Awful effort ! — the mightiest and the last 

Of the fierce boding equinoctial blast. 

The wind hath passed in mutterings away ; 

Or, sighing soft, reluctant hath sunk ; 
While drizzling rain enshrouds the closing day. 

As Ihough his fill the king of storms had drunk. 
And one unbroken cloud of gloom is shed 
O'er the low sky — fit shroud for nature dead. 

Scarce does the glimmering light uncertain show 
The naked forms of gaunt and leafless trees. 

As in the murk obscure, they wailing throw 
Their arms in answering motion to the breeze ; 

Till heard, not seen, the rayless darkness falls. 

And every horrid shape the thoughtless mind appals. 

Ag^ain day breaks, but not with joyful light, 
Bringing sweet hopes and happiness in train ; 

No opening sky, with glorious rose tints bright, 
But mist, and fog, and dreariness again. 

And odourless and shadeless, bleak and dim. 

The heavy day drags on, as made for spectres grim. 

And if, perchance, the sickly sunshine cast 
A wat'ry splendour o'er fair nature's face. 
It faintly struggles 'gainst the wintry blast. 

And briefly lends a flitting, feeble, grace ; 
Should it then hap, that bland and balmy spring 
O'er earth and sky awhile its sweetness fling, 
'Tis but a messenger of peace upon the wing. 
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But hath then dark November no release 
From storm, and gloom, and morky vapours deep f 

No cheering influence, as days decrease, 
And nature's children sink to deathful sleep ? 

Nought to relieve the hastening year's decline ? 

Nought that from dulness can life's lees refine ? 

Oh ! yes, from storm and tempests roaring loud, 
And all the dreariness and rain without ; 

Far from the busy tumult of the crowd. 
The world, its riot, selfishness and rout, 

A sweet enduring remedy is given. 

Bestowed, on man corrupt, by pitying heaven. 

Home! thou dearest, best of earthly joys. 
Where every sweet, that free from sin is found. 

True heartfelt love, a sweet that never cloys ; 
Worth more than all beside within earth's bound. 

A charm as ceaseless as 'tis pure and free, 

Taste alike, and proof, of Gospel liberty. 

Yea, earnest then, the spirit turns within. 
And finds in converse, round the hearth's bright blaze 

Rest most delightful, where the world's low din 
Dares not intrude, but peace the spirits raise. 

Just in proportion as the heart can feel 

Joys that are sinless, and the tongue reveal. 

Yes, close and closer still, as roars abroad 

The tempest high, with wild commingling rage. 

The circle draws, and tighter still the cord 

That ties their heart's affections. On the page 

Of life's experience sweetly then is traced. 

The line of love which oft hath care effaced. 

Hail then, thou dark November ! month of storm, 
Of Winter's long prospective herald drear. 

When every blight that nature fair deforms 
Is rife in power. Cheerless, yet most dear. 

For homeward led is every heart by thee, 

Thou well-spring deep of human sympathy.. 
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DEW. 

Who has not seen and admired the heautiful drops of 
condensed vapour, like well formed glohules of crystal, 
with which vegetation is covered, in early morning, before 
the sun fully exerts its vaporizing influence ? How re- 
freshed and invigorated the delicate flower appears to be by 
the drops under the weight of which it bows its modest 
head ! How brightly they shine, reflecting the slanting 
rays of the rising sun ! Of all the hoiurs of nature's beauty 
and enchantment none are more pleasing to her admirers 
than that of the dewy mom. It is not, however, our pro- 
vince to describe the appearance of the country, when the 
dew hangs heavily upon waking vegetation, or to express 
the feelmgs with which the sight is observed by a mind 
aHve to the varied beauties and terrors of external exist- 
ence, but to give a philosophical account of the origin of 
the phenomenon. 

For many years philosophers were veiy undecided as to 
the origin of dew ; some maintained that it rose from the 
earth, and some that it descended from the clouds. To 
support these opposite opinions, the advocates on each 
side, laboured strenuously, and introduced arguments and 
experiments almost without end to prove themselves right, 
and their opponents wrong. A feeUng of partizanship 
thus took the place of philosophical enquiry, and never 
were the disputants so far from the trudi as then. Dr. 
WeUs, a man of science and of acute perception, com- 
menced the investigation in a different spirit, and proved 
that both the contending parties were wrong, and totally 
ignorant of the cause. It would be interesting to follow 
the course of investigation, and to urge the importance of 
inductive reasoning, the value of which was so clearly 
proved in this instance, but as the space devoted to our 
enquiries will not allow, we will attempt to explain the re- 
sult of his experiments with as much simplicity as possible. 

The drops of water formed upon plants, trees, and some 
other things exposed to the atmosphere, are neither thrown 
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down from the clouds> nor are they produced by the con- 
densation of vapour rising from the earth, but the vapour 
contained in the atmosphere is condensed upon bodies 
cooler than the air itself. Still it must have been observed, 
that dew is not formed upon all substances, nor upon si- 
milar things in different situations. The explanation of 
these circumstances will illustrate the origin of dew under 
all its conditions. 

There are two ways in which a substance may be cooled, 
or in other words lose a portion of its sensible heat, — by 
conduction, and by radiation. The conduction of heat is 
a phenomenon so commonly observed, that it will not be 
necessary to make many remarks concerning it. When 
a poker is put into the fire, that part which is exposed to 
the immediate action of heat, will in a short time become 
red hot But this is not the only part which receives an 
increase of temperature, for the portion most distant from 
the source of heat will also be hotter than it was previous 
to its being placed in the fire. This result is occasioned 
by the property of conduction, which all substances do not 
alike possess. Hence we are accustomed to say of one 
body that it is a conductor of heat, and of another that 
it is a non-conductor. 

Another method of communicating heat is by radia- 
tion. By radiation is meant the act of throwing off rays. 
Thus the sun radiates both heat and light, and the same 
is true of a common coal fire. If we stand at a distance 
from a fire we feel warmed, but this is not occasioned by 
the heating of the air by conduction, for if this were the 
case, we should feel equally hot on every side ; but on 
the other hand, as is well known, we may be scorched on 
the side nearest to the fire, and frozen on the other. 

This principle of radiation enables us at once to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of dew, connecting, with what has 
been already said, the fact, that all bodies, whatever may 
be their temperatures, radiate heat. The clouds radiate 
heat to the earth, and the earth and every substance on it 
to the heavens. During the day, that is, the houts when 
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the sun is above the horizon, the earth receives more heat 
from the sun than it radiates, and consequently the tem- 
perature rises ; but at night, the radiation goes on without 
an addition of heat from any source, and consequently the 
temperature falls. Thus it is that the temperature of things 
upon the surface of the earth becomes lower than that of 
the atmospheie surroimding them, and the vapour com- 
bined with the air is condensed upon them, and forms dew. 

There are now two questions which an intelligent reader 
would propose, and which we must answer : Why is not 
dew formed every night ? and why is not dew formed on 
all substances P 

The dew is not produced when the night is cloudy ; it 
is only under an open and clear atmosphere that it can be 
formed. When clouds are hanging over the heavens, there 
is a mutual radiation between them and the earth, a re- 
ceiving and giving of heat, so that the temperature does 
not fall sufficiently low to occasion the condensation of va- 
pour. For the same reason dew is not formed under the 
shelter of a tree, under an open shed, or upon those plants, 
over which a mat or even a cambric handkerchief is thrown. 

All substances are not dewed, because they are not all 
good radiators. Good conductors are bad radiators, and 
consequently loose their temperatures slowly, and receive 
no dew. This is especially the case when they are also 
reflectors. A polished piece of metal will not have on it 
one particle of dew, although exposed in a field completely 
covered with moisture. 

The formation of dew, therefore, depends on the dimi- 
nution of temperature by radiation, and there is scarcely 
an instance which may not be readily explained by a know- 
ledge of the facts we have stated. The importance of 
dew in the vegetable economy is well known, but there 
are some countries where no rain falls, and the only mois- 
ture received by plants is from this soiurce. A knowledge 
of the origin of natural phenomena, greatly aids us in an 
attempt to trace the power, wisdom, and love of the Crea- 
tor in his works. 



FRESHWATER, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The tale of Wight is one of the most lovely spots be- 
loDging to the BritiBh Empire. In it we meet with 
every variety of climate, and the air is remarkably 
healthv. Its mildness in some parts may be said to be 
proverbial, for no where does the myrtle, or other tender 
evergreens, flourish with greater luxuriance in the open 
air than there. The scenery presents an extraordinary 
diversity of character, and the tourist, at almost every 
step, has a new and beautiful landscape spread before him. 
Here, indeed, every species of scenery meets his view — 
the pastoral, the sylvan, the rocky, and the marine ; and 
full well does it deserve the appellation bestowed upon it, 
as " the Garden of England. ' 

Not the least picturesque among the villages of the 
Isle of Wight is that which stends depicted at the head 
of this article. Freshwater is about two miles and a-half 
from Yannouth, on the western extremity of the island, 
standing on a peninsula formed by the river Yar, and 
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joined to the island by a narrow isthmus, at a place called 
Freshwater-gate. In one of the aisles of the church 
there is a raised tomb, with the figure of a man in ar- 
mour on a brass plate. This tomb was opened rather 
more than half a century ago, and contained the skeleton 
of a man with the skull placed between his legs. This 
was supposed to be the remains of some Chief who had 
suffered decapitation. On the breaking up of the Mo- 
nastery of Syra, the presentation to the Church was vested 
in the Crown, and at subsequent periods was not seldom 
granted to the captains of the island. It is now in the 
hands of St. John s college, Cambiidge, and is considered 
to be the most valuable living in the island. Early in 
the 17th century, it was held by a clergyman of the name 
of Hooke, whose son Robert was born here in 1635. 
This son became afterwards the celebrated Dr. Robert 
Hooke, who died in London, at the advanced age of eighty 
seven, though, in his childhood, his frame was so weak as 
rendered it doubtful whether he would reach manhood. 
He obtained great reputation from his strong mechanical 
genius, and his high attainments in natural philosophy ; 
and was an active and leading member of the Royal 
Society at, and subsequent to, its formation. 

The peninsula from the point opposite Hurst Castle, 
round to Freshwater-gate, is fortified and protected by 
those massy and stupendous chalk promontories, known 
as Freshwater Cliffs, which are in places at least six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It is impossible to 
form an adequate notion of their magnitude unless seen 
from the sea, at a distance of about five hundred yards 
from their base, when they have a most imposing effect. 
These cliffs are frequented by a great variety of marine 
birds and othei-s, as puffins, razorbills, willocks, gulls, 
cormorants, Cornish choughs, daws, starlings, and wild 
pigeons. Some of these arrive at stated periods, and re- 
main there during the lime of incubation, while others 
occupy thein altogether. In some places the cliffs are 

K 
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perpendicular^ in others projecting. There are> too> many 
chasms and deep caverns apparently running deeply into 
the rocks ; and in many places springs issue forth their 
water^ which forms small cascades of rippling water down 
to the sea. The hirds are frequently tsd^en by the 
country people, for their feathers, a dozen birds yielding 
about a pound weight, which are sold to dealers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Cottager $ Narrative. 

Altogether the scene was lovely beyond description. 
There— seated beside the little one's temporary couch — 
on one side was the blooming Rebecca, and on the other, 
her whom my host had informed me was the child's se- 
cond parent. Frank enjoyed a seat near to Andrews, 
both of whom appeared in glowing spirits. Breakfast 
being concluded, I stood for some moments contemplating 
the picture before I reminded the cottager of his late 
promise. 

" Be you seated. Sir," said he, " and I will proceed." 
But before he did so, his mind for a short space seemed 
to wander from the subject and his eyes became fixed on 
the heavens. 

" Nearly fifty years have finished their course,"^said 
Andrews, " since those events transpired the thoughts of 
which have ever caused me a deep sigh. I was Jben a 
lad of sixteen and resided with my parents, who were peo- 
ple in the middling circumstances of life, and had besides 
me, a daughter four years older. The land which my father 
occupied bordered on the estate of the Orington family, 
whose splendid mansion was the old ruined castle on the 
summit of the hill, which you passed yesterday. We 
were all on fi'iendly terms with lord Orington, who with 
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the exception of his only son, was the sole relic of ao 
ancient race of honourable distinction. Albert was my 
elder by upwards of five years, and though his whole life 
was one of bodily affliction until he b^ame a man in 
growth, his mind delighted in cheerful diversions, such as 
boys are accustomed to ; and it was my lot to becmne, at 
an early age, (me of his companions for this purpose. At 
times I could listen witii pleasure to some of those refined 
ideas with which his mind was well stored : and hereby I 
received a benefit on the part of my mental cultivation, 
which I since have had reason to rejoice over. 

"At the period that I have named, lord Orington died, 
leaving his heir in possession of all the estates during his 
lifetime ; but in the event of his dying without issu^ a 
distant part of the &mily claimed, as their right and title, 
the same property. It was but two months after the EarVs 
death, that, I believe by mere accident, my sister was intro- 
duced to the young lord ! and the result was, that in about 
the same short space of time an attachment was formed, 
which nature it seined had ever designed should exist 
between them. It might now be asked, how could 
the yoimg nobleman have fixed his choice so muck below 
his station in life P but questions of this order are much 
more difficult to answer, than to propose, hence we leave 
it undecided. 

" I remember it was early in June, that I was one 
day invited to accompany Orington to the metropolis ; and 
accordingly the same carriage conveyed us both. Upon 
our return a few days afterwards, my i^ther had an inter- 
view with Albert at the castle, and I was present. The 
young lord received us with great warmth, and several 
times during the conversation, declared positively that his 
aim was to make Faimy his bride ; and as he was able to 
do so without the fear of family offence, as soon as con- 
venient, he proposed that the nuptials should be cele- 
brated : all he desired was my fatiier's consent, that, he 
might have the double felicity of choice on his own side, 

k2 
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and a free-offering accompanying the object of his future 
happiness. 

*' My father uttered his delight in reply to these pro- 
positions^ but just at the moment a messenger was an- 
nounced with a letter to Orington. Never shall I forget 
the appearance of alarm that betrayed itself in his counte- 
nance^ when he received the note and perused its contents. 
Suffering it to fall to the ground he arose in great haste ; 
wrote something on paper, and dismissed the messenger. 
He left the room instantly, but returning in a few seconds, 
said to my father, 

'" I am sorry, my dear friend, to acquaint you, that this 
instant a summons calls me to leave you for a short 
time.' 

" He seated himself in a chair : there was much of 
wildness in his expression ; and he showed my father the 
letter, which he read in these brief terms : 

*' ' Major K demands that satisfaction which is 

due to honour and a gentleman, and requests lord Oring- 
ton to appoint a meeting this morning.' 
" My father paused. 

" This is at last his decision ; exclaimed Orington 
apparently dejected, and I have appointed a meeting ! 
Oh 1 suffer not the ill-fated Albert's name to reach my 
Fanny till it is all over. Then raising his eyes, he added, 
May God preserve me, in this trying hoiur !' 

" There was another pause, and my father bending on 
one knee before him — endeavouring to raise him from his 
stupor — said, 

" ' Let me sympathize with you, my lord ; perhaps the 
difficulty can yet be overcome. May I ask the real cause 
of this challenge ? 

" ' Mr. Andrews,' replied Albert, apparently more calm, 
* I see your fatherly care is warmly extended towards 
me, therefore I will explain in a few words the ground- 
work of our quarrel. It arose during our stay at my 
hotel in town, where I first met the Major, whose letter is 
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before yon. One evening, when we were going out, he 
caught a glimpse of a lady, whom he immediately mis- 
took for his oum wife ! The next day, in the presence 
of a number of gentlemen, he boldly accused me of being 
in her company ! Whereupon, in the warmth of my 
passion, I called him a liar. He demanded satis&c- 
tion, but my friends led me away, and subsequently I was 
induced to send him an apology ; but you see the blood- 
thirst of this man must be satisfied. I go, therefore, An- 
drews, and if I £adl ! — Oh ! tell not my beloved Fanny. 
But one thing is rather important 

*' Before he finished the sentence, his carriage was an- 
nounced, and in it was some person whose iajce I could not 
recognize. Wiping away a tear, that had ahready rolled 
half down his cheek, Albert shook both our hands, and 
bade us adieu, saying — 

" ' Remember— if I fall— Fannt !' 

*' The feelings this melancholy occurrence occasioned 
in my Other's bosom, I need not describe ; yet he strove, 
to hide it from the observation of his femily as far as he 
was able. I felt the gloom overspread my own counte- 
nance, but, with the day it wore off, for my sister, Httle 
thinkhig what had taken place, was amusing us at home 
with a relation of some incidents, which had happened to 
her when once in London ; and repeatedly connecting the 
name of ' Dear Albert,' with the various circumstances 
she named. 

" In this way the evening passed ; therefore it need not 
be wondered at, that my Other's absence was thought less 
of than it otherwise would have been, for be had not 
reached home, at full an hour beyond his usual time. A 
thought of the duel flashed across my mind, as I rose up, 
and proposed to go in search of him. I lost no steps in 
gaining the castle, where I was shown into his presence 
immediately. But, how shall I describe the scene which 
there presented itself P On a small couch was extended 
the seeming lifeless body of Orington, with his left arm 
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bare, showing a wound of some magnitude, through 
which his antagonist's rapier had passed. There were a 
number of gentlemen present, attendant upon him, and 
close to his side sat my father, assisting to support his 
wounded arm. I was caution^ to remain silent. In 
this awful suspense, an hour passed: nor did Oringtcm 
move or struggle during the whole time : a single groan, 
once, and only once, escaped him. 

" At length, my &ther motioned me towards him, and 
bade me return, lest his absence might become alarming ; 
but on no account, to divulge the important reality of 
what I had seen, particularly to my sister. When my 
sister was mentioned, Albert started round, and in a faint 
tone, pronounced the name of ' Fanny.* He had scarcely 
done so, when his strength appeared to return for an in- 
stant; and he loudly repeated her name several times. 
Some gentleman asked, if she should come ; to which he 
replied in the affirmative : and though on the part of my 
father, there was some hesitation, I was at last directed to 
fetch her with all speed. 

" This I did with a sorrowful heart, for I feared the 
consequences. I communicated a part only of the pur- 
port of my message, yet delayed as Httle as possible. 
When Fanny arrived at the castle, Albert had been put 
into a warm bed, and was a Httle composed ; but, when 
her eyes met his, the scene became most truly and in- 
tensely alarming. 

*^ I will spare your feelings. Sir, a recital of the anguish 
this night produced upon all present ; but with the next 
day some of those thoughts of terror had fled. Favour- 
able signs were also apparent of Orington's recovery, al- 
though he was not pronounced free from danger by his 
physicians. 

*' However, at the end of two days a change took 
place. During that time, he had been sufficiently sensible 
to converse with Fanny, who was kindly suffisred to remain 
constantly near him. He bade her and my &ther 
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feiew^ll sevqnd times^ feeKng assured that bis wound 
was mortal: which, das! proved but too true, ou the 
morning of the third day ; when, with perfect resignation, 
bis spirit took its departure. 

" What steps were taken by justiccji to pursiue the 
ofifender in this case, I shall not relate ; since sufficient 
evidence transpires daily, to show, that, such murderers 
as these, take shelter beneath the very arms of the legis- 
lature, and are still unpunished. 

'' Fanny's grief was inexpressible, and as quickly as 
circumstances would permit, took her departure from the 
castle, in company with my father. The last acts of 
duty now devolved on the friends of the deceased, and t}^is 
was accomplished with as little pomp as possible. His 
remains were deposited where that rudely carved stone 
stands, which tells to the world, tb&t those few feet of 
earth are the hallowed restipg-place of the last of his 
family ! The intensity of Fanny *^ grief surprised none 
of us, though its long continuance did, but at length we dis- 
covered with siuprise that she was the wife of Orington ! 
and when she gave to life a lovely girl, scsirce six months 
after the sad catastrophe, my father strove to prove his 
esteem for our departed friend, by succouring, as far as in 
him lay, Albert's widowed bride, and her helpless off- 
spring. This was some consolation to my sister's heart, 
but cdi! a worm was concealed in the bud, and after 
gradually declining for three years, Fanny paid the debt 
of nature." 

Here the good cottager paused in his narrative, and 
some moments elapsed before he could recover his fuU 
nerve again, to proceed with the painful relation of these 
melancholy events of his youth. 

'' The child grew," he continued ; *' and after my 
Other's death, at which time she had attained the age of 
womanhood, she married ; and successive summers and 
winters rolled by to tell she was happy. One thing only 
appeared wanting to raise her earthly felicity to its highest 
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tone, namely, that heaven would grant her a living child, 
for several had heen horn which did not survive many 
days. This prayer was at length answered, hut for the 
cmld s Ufe, providence took the mother ! That circum- 
stance. Sir, is still fresh in the memory of all present, save 
yourself; and hut one more sad occurrence will I relate, in 
connection therewith, and I have done. Not only has 
yon hahe," and he pointed to Henry, " to mourn a mo- 
ther's loss, when he shall come to mature years, hut death 

hath rohhed him of a fiither also ! still the Lord 

doeth all things well." 

Andrews ceased. I helieve a few drops dimmed my eyes ; 
hut wishing to depart, I arose and spoke cheerfully, thank- 
ing him for his tale, as well as my tongue would permit 
Henry was sleeping soundly ; heing watched hy the ever 
tender-hearted Rehecca. I took my leave of all present, 
and quitted the house in company with my host, who 
walked with me up the long hill. Andrews conversed 
chiefly of his &mily — for he had other children living — 
until we reached the old stone over Orington's grave ; and 
there we parted. 



A REPLY. 

Thou askestwhy lov'st thou so truly, so fond, 
And why round thy heart I'm entwined ; 

And how I have managed to make thee respond. 
To my own so in spirit and mind f 

I managM it not, but almighty laWf 
Which settled the round world's action, 

Decreed as well, that the hearts of the young 
Should cling by the power of attraction. 

So my heart knew that a heart beat in time 

With its own warm respirations, 
And it quickly felt the attractive pow'rs 

Which kindle love's aspirations. 
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Attractions like thine, dearest, who could resist, 

Or resisting, remain unbound ? 
Could the moss have beheld the beautiful rose. 

Without turning himself around ? 

Then how could I view so lovely a flower. 

And escape from young Cupid's dart. 
Or feel that the love I gave was returned, 

And not wind myself round your heart ? 



REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. No. III. 

THE VOTAOE. 

Most people would suppose, if they were placed in simi- 
lar circumstances, what a log they would keep ! But I 
can assure all such, that much depends on temperament ; 
time certainly is abundant, but as often happens on shore, 
less there is to do, and less one would do. For a day or 
two, even my circumscribed walk of life (75 feet from 
stem to stem !) furnished some little for comment It 
was new ; and when separated from kindred spirits, the 
mind must fix its attention on something : what more 
likely in every sense to interest than a ship moving on 
the mighty waste of waters ? My fair wind like other 
things, was too good to last, and in a few hours turned 
round in our teeth ; however, on Monday we coasted Por- 
tugal, but not near enough to distinguish more than the 
snow-crested summits of the high land in the interior. 
Our progress was slow, and the daily operations of the 
seamen soon cease to interest one who does not partici- 
pate in them, though assuredly very various, from our 
protracted voyage ; the splicing of ropes — spinning of 
yams — ^re-stowing empty water-casks, and arranging loose 
spars for the hundredlli time, began to pass almost unoh- 
served, and apathy rapidly supervened. 

On Tuesday, the high land about Cape St. Vincent 
loomed through the mist ; and on the verge of a projects 
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ing cliff was perched a convent^ whose white walls, as the 
sun gained strength, gave a very pleasing relief to the 
rugged sceneiy around. A crowd of reflections more 
melancholy than otherwise came over my mind on sailing 
over Trafalgar's Bay, that scene of desperate valour, and 
rivers of hlood. 

But entering the strait of Gibraltar, what a magnificent 
panorama bursts on the enraptured sight ! On Afric's 
torrid shore, towering above his fellows, rose Cape Spartel, 
on fairer Andalusia s shore. Cape Trafalgai'. In Morocco, 
what I saw, was the commencement of the vast chain of 
Atlas mountains ; here and there, a peak more lofty than 
the rest sustained a fleecy cloud, while in extreme distance 
the range seemed capped with never changing snow. At 
some few points a little smoke arose, noting a cluster of 
Moorish huts ; and the extreme distance was closed with 
the town of Tangier, and its noble beacon pillar ! The 
Spanish coast hereabouts is uninteresting till Gibraltar 
rears its ccmimanding head. We had an excellent view 
from several positions, the wind being adverse, and forcing 
us to tack into the bay in passing through the strait 

The first view, when the town and barracks alone ap- 
pear prominent, does not convey any very imposing idea ; 
but when you come round to the east, where the giant- 
rock is nearly perpendicular, and perfectly inaccessible, 
the sight is imposing in the extreme. The opposite 
mountain, in Africa, named Ape's Hill, has a singular 
appearance, being streaked with dirty white, as if com- 
posed of limestone. Adjoining Ape's Hill, a series of 
eminences, clad from the summit with fine timber, slc^ 
f(nr some distance to the fortified town of Ceuta, in the 
hands of the Spaniards. At such a distance, little could 
be defined, except the mole barracks, and a mosque, sur- 
rounded by " funereal cypress." A defile between two 
mountains leads to the interior ; and for want of a nearer 
prospect, we imagined the loaded camels, the prancing 
Arab steeds; and the turbaned merchants, well aimed 
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and gorgeously dad, setting out as a caravan to Timbuc- 
too. On rounding the rock into the Mediterranean^ a 
water-qx>ut passed us, and for a few minutes put us in 
bodily fear ; but it had the kindness to make a sudden 
turn : to be siure, we prepared to have a shot at it, but had 
it come across us, there would assuredly have been more 
water than grog. The wind was here so light and vari- 
able, that we were in danger of drifting ashore, as the 
current is very strong; the lightning too was vivid, and the 
thunder boomed mournfully in the distance, like the mi- 
nute gun at s^u At midnight, a deluge of rain came on, 
such as the northerns have but a very faint idea of; but 
it brought a fair wind ; may providence prolong it. 

Satimiay 26th. — 'Tis but twenty-four hours since I 
uttered and penned my a^nration — and already it has 
been reversed ! Scarce had the midnight watch retired 
from his '* weaiy round" when the wind abated, and by 
daylight had come a-head, and marred the symmedy m 
our previously swelling canvass. So, aprapog of the 
weather, while off Cape Vincent, at mid-day, the man at 
the helm was obliged to strip, and the large drops chased 
each other down his bronzed phiz : the tar, also, from the 
ship's side oozed out as if fire had been applied ; and all 
this in the third week in October, when Englishmen look 
to their coal-store, and lay in a new pack of cards. The 
heat on deck is almost intolerable, and my only refiige is 
at the main-top, some dozen yards aloft, where some re- 
lief is gained from the loose flapping sail ; and where I 
can securely read or doze away the heavy hours. 

One of my chief sources of delight, however, was the 
survey of the heavens. All, nearly, have heard, and 
many have read of southern skies, and eastern climes. 
The interest they excite has been a fertile theme to the 
most talented. If my own experience could be of any 
value, I should say, no description could do justice to the 
beauties of its ever-varying aspects. 

It is six o'clock, and I have just left contemplating 
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a sunset and a rising moon, that a Turner would go a 
pilgrimage barefoot to have in colours ; the former sinking 
to his pUlow in the west behind a curtain of clouds, which 
were, without the shadow of a metaphor, gorgeously 
glorious ; — ^the latter rising in unclouded loveliness, and 
spreading her benignant influences over an arch, whose 
noble expanse, studded with millions of twinkling stars, 
might truly be described by the poet as the '' spangled 
heavens.** Before the mind can be recalled from its mo- 
mentaiy trance by earthly subjects, a change ensues. 
The fleecy clouds roll miyestically along, and large masses 
of deepest blue intervene, throwing the reflection of the 
silver moon on the more distant swell of the ocean. I 
heard the captain ejaculate, *' That is a truly African sky;** 
which set me musmg again— I was, in spirit, in an Arab 
tent; tales and half-forgotten legends became green on 
memory's tablet — I listened to the recital of some romantic 
stoiy, clothed in all that eloquent verbiage which an Arab 
knows so well to weave into his narrative, and bearing 
much on the past glories of his race, before Palmyra be- 
came a heap of ruins. But a glance at Spam, and the re- 
flection of what she is, dispelled my illusion ! — But we 
must come to matter of &ct. 

November 11. — A succession of bad weather; the wind 
a-head — the vessel rolling fearfully, to the utter destruction 
of our crockery— and poor I, who begun to strut on deck, 
and fancy myself a sailor, reduced to a melancholy plight 
It is well we have not yet entered the Grecian Archipela- 
go, where calms, gusts of wind, and piratical visitors are 
the order of the day. Again, however, when hope was 
nearly gone, the sonorous voices of our crew, revived my 
drooping spirits, and the island of Cerigo is in view. This, 
like many other of the Ionian islands, has nothing to re- 
commend it in the exterior ; the vines and lemon groves 
all being in sheltered vales in the interior. The chief 
village certainly is most romantically, if not conveniently, 
perched on a rock, and might be rendered a dangerous 
place by a handful of brave men. 
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The sea hereabouts is clogged with ugly sunken rocks, 
and nothing but a good chart and a sharp look out could 
have saved us from some ugly thumps. On Sunday, An- 
dros was passed. From the state of the wind we were 
debarred from passing Cape St. Angelo, or '' Suniumis 
marble steep," which I regretted, as it would have been 
splendid at full moon. No sooner had we fairly reached 
this island, than we were raked fore and aft, with what is 
called a chopping sea, and all drenched, and the motion 
was not at all suitable for deUcate stomachs. On Monday, 
passed Mytilene (the ancient Lesbos), a large and fertile 
island, only sepaiuted from the Turkish shore by a narrow 
channel. We were now in sight of the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and chuckling at our short passage, when the 
wind changed, the rain came in torrents, and a thick mist 
obscured the look out; so, after vainly struggling for some 
time, we cast anchor for the first time, at the little island 
of Tenedos. 



THE CHEVALIER TEN-ROWED WHEAT. 

Part of the preliminary plan of our Uttle Magazine 
was the introduction of such novelties, especially con- 
nected with rural life, as might prove interesting or valu- 
able to its readers. The fiill development of that plan 
has, of course, been hitherto impossible, but we shall 
hasten to present its several parts as opportunity serves. 
In accordance with it, however, we are desirous of making 
known, widely as we can, one of the most valuable fruits 
this country has ever produced. This is the Chevalier 
ten-rowed white Wheat, — called so from its having five 
grains in a chest, or set, on each side ; or from seventy to 
one hundred and ten grains in each ear. Some of these 
ears are of extraordinary size, and the grain itself re- 
markably full, firm, clear, and sound, and producing meal 
of beautiful colour and texture. 

Its cultivator, Mr. Brown, of Cheapside, has pub- 
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li^ed several striking fa/tts respecting the produce of the 
seed^ which, for the last two years, he has heen disposing 
of to the puhlic. He says, thai five pecks of this wheat 
are sufficient for sowing an acre of ground hroad-cast; and 
that this quantity^ on moderately good land, has produced 
as much as from six to seven quarters and a half per acre. 
The following is a statement made respecting it by Mr. 
Lewin, a gentleman of much experience, and deputy- 
chairman of the Central Agricultural Association. He 
gives the following as the produce of a sack of grain of 
2601bs. weight :— 

lbs. lbs. 

156 superfine flour (whites) making 203f bread. 

38 seconds 37 ditto. 

20 middlings 

16 fine pollard 240^ 

20 of coarse ditto 

12 bran 
8 loss in grinding and dressing 
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This 240ilb8. of bread from the above quantity of flour, is at 
the rate of 3701b6., or d2f four pound loaves, from a sack of 
flour of 280 lbs. It is quite a matter of opinion as to mixing 
with other flour ; some persons would, others would not. All 
produce partakes in some degree of the nature of the soil that 
produces it ; for instance, my farm, and the lands generally 
around, are good loamy or mixed soils, and will produce from a 
sack of superfine flour about 92 four pound loaves on the aver- 
age, sandy weak soils about 90, and strong clay soils from 93 to 
94 loaves, but not generally so showy or so handsome. I have 
sent you a few small loaves, which I considered would be better 
than one large one for show and convenience, and for distribution 
among your friends if you wish it, and you will see the quality 
is as good as can be made. 

Other testimony, of produce superior even to this, is 
adduced; and a variety of evidence shows, that whether 
sown on good or bad land, this species of wheat always 
preserves its proportional superiority. 

An instance of the exceeding fruitftdness of this wheat 
is given hy an intelligent gentleman of Great Bedwin, 
near Marlborough. He says, — 
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In the latter end of November, 1835, I chanced to obtain one 
ear of the above-named wheat, which had been carried in the 
pocket and shown to various persons, and several corns lost ; 
those which remained I planted in my field, at 12 inches apart 
every way. In the spring of 1836, 54 plants were alive ; at har- 
vest I cut the produce, and counted 527 ears of com, many of 
them having 130 grains in them, which, when rubbed out by the 
hand) measured 3§ pints imperial, and weighed 3^ lbs. averdu- 
pois. As soon as I had housed my little crop of beans, the land 
was got ready for a further experiment with this wheat. I em- 
ployed four persons to dibble it in rows of 12 inches apart, and 
to drop the seed one in a hole, at six inches distance in the rows ; 
by this means it covered a space of 64 poles of land. All my 
neighbours endeavoured to persuade me that my experiment was 
a failure, more particularly as the ungenial nature of spring had 
so retarded vegetation. However, when we were enlivened by 
the warmth of May, the alteration in its appearance was truly 
astonishing ; it then became the common talk of the neighbour- 
hood. Suffice it to say, I harvested four one horse cart loads of 
sheaves, which have undergone the process of thrashing; the 

Sroduce is within a quart of 16 bushels, each bushel weighing 
1 lbs. I lost a great many ears, in consequence of the field 
being bounded by the public road; persons passing took the 
liberty of gathering them, out of curiosity, stul the weight of 
the whole crop is 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 241bs. — an enormous produce 
from S^lbs. of seed, each ounce producing 18 lbs. 3 oz., a thing, 
as far as I know, unprecedented in the annals of agriculture. 
There is a deficiency m the weight of two ounces upon the quar- 
ter imperial, which can only be accounted for by the rains in the 
month of July, bringing up a fresh crop of ears, which were not 
perfected in the time of reaping, consequently the sample is not 
good, it being, as the millers say, rather troughy. 

Nor can we refrain from giving another extract from 
Mr. Brown's proofe of the excellency of the Species of 
Wheat which he recommends,— 

As regards the money part of the question, it may be observed, 
that if the produce can be increased to the extent represented by 
the Proprietor, every 100 acres sown with his new Wheat will 
return forty additional loads, which, if sold at ^17 per load, 
would be ^680 sterling : and if on the same number of acres 100 
bushels of grain be saved by difference in seeding, the gross pro- 
duce wonld be further increased two and a half loads, making the 
total excess profit on 100 acres equal to ^722 10s. sterling, 
being enough, with other produce, to pay rent and all other out- 
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goinp^) not only on the heat landf but even on poor soils, withont 
sinking capital for that purpose ! 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we hail the introduc- 
tion of this improved produce, and sincerely trust that 
the extent of remuneration derived from its cultivation 
may lead to a more enlarged attention to agriculture 
among the capitalists and scientific men of the countiy, 
and ultimately relieve Britain from the disadvantage of 
depending for a great portion of its most indispensable 
necessary on the soil and labour of foreign lands. 



SONG.— Harvest Home. 

O'er hill, o'er dale, far and near you may roam, 
Ere you meet with a feast like our harvest honpe, 
Where the farmer presides at the festive scene. 
With a true warmth of heart, and a kindly mien. 
To make all happy at harvest home, 
The true old English harvest home. 

To eat and to drink, there is plenty and more, 

While he welcomes each comer, though ever so poor. 

And merrily sends the bowl all around. 

Whence we drink of the grape from our native ground. 
Hurrah for our joyous harvest home. 
The true old English harvest home. 

*Ti8 the liquor that's made from barley grain. 

Is the best of all cures for care and pain ; 

So we'll quaff to old England, the brave and the free. 

Where each man can rest safe 'neath his own green taree. 
And in peace enjoy his harvest home. 
The true old English harvest home. 

Hb who hath blessed us with this year's increase. 

Hath said that on earth it never shall cease ; 

Then joy to the absent, and may all who are here 

Meet together again for many a year. 

And gladly keep up our harvest home. 
Our true old English harvest home. 

Then joy to the absent, and may all who are here. 

Meet together again for many a year. 

To keep up our merry harvest hoiLe, 
Our true old English harvest home. 



LlNLITnGOW PALACE. 



This palace is situate in West Lothian, North Sritain, 
on tbe lop of a hiil behind [he town, overlooking a beau- 
tiful Utile lake, and forming one of the grandest ancient 
edifices in the kingdom. It was fonnerly a. regal resi- 
dence, and tradition alleges that it was a favourite one of 
ihe old Scotch kings, who resorted there chiefly for th« 
exercise of falconry, a Bport of great popularity in the 
feudal ages. Hunting was also a frequent aod successful 
PWtime in the neighbourhood. 

No North country stronghold exists without having at- 
tached to its histoiy some wild legend or romantic incident 
In the reign of Edward I. this castle was in the keeping 
of one Piers Lubaud, a Gascoigne knight, who would 
seem to have remained in possession until the autumn of 
1313, when, according to Barhour, the Scots recovered ii 
under most extraordinary circumstances. 
William Binnock was a stout-hearted and ingenious 
fill. Mag. Dee. 1838. l. 
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husbandman^ dwelling iu the immediate neighbourhood of 
Linlithgow. This man finding that the Scots were re- 
taking on every side from the English the castles and 
fortresses which the invaders held in Scotland, could no 
longer brook that the peel in his vicinity, which was large, 
strong, and well supplied with arms and garrison, shouJd 
remain unassailed. He formed a stratagem alike remark- 
able for ingenuity and audacity. The garrison was gene- 
rally supplied by Binnock with hay, and they had recently 
requirea from him a fresh supply. He assured them of 
the excellence of the former, and engaged to send it in 
early in the morning. The hay, however, was so arranged 
on the wain as to conceal eight determined men, previ- 
ously well armed ; the team was driven by a sturdy pea- 
sant, who wore a sharp axe under his gaberdeon. Binnock 
himself walked beside the waggon to superintend, as it 
seemed, the safe delivery of the forage. The porter, on the 
approach of Binnock, with his well-known wain, lowered 
the drawbridge, and raised the portcullis. Just in the 
very gateway, the driver, as he had been instructed, drew 
his axe suddenly and cut asunder the same or tackle by 
which the oxen were attached to the waggon. Binnock, 
at the same instant, struck the warder dead, and shouted 
the signal word, which was, *^ call all, call all." The as- 
sailants jumped from amongst the hay, and attacked the 
astonished garrison. The wain was so placed that neither 
could the gate be shut, nor the portcullis lowered, nor the 
drawbridge raised ; and a party of Scots, who were in am- 
bush for the purpose, rushed in to second their forlorn 
hope, and were soon masters of the place. 



THE FINE ARTS. No. II. 

In our last article we endeavoured to describe the Fine 
Arts as being those which produced designs, the con- 
ception of which depended on mental operation^ but 
which required the addition of great manual dexterity 
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for their execution. We would now endeavour to define 
the principles on which success can alone be obtained. 

The legitimate object of all the sister arts is^ either to 
please or to elevate the mind : we might, indeed, have used 
the latter term only, for whatever tends to elevate our nature 
will be certain to please, and nothing will ever continue 
to please which has not something in it to elevate; to 
elevate — whether it be in excellence of spiritual or intel- 
lectual attainment : — and just in proportion to the su- 
periority which the designs exhibit, and the success 
with which they are carried out, will be the intensity of 
their effects. These in the three arts are different in 
their kind, and are produced by means as different as 
their results. 

Sculpture has ever been placed first of the triune 
graces of sculpture, painting, and architecture, and 
deservedly so if we are to consider sensations excellent in 
proportion to their elevation. To produce a merely 
pleasing impression from sculpture is impossible. The 
nature of the material on which the sculptor works is such 
that no art of his can imbue us with the perception that 
bis statues are creatures like ourselves, instinct with life, 
animated by passion, prompted by feelings, and alive 
with all that variety and multitude of sensations which 
human nature displays in its workings through life's 
chequered scenes. Perfect symmetry must be developed, 
and unmarred beauty of countenance must be chiselled, 
and unmixed expression must be produced. The more 
simple the effect, the more true and powerful it will be. 
The order of sensation arising firom first-rate sculpture 
is altogether of the sublime. The endeavour to produce 
several impulses invariably fails, whether it be by the ac- 
cumulation of figures or of incidental circumstances. It 
lets the subject down from its grandeur of one-souled 
effect, and brings it to the level of ordinary circumstances ; 
it becomes a maugre attempt without a result; the 
mawkishness of waxwork without its life. 

We do not attempt to limit the range of sculptural 

l2 
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power, and confine it to the influence of beauty alone. 
The impresses of all the passions are its reasonable and 
right province. The exhibition of intellect is its forte, 
and all the exterior circumstances of form, and its ap- 
pendages, must be subordinate and assistant to the por- 
trayal and the impression of mind and of soul alone. We 
say of mind and soul alone, as if they were one thing, for 
one thing they must seem to be in sculpture, or rather, 
they must seem so combined that one could not, as 
indeed it cannot, be expressed without the other. There 
must be a harmonious connection between the figure and 
its object, and the appendages and the figure; but it 
must be the harmony of severity and truth, and not of 
the uniting concomitance of pleasing beauty as in painting. 
There must be, as there always is in harmony, a beauty, 
but it will be a beauty flowing from truth, and be felt in 
efiect rather than perceived in the moulded subject that 
produces the effect. Every thing must convey the im- 
pression of a higher, a nobler, a loftier, and of a holier 
world than ours. One of the reasons why sculptors have 
so frequently failed is, that they have not gone to the 
fountain of intellect and of life in the soul for their in- 
spiration, but they have been content to embody fanciful 
fables, or mere mind prompted by earthly passions and 
interests without those high sensations which animate 
the soul. 

Why was it that the Greeks were so comparatively 
eminent in sculpture, but because they were a people 
who continually dwelt on mind. Apollo and Minerva 
were their tutelary deities ; and they only failed in attain- 
ing to the very highest reach of their art, — and this we 
contend they did not do, notwithstanding the perfect 
finish of their first-rate works, and the estimation in 
which their productions are held at the present day, — be- 
cause their faith was confined to the superstitious dark- 
ness which clouded their moral hemisphere, and shut out 
the light of heaven. For what, after all, was the most 
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Striking spot and thing in Athens, with all its three thou- 
sand statues, its lofty architraves, its noble porticoes, and 
its proud temples ? It was a plain and unassuming pe- 
destal, which, though mean in its appearance, and little, 
observed by the crowd of pedantic dogmatists who paraded 
its Agora, but which led the thoughtful spirit to soar 
far above the imagery of fanciful imagination which stood 
thickly around, for it bore the inscription — '* to the 

UNKNOWN GOD." 

He who would produce a forcible impression by sculp- 
ture, must exhibit some sentiment or passion which is 
powerful as well as universal, arising from or occasioned 
by some incident which all can appreciate. His accessa- 
ries must be found in the very nakedness of the means 
by which he makes his appeal. All that is evident to the 
sense must be perfect in form, with every part in stem 
chastness subordinate to its prime effect. The silent coun- 
tenance and the figure should tell the chief incident of the 
tale, and the mind of the observer must readily supply 
the rest. Truth must be evident in the expression, con- 
sistency must be preserved in the detail, and beauty be 
added to embellish. 

The principles on which the effects of painting depend 
are of a different and lower caste. More numerous and va- 
ried, they seize upon the mind with a less powerful, but more 
pleasing influence. Of course the assertion is subject to 
qualification according to the tone of design which is re- 
presented. The depiction of a scene of high historical 
interest, wherein the master passions of our nature are 
brought into play, and in which first-rate intellect is 
developed, will produce different feelings fix)m those 
which are called forth by the sight of a domestic inci- 
dent, sweetly drawn, or of a beautiful landscape, rich 
with all the array of nature s charms, or from those which 
are elicited by the portraiture of one whom we have 
been accustomed to look up to with reverence, respect, or 
admiration. But all these, even in their most forcible 
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display^ will be of a lower grade tban those which are the 
consequence of sculptural influence. None of that super- 
natural effect will be produced beneath which we become 
involuntarily passive at the sight of passion bodily ex- 
pressed. The addition of colour, and the introduction of 
numerous figures, or other circumstances, as they would 
be called in philosophical phraseology, produce a softer 
and more generalised effect. 

This unquestionably renders painting, as an art, inferior 
to sculpture, if we take the grade of elevation in which 
our emotions are placed as the criterion of judgment ; 
but a very different result would be the consequence, if in- 
stead of such a rule we were to take that constituted by the 
amount of happiness conferred. In that respect doubtless 
painting is the more worthy art of the two, for from its 
very nature it is appreciable by a greater number of indi- 
viduals. The tone of mind necessary to understand its 
principles, is a common possession, and if there be few 
that are competent to become critics of works in this 
branch of art, it is because persons whose purity of mind 
would lead them to admire and enjoy paintings, will not 
take the trouble to make themselves acquainted with the 
principles of the art, rather than because there is any 
mystery or abstrusenessin the principles themselves. 

The painter who wishes to produce a powerful effect, 
will select some subject for his efforts of exalting interest, 
or thrilling pathos. All the concomitants should be in 
perfect keeping. The time chosen should be that most 
accordant with the character of the incident, the time we 
mean both as to the historical period, the portion of the 
day, and, if the scene be laid in the open air, of the year 
also. The figures should be in accordance with their oc- 
cupations, and the drapery such as shall give picturesque- 
ness to the detail. Every thing else ought to be in strict 
conformity ,so that the harmony of the incident, character, 
forms, and colouring, ought to be in perfect keeping. 
Many of the old painters prided themselves upon using 
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only three colours, and most of their paintings are dis- 
tinguished for their harmonj. 

We have just alluded to the harmony of form ; one of 
the prime characteristics of that harmony is the way in 
which its varieties are grouped. The chief and most promi- 
nent of figures, if in an historical piece, and of huil dings 
or other objects, if in a landscape, should occupy the chief 
place in the picture, and all the others ought to be made 
subservient to promoting the effect which they are calcu- 
lated to produce. It is an invariable maxim that these 
should either be the highest point, or else that which is 
highest should be greatly instrumental in setting off those 
which are the chief. 

In the present day some of our chief painters have 
taken arbitrary rules, both of colouring and grouping, and 
relying upon their own high and well-earned reputations, 
and upon the exceeding skill with which they can manage 
the discordant materials they have chosen to use, are endea- 
vouring to chalk out new lines of excellence, and are im- 
posing upon their own imaginations while they are endea- 
vouring to delude the public. For a time they succeeded, 
and that which was only an outrage upon pure taste and 
right principle was deemed to be an outstretching origi- 
nahty of genius. But their admirers are beginning to 
awaken to a sense of the misconceptions in which they had 
been involved, and are fast repudiating the dogmas which had 
only the high,though erroneous individual authority for 
their guarantee. Whether the artists themselves shall 
ever emerge from the mist of their own self-conceived 
notions and return again to the correct principles, which 
they so excellently developed in their early works, is un- 
certain, but most assuredly posterity will put the ban of 
its disapprobation and disregard upon their later efforts. 

The style of colouring may vary, and may be either 
bright, sober, or dark, but truth will require that it should 
be in accordance with the subject. 

All the old painters are said to have their pecuhar styles ; 
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and 80 they bad, but it will be found that their style was 
in strict accordance with their subjects. Rembrandt was 
distinguished for the exceeding breadth of his shadows, and 
the concentrated force of his ligbt, and these qualities of his 
paintings have been dwelt upon as if they constituted their 
sole excellence. An examination of the subjects which 
he has chosen will show that this mode of treating them 
was the most powerful and effective, particularly in his 
striking representation of the Saviour in the Temple. The 
shadows are thickly thrown over, and partially conceal the 
gorgeous embellishments of the place, a display of which 
would have tended to distract the attention of the specta- 
tor by their beauty from the main incident, and from the 
figures, which in their proper proportion are necessarily 
small, while the light, which is full and efiulgent, but con- 
fined to a narrow space, is contrasted more strongly with 
the surrounding darkness, and renders that prominent and 
important which would otherwise be insignificant, and very 
probably be overlooked. 

In the works of Raphael, on the contrary, we find a gene- 
rally difiused and mild, though bright, light. Strong con- 
trasts of light and shade would have been in the extreme in- 
congruous in a pictm"e where the expression of every coun- 
tenance was subdued and heavenly affection, and where the 
outline of every fonn bore the characteristic of flowing 
grace. Beauty was the prime trait in all that the 
" divine" artist executed, and all his concomitants were in 
strict keeping with it. 

How truly beautiful is the harmony preserved in the 
glorious picture of Coreggio, where the Redeemer crowned 
with thorns is standing in the Judgment Hall surrounded 
by his diabolical and mahcious enemies. The vileness of 
their dreadful hatred, and the horribleness of their cha- 
racters is evident rather by their contour of countenance^ 
and even by the style and colouring of their attire, than 
by the ferocity of their aspect, as they contemplate the 
victim, who, they were compelled to acknowledge, " spake 
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as never man spake." To detail all its beauties would be 
an endless though pleasing task, and to enumerate all the 
examples of truth, of taste, and excellence, which the pro- 
ductions of the same period exhibit, would be fruitless if 
not impossible ; we must reserve all but an allusion to 
a future opportunity. 

Upon much the same principles does the effect of ar- 
chitectural elevation depend. One striking impression 
from a view of one united whole is sought to be obtained ; 
and to secure this, there must be a unity without a uni- 
formity of parts, though that characteristic ought to pre- 
vail in similar portions of a building. The several styles 
which the best authorities have decided upon to adopt 
have their respective proportions, and all have their pecu- 
liar advantages. 

But as each has its characteristic features, so ought it to 
be applied to its appropriate object, and these we might 
have supposed are obvious enough. Yet how frequently, 
we were almost about to say how invariably, are they either 
misunderstood or misapplied. The sober Doric to the 
hall of justice, the splendid Composite to the place of 
banquet, the chaste Ionic to the College or the school, 
and the venerable and elaborate Gothic to the temple of 
Divine worship, seem to be fit applications of the respec- 
tive styles, though all should be made to fit the situation 
as well as the object of the edifice. To convey and to 
complete designs is the province of the professional aspi- 
rant — to judge of, to appreciate, and to enjoy them, 
may well be claimed as the privilege of the man of cul- 
tured and refined mind. 



AN EPITAPH. 

A creatare of light was just spared from the skies 
To try the coarse robes which to mortals are given j 

But the delicate spirit endured not disguise, 
Recoil'd as clay touched it, and flew back to Heaven. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANT'S CLERK. No. IV. 

TENEDOS AND THE PLAIN OF TROT. 

School days and school studies^ which had long lain dor- 
mant were speedily awakened, while scanning the rugged 
coast of this little islet with its commanding peak, a sort 
of miniature Teneriffe. At Tenedos anchored, in by -gone 
days, the fleets of Greece ; and here were refreshed and 
harangued those men of renown who were to be cause of 
woe to many a Trojan heart. The distance from this 
island to the coast of Asia Minor is not more than a 
couple of miles ; but the change between the localities is 
as great as if oceans, instead of a narrow channel, rolled 
between. Tenedos, in all its main features, is the same : 
here dwell the Greeks, with their picturesque costume ; 
here choice wines reward the toil of her hardy peasants ; 
and each well cultivated spot produces all that is luxuriant 
in fruits and flowers. Bat Troy — low, flat, and sandy, 
with only here and there a straggling tree or a stunted 
bush — how altered — how fallen ! It appears wonderful, 
that an islet, — a mere speck on the map of the world, 
with its few simple inhabitants, should remain so little 
changed, whilst surrounded by nations, in whose several 
countries some of the gi*eat revolutions of empires have 
been brought about, or decided by a battle, — and a city, 
whose fame was the theme of Homer's undying song, and 
from whose embattled walls issued thousands of medled 
warriors, should be blotted from earth's surface ! Yet 
here, where rabbits, and quails, hold undisputed possession, 
and where gigantic specimens of architectural skill are 
profusely strewn, stood Troy, — under whose walls a ten- 
years' tragedy was acted, for the rescue of one of the frail- 
est of womankind. 

We remained here about eight days, and all the time 
under the full strain of two chain cables, which kept us in 
safety, whilst our neighbours were continually subject to 
some casualty, or fishing up an anchor which had parted 
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from the cable. As soon as the wind abated we weighed, 
and, after a succession of discouragements during four 
days, we at length entered the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
and anchored at Point Barbiere, about six miles from the 
castles, where ships are examined. 

The wind, for nine months out of twelve, blows from 
the north, and the current in the Dardanelles, on ordinary 
occasions, is 2| knots an hour, so that detentions at this 
point are not only frequent, but often extremely lengthy, 
so, after a week's patient endurance, an excursion on 
shore was planned, in search of fresh meat; and one 
beautiful December morning, the captain, myself, and the 
boy Ben, were put ashore. 

We had, before leaving the vessel, seen that something 
human was stirring ; so, seeing two Tmks engaged in the 
labours of the field, we accosted them by signs, but our 
eloquence would have been equally well bestowed on the 
bullocks in the yoke, for the operation of ploughing was 
then going on. After scanning the localities to the utmost 
point of the horizon, I espied something like a dwelling a 
couple of miles up the coimtry. There being but few 
beaten roads in this part of tie country, we made our 
course as direct as possible. The farm-house (for such it 
proved) was constructed of mud, straw, a few sun-burnt 
bricks, about an inch thick, and a profusion of wood stuck 
in in the most grotesque disorder. There was only one 
large wide chimney, which, as in Holland, was in quiet 
possession of a stork. Not hearing a voice, nor a footstep, 
we made the circuit, and at length reached a gateway 
leading into the area of the yard. The construction 
of this entrance bore a striking contrast to the house, 
being of massy granite, and crossed at the top by a 
block of enormous dimensions, no doubt found in the 
vicinity, where these ancient fragments of temples and 
palaces are abundant; sometimes concealed amid the lux- 
uriant underwood of the forest, but not unfrequently 
bleached on the cheerless plain. The yard was at least a 
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foot deep in mud^ without a vestige of straw^ (which, as 
hay is scarcely known here, serves, when chopped, for 
provender,) and sunounded on three sides with miserahle 
hovels for the cattle, — a melancholy contrast to our harns 
and corn-chambers in meny England ! The house oc- 
cupied the remaining side of a square, and commanded a 
sweet prospect of the strait below. A fountain, imme- 
diately on passing the gateway, was the only substantial 
thing. Water in this country is the great treasure ; and 
this clear spring was crowned with a substantial fire-proof 
dome, and could boast a handsome marble basin even for 
the cattle to drink from. Along what should have been a 
foot-path, a few stones were cast in the filth, along which 
every one must pick his slippery way. 

The door was opened by a fine, intelligent-looking 
youth of fifteen or sixteen, and he was flanked by his 
father and grandfather, as we made out by signs. Limited 
as must have been their intercourse with the world, the 
lad knew three words of English — buyt sell, and exchange. 
Our object was a sheep ; but it was not till they had shown 
us turkeys, geese, ducks, and even goats, that Captain B. 
thought of bailing, when one of the men started off like 
an arrow from a bow, and, in a moment, we heard the 
tinkling from the old bell-wether. As soon as choice was 
made, the old man produced a French-made knife firom 
his belt, and dressed it in a few minutes. But how to get 
our purchase to the ship ? as the Turks do not perform 
any drudgery willingly for infidels. Remonstrance being 
useless, we procured a pole, and inserting the hind feet 
within the cartilages of the fore feet, mounted him on our 
shoulders, and trudged down to the beach, through a plain 
of dry thistles, which grievously tore our legs and feet. 

Here I pause, and leave my readers to imagine the 
gourmands over their first meal of fresh meat for a month, 
and, in my next, shall favour them with stmdry reflections 
on my first walk in Asia Minor. 
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THE MULBERRY TREE. 

The mnlberry tree, by my childhood's home. 
Time has not altered its summer bloom I — 
I love that tree, for its massy shade 
Chequered the lawn when a boy I played ; 
Years have gone by, but that mulberry tree 
Seems like a dear old friend to me. 

And I never look on one of its kind, 

But the past and its feelings are brought to mind : 

Hopes which are perished, and pleasures flown, 

Friends who have left me to weep alone — 

Come like a dream o'er my memory, 

When I gaze on that dark-leaved mulberry tree. 

For hours I've sat mid its glossy leaves, 

Lulled by those sounds which the light breeze weaves. 

Carving a name on the moss-green bough, 

A name still dear, for it thrills me now 

As in days of yore, when £ loved to be 

Alone 'mid the shade of the mulberry tree. 

Days of my youth, ye come, ye come. 

On an old man's heart from oblivion's tomb ; 

And ye wear once more a bright fresh hue. 

Like the tints of a flower when moist with dew ; 

And, in fancy's mirror, methinks I see 

My heart's first love by that ancient tree. 

Fair as the light of an unsunned pearl. 

To know was to worship that gentle girl ; 

And long I loved her, but dared not tell. 

How her slightest look made my wild heart swell. 

Till, hid by the leaves of the mulberry tree, 

I heard her murmur a prayer for me. 

I can see her still, with her downcast eye, 
And a cheek that glowed like the sunset sky. 
When she heard my voice from the leafy bough. 
Echo her own with a kindred vow, 
And the tears of shame fell fast and free. 
As I kiss'd them ofi" 'neath the dear old tree. 
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And oft we met— I can see her now, 

With her hair blown back from her snnny brow, 

And her smile of love, so arch and sweet, 

When she found me first at our shady seat ; 

Oh ! well may that spot be dear to me, 

For our trj'sting place was the mulberry tree. 

And she would come when the moonlight fell 

On the broad old oak in the mossy dell, 

Carolling many an olden lay, 

Blithe as a bird on a leafy spray. 

I can hear her now, with her tones so free. 

As she sat and sung by the mulberry tree. 

That voice is hushed, and that song is still. 
And I am alone in a world of ill ; 
An old worn man, I have come to look 
Again, ere I die, on this sheltered nook — 
Again to sit by that mulberry tree. 
Whose every leaf has a tale for me. 

Alas ! for her, and that sister band. 
Who, with glistening eyes, and outspread hand. 
Would cluster round, as I shook the bough, 
And the ripe fruit fell — they are silent now, 
For the spoiler, Death, hath spared but me. 
Of all that laughed 'neath the mulberry tree. 

They are gone before, and I fain would follow, 

For the world seems cold, and its smiles are hollow ; 

There is not a voice whose tone J know, 

Nor aught to love — 'tis time to go ; 

The past alone has a voice for me. 

And it speaks from that ancient mulberry tree. 



METROPOLITAN SKETCHES. 

MODES OP LIVING. 



In SO large a concourse of persons as those which con- 
stitute the population of London, it is manifestly neces- 
sary to have some peculiar means hy which the provision 
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for their subsistence is supplied. Where an individual 
sees around him, as in a village or lone farm-house, an 
uninterrupted tract stretching for miles on every side, an 
opportunity is afforded for obtaining the greater portion 
of food which is necessary for the consumption of his 
family from the produce of his own homestead. All that 
be requires the assistance of a tradesman to procure is 
that which is obtained from foreign countries. In a 
country town the same rule holds to a considerable extent. 
There are few respectable householders who have not a 
garden for the production of their vegetables, and who 
do not depend upon their domestic chemist for the malt 
beverage they use. But in London an extension of 
appliances is requisite to bring to its inhabitants all that 
they need. They are compelled to purchase every article 
of food, for space is so valuable that very few houses are 
provided with the means of brewing their own beer or 
growing their own vegetables; and one of the most 
striking of the wonders which this metropolis presents 
is the mass of food daily forwarded to our public markets. 
Indeed there are few things more surprising, and they 
are only to be equalled by the extent of the breweries 
which have been established to supply the middle and 
lower classes with the necessary of life which they 
supply. The number of public breweries in 1829 was 
eighty- four ; and of the retail breweries, eighty-five ; of 
the inteimediate breweries, eight. The number of 
licensed victuallers, 4,461, of which only seventeen 
brewed their own beer. Some of these public breweries 
are of immense extent, and three or four of them of a 
magnitude almost superior to any other establishments. 
The brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Co., for instance, 
may well be considered as one of the wonders of the 
world ; while those of Messrs. Whitbread, of Combe, Dela- 
field, and Co., and Meux, Reid and Co., nearly approach 
to it. Upon the lowest computation 300,000 gallons of 
ale and porter are consumed by the inhabitants every 
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day ; and the cry of beer in every street, and the pot 
boy with his tray, or rather two-shelfed screen, containing 
its ranges of bright pots, are sights and sounds no where 
else to be met with, at least in the same way. The cries 
of London have long been famous, and the persons who 
make them are in themselves interesting from a sense of 
the exertion made by a number of industrious individuals; 
and are important from the convenience they are to the 
occupiers of most of the retired streets which stretch away 
from the heart of the town to the limit of the suburbs. 

The principal markets are that of Smithfield for live 
cattle, the attendance at which we have already noticed ; 
the Borough market for hay and hops. The former 
article is also sold in Smithfield and Whitechapel. The 
chief place for the sale of meat is Newgate Market; 
thither the butchers resort, and purchase whole carcases, 
of what are called carcase-butchers, who are persons who 
purchase cattle at Smithfield, and then having them 
killed in their own abattoires, sell them to the butchers 
who frequent the market, either in whole carcases or 
considerable portions. By these persons they are cut up 
and retailed to the public generally, at but a small ad- 
vance in profit. During the night before the market 
day (twice a week), the streets in the neighbourhood are 
kept in a continual din, commencing shortly after mid- 
night, and continuing until nearly noon in the day. The 
hurry and jostling of the carts and wagons, hasting to take 
their places for the delivery or reception of meat ; the 
confusion of tongues, like Babel ten-times confounded ; 
the glare of the flaring gas driven in hurrying flames 
on every side by the wind ; the innumerable figures of 
men with the most picturesque variety of costume, hunying 
in every direction, unloaded, or loaded with ponderous 
burthens heavier that human nature ought to bear, and 
as thickly clustered, and as rapid and intermingling, as a 
hive of bees, — present altogether a portraiture of human 
life as inconceivable as it is strange and unparalleled. 
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At the same place there are also an immeDse number 
of shops for the sale of poultry, eggs, &c., and where, 
under the recent Act of Parliament, game also is ex- 
posed for sale, and these places are no less curious than 
the market to which they are attached, being filled with 
geese, fowls, turkeys, and every species of game in 
great numbers. Large tracts, and many individuals, 
are occupied in attending to the production of these so 
termed luxuries of metropolitan diet, especially in Lin- 
colnshire and Cambridgeshire. 

The principal market for fruits of an expensive kind 
is that in Covent Garden, where also the common pro- 
ductions of England are supplied in large quantities; 
it is also the chief depot for vegetables. L^rge tracts of 
land, in the neighbourhood of the west and south-west 
portions of London, are devoted to the growth of herbs 
and other vegetable necessaries, while the larger produce 
of a similar kind is brought as far as firom twenty to 
thirty miles out of the country to the London market. 
Few sights are more singular than the carts and wains, 
loaded with turnips, greens, carrots, or potatoes, which, 
grating along on their harsh way, beneath the bright 
starlight of early morning, and illumined by the flash- 
ing of the gas lamps as they pass along the streets of 
the metropolis to their great repository. 

Another of the same kind is the market of Farringdon 
Ward, established in a lai'ge space, at the back of what 
was formerly Fleet Market; to this, however, there is 
a long avenue of well-supplied butchers' shops attached. 
How great the quantity of goods supplied to these two 
markets it cannot be ascertained, but of its amount some 
idea may be entertained from the fact, that they are the 
main, and almost the sole means by which the greater 
part of 'London is supplied with vegetables. Thither 
the *' greengrocers," persons who, in the country, would 
be termed retail gardeners, and who deal in every kind 
of vegetable produce, resort, and, purchasing in large 
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quaDtities^ transport the goods to their own establish- 
ments^ whence they are sold to the consumer. 

The same process with respect to fish is carried on at 
Billingsgate^ near the Custom-house^ where the finest fish 
are found that have been obtained on almost every coast 
of Britain. 

Such is the means by which families are supplied, but 
there is a great portion of the population of London who 
are obliged by their daily occupations to take much of 
their refreshment away from their homes, and to these 
may be added all those who, called to Town by business, 
are during their stay compelled frequently to be away from 
their inns during the day. For these, dining and chop 
houses are provided in abundance, where every thing that 
could be desired may be readily procured at a compara- 
tively trifling expense, and where, without being at 
the trouble or anxiety of providing, the cosmopolite may 
enjoy all that he could wish. 

These houses, of course, vary in grade, and the ex- 
pense and comfort is generally in proportion to the grade. 
On his entrance to one of these places, the stranger per- 
ceives commonly a long room, partitioned off into boxes 
by the intervention of a mahogany screen, which serves as 
the back to the seats on both sides of it. At every inter- 
val formed by these screens a plain mahogany table is 
placed, having, of course, a seat on either side of it, co- 
vei-ed with a cloth, and furnished with all the additions of 
castors necessary for an economical meal. A large and 
well-trimmed fire blazes about the middle of one side, 
respecting which the boxes are mostly so placed that their 
occupants can both see it and feel its influence. 

Shortly after having taken his seat, the new comer is 
accosted by the waiter, who either enumerates the dishes 
of which he can partake, or presents a list containing the 
bill of fare, and the prices of the several articles ; and for 
a moderate price an excellent dinner may be obtained. 

Coflee-houses are also provided for the same purpose. 
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and conducted on the same plan. Both places are sup- 
plied with the best periodical literature of the day ; toe 
former with the leading newspapers^ and the latter both 
with those and the magazines, and the number of indivi- 
duals continually to be met with in them is truly astonish- 
ing ; one place alone in the city is said to dine upwards 
of four hundred people daily. 

Such ate some of the means by which every-day life is 
provided, and the principle extends from the highest pitch 
of luxury to the very lowest of degrading misery. On 
the one hand, where the dinner-service is of plate, or the 
rarest china, and the charge five guineas a head, and on 
the other, where the individuals and their manners have 
the tinge of barbarous rather than of civilized society. 
Every thing goes upon the same principle; one part of 
the community is set apart to supply the wants of the 
rest Every thing can be obtained that either nature or 
appetite demands, bnt every thing forms a trading tran- 
saction. 



THE CONVICT. 

Acton Masterman and I were schoolfellows and 
friends, as much, perhaps, from the contiguity of our 
fathers' estates, and from being put to the same school, 
and the consequent association of boyhood, as from any 
other cause ; for we were naturally of different tempera- 
nients, and possessed few feelings in common to render 
us paiticularly partial to the society of each other. He 
was tall of his years, and possessed, with a manliness of 
person, great agility, and much dexterity in the various 
sports by which youth is generally occupied. This was 
his forte, and he was too generally in aiTear in his ap- 
pointed portions of scholastic exercise, to be any favourite 
with his monitor. The same characteristics distinguished 
him in after time on his approach to manhood and mix- 
ture with the business of life. E veiy scene of gaiety found 
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him ready for enjo3niient, and bis repute for dissipation 
increased with his years. Our intercourse, however, after 
leaving college, was, though still preserved on a friendly 
footing, too intermitted to retain the reality which ap- 
parent warmth would imply ; not that in either of us the 
old feeling of our boyhood suffered or decreased in its 
real amount, but it was checked and diverted by the differ- 
ent occupations in which we were naturally engaged. 

For some time this desultory sort of friendship, if I may 
so speak, continued, until it was altogether broken off by 
the death of my father, at whose decease a considerable 
portion of the family property left us, and the income of my 
remaining parent and sisters dependentuponher, were indeed 
so much reduced as to oblige me, in order to support the 
sphere of life to which I had been accustomed, to leave the 
agreeable and quiet enjo3rment of my native county for the 
bustle and turmoil of ^e metropoUs. The theatre chosen 
for the exertion of my abilities was the Temple, and from 
thence the coiurts of law, and in due time having eaten my 
way to the full dignity of a wig and gown, and for several 
years knocked my heels together in the Court of King's 
Bench, obtaining day by day more of an excess of mental 
food than exactly suited the corporeality of my constitu- 
tion, I at length attained to the tone and dignity of a 
super, and was duly honoured, in consequence, with a rea- 
sonable share of worldly wealth. But it was not in those 
days as at present, when a man devotes himself to one 
species of case and no other ; our avocations were of a mixed 
character, and it was esteemed no disgrace for an attendant 
on the civil courts occasionally to take part in a criminal 
enquiry ; indeed, some of the best foundations of an ho- 
nourable fame have been laid in the sessions business of 
the Old Bailey. Things prospered thus fairly with me, 
and I had at length become so well established, that I sel- 
dom took such a case in hand, and in fact would, had I 
been able, have altogether avoided them. 

Some short period after I had begun decidedly to act on 
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this determination, and when employment was full, I found, 
one morning, a brief on my table, and, with a handsome 
douceur upon it, containing instructions for me to act as 
coimsel against a prisoner, and detailing circumstances of 
the most horrible depravity. 

Desirous of altogether clearing from that portion of the 
profession, I wrote as was my custom in such matters 
my nil upon it, and, being busily engaged at the time, 
thought nothing more on the subject. Some hours after, 
my principal clerk put his head into my office with a •' the 
brief, number eleven, Sir." 

*' Yes, no, yes ! the what is it do you say ?" 
'^ The brief, number eleven, sir, which was left with 
you last evening, and on which you were to give a reply 
this morning, and state whom you would wish for your 
junior counsel.' 

" The brief, number eleven — reply this morning — 
junior counsel — ^I have no recollection of it; what is it all 
about, Jenkins." 

'' The young lady, and her father. Sir ! she that was 
deceived by the gentleman in Cumberland, Sir : but her 
Uncle is now here, and he will, if you please, see you." 
^' Show him in, Jenkins, show him in." 
Jenkins retired, and by the time of his re-entry, and 
ushering in my visiter, I had possessed myself of the 
papers in question, and having discovered their contents, 
was prepared to return them to the party from whom they 
came. But my applicant was not to be easily put oft'; 
there was a ferocity in his eye, and an energy in his 
manner, which told how deeply his own feelings were 
interested in the matter. He unwove a tissue of the most 
artful seduction and the most false deceit. He told of 
misery and death. In fine, my feelings were so worked 
upon, that I assented not only to become counsel in the 
<iase, but determined with all my ability to bring convic- 
tion home to the guilty. At length the day of trial 
came on; the evidence against the accused was clear 
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and conclusive^ and> notwithstanding an able effort of 
ray learned brother over the way, the extreme sen- 
tence of the law was pronounced upon him. Unwil- 
ling that any being should quit this world out of charity 
witib me, I never failed to see the culprit against whom 
I had been employed, as shortly after conviction as 
possible. I did not fail in this instance ; and I felt the 
more anxious to pay my melancholy visit, as the unhappy 
being had, notwithstanding the circumstances of atrocity 
elicited on the trial, and the great depravity by which he 
was apparently distinguished, unusually interested me. 
There appeared an air about him infinitely superior to that 
of his companions in guilt; and though, at first, as a 
matter of prudence, and under the directions of his legal 
adviser, he had pleaded not guilty, yet, as the trial pro- 
ceeded, he became irritated and impatient, and long be- 
fore the positive establishment of the charge against 
him, declared with a sullen indifiference to the fate which 
awaited him, and seeming only desirous of shunning the 
gaze of the gentle and ungentle vulgar, that he was the 
man, and the accusation was true. His manner, coupled 
with the evidence against him had convinced the vener- 
able judge, who presided, that he was a hardened of- 
fender on whom leniency would be lost, and the sacri- 
fice of whose life was due to the outraged laws of humanity 
and justice. After the trial, however, and previous to the 
sanctioning of the sentence by the king, some ^ts came 
to my knowledge, which convinced me that the man s 
character was, in the ground work, very different firom the 
light in which it had been represented, and on which it 
had appeared on the day of trial. I did accordingly, as 
I have said above, the more readily visit him, and it was 
with a trepidation amounting to anxiety, when under the 
guidance of the humane governor of the prison I had 
reached the door of his cell, that I placed my hand upon 
the lock ; but recollecting that giving way to my feelmgs 
could do no good, and might be productive «f mi^ch 
injury, I turned the key and entered. 
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The wretched man was lying on his pallet of straw, and 
the only motion hy which he acknowledged my presence, 
was a kind of half turn as the door creeked on its hinges. 

His countenance was livid, and his eyes, sunk deeply 
in his head, presented the dark sockets, within which they 
gleamed in hrightness still. His hair had changed much 
since the trial, and, from deep hrown, was now profusely 
intermixed with grey. The negligence of his person 
threw over him an air of ferocity, to which the piercing 
glance of his eye gave additional wiMness. I addressed 
him in soothing accents, requesting information in what 
way I could add to his comfort, or afford him consolation ; 
and, at the same time, endeavoured to soften the feelings 
which I expected he would naturally entertain concerning 
me, as having heen employed against him, and of course 
in some measure instrumental in hringing on the dreadful 
fate hy which he was awaited. My presence had, how- 
ever, apparently interrupted a train of thought, of which 
I myself was the object, for, without noticing the words 
I had used, he looked for some time fixedly upon me, 
without altering his position, and softly said, ** Geraldson, 
— He was a brave and an amiable boy — fifteen years since, 
when May-day shall have passed," — and then hurriedly 
added, " I shall not see it" 

Surprised at the mention of my name, and coupled with 
a period at which a remarkable circumstance had befallen 
Me, I enquired if he had particular reason to recollect 
that day, and if he knew ought of the name he had cou- 
pled with it. 

My question excited all the spirit of his nature — ^his 
&ce became more ghastly pale, his brow contracted, his 
eyes shot fire from between the closely compressed lashes 
that covered them, his person was agitated throughout, 
and liis clenched hands were thrown about, as if madness 
^d seized on his brain. 

" Remember it," he exclaimed, " aye, as Satan the 
light of heaven. Think you, Geraldson, the proud spirit 
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can bend beneath the affliction that bows it, and not feel 
the degradation it has experienced— think you I can look 
back to the days of my childhood, when innocence shone 
purely on my countenance, and then tiun to these chains, 
this hell, and the horrid infamy of being a mark for the 
gaping multitude to stare at, and not wither to the very 
soul." 

" True,*' I returned, " it is natural that all this should 
occasion misery of the deepest cast, but you should recol* 
lect that even to the wotst of crimes, the mercy which is 
ever ready to pardon and forgive, is open to you as to 
others, and if, as I have reason to believe, the result of 
the intemperate action which has so unhappily brought 
you here, was neither contemplated nor desired by you, 
your sufferings will be considered in lenience by Him, if 
they tend to promote the end for which they were 
imposed." 

He replied not at the moment, but raising himself 
gradually from his bed, stretched out his face until it had 
approached within a few inches of my own and vdth a 
fiendish grin, said, in a dehberate under-tone, which most 
unnaturally contrasted with his previous violence, while 
the uncertain light of insanity played about his eyes, " Do 
you believe those old women s fables." 

The look paralysed me, and in a moment I discovered 
in his now haggard and furrowed countenance, the features 
of one whom I had not for many years beheld. He had 
through an impetuous temper, and mere youthful vanity, 
I suspected, severed me from the object of my deepest 
affections. 

Ella Travers was the daughter of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of my father's estate, beautiful as an angel, 
her spirit was as pure as earthly light ; and vivacity and 
cheerfulness ever threw a grace about her presence. Her 
absence for a few years in the south of England had only 
tended to add respect to the admiration with which she 
had been previously viewed. The same admirable gaie^ 
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still pleased all with whom she met, while it was attemper- 
ed by a sweetness and mildness which gave an unutterable 
charm to the settled and matured beauty of her face and 
person. 

I had loved this girl and had been blessed by an 
acknowledgment, in return, that I was not altogether 
indifferent to her. Days, and weeks, and months of happi- 
ness followed, until business of importance occasioned my 
departure for the Continent, where, on anival at my desti- 
nation, our correspondence served in some measure to 
lighten the weight of absence; but at length the letters 
from Ella became longer intermitted, and colder and colder 
in their tone, until at last they ceased altogether. 

My repeated applications produced no reply and hav- 
ing no friends whose services I could use as a medium of 
conununication, I was under the necessity of remaining 
in ignorance and sorrow till my return to England. My 
mission was in every way successful. I hastened home, 
and stayed not an hour on the road, after touching the 
shores of Britain, until I reached Cumberland. An en- 
quiry after our neighbours, and among others more par- 
ticularly the Travers, produced to me the strange intelli- 
gence, that intercourse with them had altogether ceased. I 
lost little time in paying my respects at the house of Ella's 
father, for I was anxious the mystery of the discontinuance 
of her correspondence should be cleared up; and I felt 
assured, that it required only an interview to effect it. 
The most complete confusion appeared to have taken 
possession of the place, and it was some time before I 
could obtain any rational explanation of the cause. It 
appeared that for some time previous, a person had been 
seen about the premises late in an evening, and that a few 
nights before, Ella had been missed from her room, since 
which time the stranger had never been noticed. Every 
enquiry was fruitless, and months and years rolled on with- 
out the slightest tidings being heard of her. To me it 
was a cruel disappointment, and a fever and long insensi- 
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bility were the result of overcharged feeling. Shortly after- 
wards my father's deaths and the disposition of the &mily 
property^ made an acceptable pretext for the removal of 
my residence. 

In my own mind a vague idea had ever existed, that 
Masterman had, in some way or other, been the means 
of interrupting the correspondence between Ella and my- 
self; and from that I dated all subsequent misfortunes. 

I briefly asked if I could^be of service|; for the discovery 
of the person with whom I was conversing, and the recol- 
lection of the wrongs I had myself sustained, tended ma- 
terially to destroy the charity with which I had hitherto 
regarded him. 

" Pity," he sneeringly replied, " contempt beneath the 
guize of hypocrisy, but I will away with the demon that 
oppresses me, and since I cannot repair, I will at least 
acknowledge my error. Geraldson, can you forgive the 
being who has shipwrecked your whole happiness." 

*Mn your circumstances, Masterman, I trust I can 
entertain no thoughts of resentment, however great be the 
cause you have given me." 

*' What ! not for the lone lamb shorn before the tempest- 
see the mastless bark driving to destruction, and not curse 
the fiend who wrecked her — Geraldson, Geraldson, your 
faith may teach you, as your practice has intimated, that 
forgiveness is a virtue; but tell not the man whose life 
has been passed in the gratification of his appetites, that 
generosity is real, or that revenge is not sweet." 

" To what can you allude," I exclaimed anxiously : 
" you were not necessary to the disappearance of Ella ? 
for though gay and careless, you were at least as honour^ 
able as dissipated ; and I cannot think that you would 
be the man to destroy the happiness of your friend." 

*' Listen, fond pated fool," returned my coUoquist, 
'* know you not, that when once the passions get the 
reins, the race is hasty to destruction. You remember the 
May-day when you arrived at your majority — the gay 
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and careless laugh, the beauteous countenance and bright 
eyed expressiveness which beamed upon you. I saw it, 
and the fiend of envy struck at the very core of my 
heart. My habits of dissipation had even then made con- 
siderable inroads on my property, Ella Travers was rich, 
and, moreover, the most beautiful among our beauties. — 
My heart longed for the possession of her property, as the 
vain glory of my character ached for the conquest of her 
affections. Your departure for the Continent soon gave 
me a fair opportunity for the execution of a plan, which 
ultimately ended in the rupture of your happiness, and 
the success of my designs. The talent for mimicry, for 
which you recollect, even in childhood, I was distinguished, 
served me well in the prosecution of my object ; for by a 
little practice, I was enabled so closely to imitate your 
writing, that even your own family could not distinguish 
it. Your leaving home, gave me the pretext of waiting 
on your father to enquire after you, and so I, in time, be- 
came the bearer of your letters to Miss Travers, the 6rst 
few of which were faithfully delivered ; but, finding that 
a course of honourable conduct was not by any means 
likely to answer my purposes, I intercepted your commu- 
nications, and satisfying myself of their contents, forged 
other letters, stating only such circumstances as I was 
aware Ella must learn from the information of others, 
and gradually opened to her, instead of the offers your 
affections made her, a course of conduct much more in 
keeping with the customs of the Continent. Her letters 
I occasionally transmitted you, but too generally they 
were imitations of my own, calculated to inspire in you the 
idea of a gradual loss of affection, and increasing coldness 
on her part. This, however, produced little effect in my 
favour, by depreciating the feeling entertained towards you, 
and the rapid approach of the time for your arrival at 
home, compelled me to stronger measures ; I caused a 
report to be circulated ccmceming you, of a disgraceful 
and infamous character. It was stated, that having squan- 
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dered the whole of your property in dissipation and profli- 
gacy, in order to replenish it, and in some sort support 
your character in England, hy the apparent possession of 
the same degree of wealth as when you departed from it, 
you had resorted to the vilest arts of the gaming tahle, 
where your natural talents giving you great advantage, you 
had b^ eminently successful. The extremes of sensu- 
ality, it was said, were your constant pleasures, nor were 
you over scrupulous of the means by which they were ob- 
tained. All this I took care should be conveyed to the ear 
of Miss Travers, through various persons, and when she 
applied to me in my occasional visits, and which, from the 
openness of her character, and from my having been the 
conveyer of your letters, she did not hesitate sometimes 
to do, my words were dark and doubtful, and I confirmed 
surmise by not denying it Encouraged by the anger she 
appeared to entertain, and anxious to secure the ground I 
held before your return, I determined to declare the 
passion< 



*' Villain, you dared not insult by- 



Rest, Geraldson," he coolly replied. " Reproach to 
me now matters little, as to you it will be of slight service. 
I was repulsed with indignation, and stung by the re- 
proaches heaped upon me for the treacheiy I had practised, 
I determined to have my full and perfect revenge. Under 
pretence of having other and better news concerning you, 
I succeeded one evening in enticing her into the grounds, 
and then by the aid of agents, which axe plentifully to be 
found, forced her into a carriage, which conveyed us to the 
coast ; where a small smuggling vessel, of which I was 
part owner, conveyed us quickly from the precincts of 
England." 

*' Viper," I exclaimed, for in spite of the man s situa- 
tion, the recital of such deep laid villany completely over- 
came me. My head swam as I listened to his words, 
my heart beat thick and heavy ; my limbs trembled so 
that they would not support my weight, and I must have 
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sunk to the earth, had not phrenzy returned. I seized 
the wretch who had heen the cause of my unhappiness, 
hy the throat, and franticly demanded the termination of 
his project, hut my voice excited the stiihhomness of 
his character, and he only refused the more firmly to de- 
clare. I knelt at his feet, and entreated, with the humi- 
lity of a suppliant, for the place of Ella's confinement, 
that I might, even now, remedy the many wrongs she had 
sustained. 

He laughed me to scorn. 

I entreated, reproached, threatened, promised, hut all in 
vain, his ohdurate silence continued, and thus agitated and 
anxious I left him. 

Some days after, the aching suspense, which the intelli- 
gence given me hy Masterman had excited, prompted me 
to visit him again. And the recollection, that with him 
alone remained the knowledge of the present residence of 
Ella, induced me to command my feelings in our inter- 
view. In the mean time the warrant for his execution had 
received the fatal seal, the intimation of which had that 
morning heen given him. 

I found him softened, nay, suhdued, and he readily re- 
counted the circumstances which followed his departure 
firom England. They had hardly cleared the little inlet in 
which the vessel lay anchored, ere the sea, which had pre- 
viously risen in a lofty swell, ran mountains high, and 
the wind which had moaned heavily among the cordage, 
shattered their canvas to shreds. The crew, to whom 
this was an unexpected and unpleasant voyage hecame 
mutinous, and ultimately ran their vessel, against the 
orders of their commander, into a nook on the Irish coast. 
The country in the neighbourhood was wild and sterile, 
and the inhabitants, who were thinly strewed, regarded 
hut little the principles of their visitors, so long as they 
could obtain the ardent spirits with which they were 
presented. 

This afforded firesh licence for insubordination to the 
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crew^ and in an intoxicatmg carousal^ one of their number 
had extended his insolence from his commander, and his 
partner, to their passenger. Masterman approached at 
the moment, and shame at his own conduct, which had 
exposed Miss Travers to such violence, and indignation at 
the wretch who had offered it, so wrought upon him, that 
he struck the seaman to the earth with a pistol. The man 
never rose again, and it was for this crime that Masterman 
was about to suffer, for it weighed so heavily upon his 
spirit that he chose rather to die under a false accusation 
than live when he might be convicted of his real crime. 
He had succeeded in conveying Ella to a place of safety, 
but, discouraged by the constant repulse experienced, he 
had latterly ceased altogether to trouble her, and only 
waited for a fair opportunity for again returning her to 
her friends. 

The tone in which Masterman concluded his last sen- 
tence was calm, and betokened a mind composed and self- 
possessed ; and the expressions of humble piety which he 
at intervals uttered betokened an evident change in its 
estimate of things, and a fixed resolution, should time 
be aUowed, to exhibit the many admirable points in his 
character, while the weaker and worse features in it were 
evidently become subordinate to his better qualities. This 
stimulated me to make interest^ if possible, to relieve him 
from the horrid fate to which he was destined. I peti- 
tioned, and obtained a temporary reprieve, and then sought 
out the witnesses by whose evidence Masterman had been 
convicted. 

A private examination of two of them convinced me 
that other motives than a regard for public welfare, and a 
desire to rescue the fair fame of an injured relative had 
actuated them. Further inquiry, indeed, tended more 
perfectly to lay bare the malice that had obtained perjury 
to aid in the conviction of a man innocently charged. The 
real author of the crime for which Masterman was con- 
victed, was the infamous partner in his illicit traffic. The 
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occasional interchange of each other's names in the course 
of their guilty pursuits^ had tended also to render feasihle 
in appearance circumstances which otherwise would have 
seemed impossihle and ridiculous. I had the happiness of 
obtainining his perfect release, and having, through his 
means, been restored to the embrace of Ella Travers, en- 
joyed a happiness, not the least among others, in reflect- 
ing on this incident of the convict's life. 



FLOWERS. 



-O, Father, Lord! 



The All Beneficent ! I bless thy name 

That thoa hast mantled the green earth with flowers, 

linldng our hearts to nature ! — Mrs. Hbmans. 

Beautiful Flowers ! 
Fair children of the sunbeams and the showers, 
Ye are the ornaments of earth : 
Stars of this nether sphere ! 
The hearts of weary, toil-worn men to cheer, 
Ye have your birth. 

How sweet ye are, 

Shedding your perfume on the breezes far ; 

How lair to look upon ; 

All prankM with dew, 

Ye nash upon the view 
Like many rainbows blended into one. 

In valleys green, 
Like lovely sportive children are ye seen ; 

In woodlands lone. 
And amid mountain solitudes ye grow 

Salt rocks below, 
And the brown moorland claims ye for her own. 

To me you seem 
Like creatures of a dream, — 

Aerial phantoms of delight ! 
T can but deem you much 
Too pure for mortal touch, 
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Ye are so very fair, so passing brighty — 

And hold my breath, 

Lest a foul taint of death 
Should lurk therein, your beauties all to blight. 

Methinks of speech 
A silent faculty ye have, to teach 
Submission to the will divine ; 
Few are your days, but ye 

Die cheerfully, 
Nor murmur, nor repine. 

Ye smilingly fulfil 

Your Maker's will, 
All meekly bending to the tempest's weight ; 

By pride unvisited. 

Though richly raimented. 
As is a monarch in his robes of state. 
Oh ! would vain -glorious man 

Pursue this plan, 
How much might he avoid of envy, strife, and hate ! 



FANS. 



A FAN is indispensable in all seasons, both in and out 
of doors. Any lady might as well want her tongue as 
her fan, which, indeed, has this advantage over the 
natural organ of speech — it conveys thought to a greater 
distance. A dear friend, at the farthest end of a public 
walk, is greeted and cheered by a quick tremulous motion 
of the fan, accompanied by several significant nods. An 
object of indifference is dismissed with a slow, formal in- 
clination of the fan, which makes his blood run cold. 
The fan, now, screens a titter and whisper ; now con- 
denses a smile into the sparkling eyes, which take their 
aim just above it. A gentle tap of the fan commands 
the attention of the careless ; a waving motion calls the 
distant ; a ceitain twirl between the fingers betrays doubt 
or anxiety ; a quick closing and displaying of the folds, 
indicates eagerness or joy. In fine, the fan is a magic 
wand ; and is more easily felt than described. 



THE TORTOISE. 

The engmvinif at the head of this article is a portrait of 
the Hercules Tortoise which was brought from the Car- 
raccas, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, and jiresenied to the 
Zoological Society of London. The Tortoise tribe pos- 
sesses an advantage owei most other members of the ani- 
mated kingdom, in inhabiting a durable house, an asylum 
which shelters it from the attack of very powerful enemies, 
and yet is not confined to one locality. Their shell is 
formed of two plates, one above and one below, which are 
joined at the sides. The upper plate is convex, and ihe 
ribs and back bone are inserted in it. There is a hole at 
each end of the shells; one for the reptile's head, neck, 
and fore feet to pass through, and at the other for the 
hinder feet and tail. 

The Tortoise is said to be veiy tenacious of life, so 
much so, that ifthe head be cut oif, and the chest opened, 
as to continue alive for many daj-a. 

The Tortoise is proveibiJiy slow in its movements, oc- 
casioned, it is alleged, by the position of its legs, which 
a« at the sides of the body, and consei^uently wide apart ; 
and also by the immense weight of shell pressing upon 
them thus unfavourably placed. In walking, the claws of 
the fore feet are rubbed separately, one after another, 
against the ground ; when one of its feet comes in contact 
with the ground, the inner claw first bears the weight of 
the body, and so on along the claws ii 
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outermost ; thus in some manner perfonning the apersf 
tion of a wheel. 

The Tortoise feeds on herbs, fruit, worms, snails, and 
various insects. It never attacks warm-blooded axdmals 
or fish. It is easily domesticated, and is usefuLin the gar- 
den, destroying slugs and insects. It remains in a state 
of torpor during the winter months, and maies its appear* 
ance as soon as it feels the genial influence of spring. 

The eminent Mr. White, of Selbome, has recorded 
some interesting particulars of the habits of one which he 
had frequent opportunities of noticing for nearly thirty 
years. This individual would retire under ground in 
November, and re-appear about the middle of April, In 
the midst of summer it showed a most voracious appetite, 
delighting in milky vegetables, as lettuces, dandelions, and 
sow-thistles ; but in the spring and autumn it ate very lit- 
tle. In forming its winter retreat, it scraped the earth 
with its fore feet, throwing it up over its back with ite 
hinder legs. It laboured diligently night and day in this 
operation, which from the slow motion of the reptile s legs, 
occupied more than a fortnight to complete. It seemed 
alarmed if surprised by a sudden shower when searching 
for food. Though its shell would have secnred it from in- 
jury, even if run over by the wheel of a loaded cart, yet it 
evinced as much solicitude about rain, as a lady dressed 
in her most elegant attire ; shuffling away on its first 
sprinkling, and always, if possible, running its head up 
into a comer. 

There are many interesting stories told of others of the 
tribe, but we have not space to record them here. 



LEAVES FROM MY LOG, 

MAKING LAND. 

'* Blest if I did'nt ketch a sight o' the lights on the star- 
board bow," shouted one of the look-outs to a topman. 
Twenty pair of eyes were instantly turned in the direction 
pointed out by the quicksighted Tar. 
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" Bet ye r a week*s grog it wo'mt no more nor a star a*ter 
all," growled an envious messmate who had been straining 
his eyes most industriously during the preceding four 
hours, in hopes of gaining the " Nor* Wester" promised 
to the first proclaimer of the glad tidings. Once again 
the swell litted the ship s head high above the surrounding 
seas, and the announcement of eagle eyed '^Bill" was con- 
firmed from the fore-topsail yard. •* Ton deck, there." 
*' Lights well on the starboard bow." — Away skipped 
the Mate of the Watch to the mast head to put the truth of 
the information to the test of his own ocular powers^ after 
sending the boy to rouse up the *' Schipper." 

It was now five bells in the middle watch (half past 
two A.M.), and malgr^ the almost ceaseless labours of 
trimming sail to catch the light breezes from the land, to 
which they had been subjected; most of the other watch 
had preferred remaining on deck, and the employment of 
looking out for land, to going below and taking the rest 
they so much needed, so that the party on deck being still 
further augmented by some of the passengers, the assem- 
blage on the deck of the good ship, at the time of '' making 
land," was rather fcmnidable. 

** Boy Jack" having by this time succeeded in rousing 
the slumbering '^ schipper," who was performing a most 
unmelodious solo, with his head covering a large propor- 
tion of the continent of New Holland (on the chart) with a 
few islands of minor importance, and a considerable part 
of the superficies of the cabin table, and impressed on his 
(the schipper's) mind the fact of die lights being visible, 
and that there was no necessity for his stabbing himself 
with his compasses, or braining himself with the parallel 
ruler (inasmuch as the ship was not in any immediate 
danger,) the worthy personage commenced the ascent of 
the companion ladder in rather an excited state of mind 
at being found " caulking" (nautice, snoozing) by one of 
his boys, when he should have been ascertaining the exact 
situaton ,of his ship, or involved in the study of the navi« 
gation of Port Jackson. 

N 2 
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Having reached the deck, examined the hearings of the 
light-house, and issued the necessary orders for " heaving 
to,'* the captain's good temper quickly retunied, and the 
passengers having fully satisfied their curiosity, and suflS- 
ciently bothered the schipper with their congratulations, 
retired to their berths to sleep, if the delectable noise of 
the men raising the chain cable fix)m its retreat in the 
lockers, and then dragging it over their devoted heads, along 
the decks, would allow them. 

Gradually the day broke, the anchors were over the 
bows, and the cables having been riveted thereto, all was 
silent with the exception of the occasional announcement 
of soundings from the leadsman in the main chains. 

It was now light enough lo discern the long low coast 
at a great distance, the watch were called to assist in 
making sail, the ship gently surged thro' the water, the 
increased noise roused a restless passenger, who might be 
seen in slippers and unwhisperables, sleepily ascending 
the companion ; gradually approaching the ship's side, 
and carefully scanning the horizon, announcing that he 
*' sees the land quite plain," the worthy gent having at the 
time his back to terra firma and his " DoUond" pointed in 
the direction of a fog bank, soon to be dispelled into " thin 
air" by the beams of the rising sun. Another animal of 
the same genus now made his appearance ; he reached his 
Mend : equally confident was he of having made the same 
discovery, nor were the two chuckling worthies aware of 
their error till the helmsman having sufficiently gratified 
his risible propensities at their expense, condescended to 
inform them that the land happened to be on the " other 
quarter." 

The sun had now risen in all his splendour ; the deep 
blue of the ocean had changed to a beautifiil green, thereby 
indicating, if other signs were wanting, the immediate 
vicinity of land, shoals of fish were sparkling in the sun's 
rays as they leaped from the water around 3ie vessel, and 
an occasional visitor in the shape of a bird, which the sai- 
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lors " know, by the cut of his jib,*' to be from the land, 
contributed to enliven the scene. The watch is busy with 
*' holy stones" and numerous buckets of water, in giving 
an extra polish to the snow-white deck. The half-dressed 
and im washed passengers think it high time to descend 
to their toilettes, when the propinquity of sand, swabs, and 
salt water is so evident, and the connexion between 
bucket-edges and shins promises to be so uncomfortably 
close. 

Eight Bells (eight o'clock a.m.) has been struck, the 
finishing touch has been given to the decks, and the sun 
has dried the last remains oi moisture ; the highly-polished 
brass of the binnacle and the wheel is perfectly dazzling ; 
the quarter-deek is thronged with the " fair sex," all in the 
highest state of effervescence ; bonnets, beaux, band- 
boxes, and numerous other indescribable paraphernalia 
essentia-ly necessary to ladies about to make their d6but 
in a new world, seem to form the principal topic of con- 
versation. Here may be seen a gent, who having brought 
up the new boots he intends to " sport" on the occasion, 
is astonished at the resemblance of his patent leathers to 
the sectional appearance of a plum " dun ' (pudding), the 
sea-air having Ulustrated the surfaces with a superabundance 
of yellowish green spots called mildew ; another gent is 
equally surprised at finding his treble gilt buttons have 
taken the likeness of tarnished lead, while another is mak- 
ing use of his stock of elbow grease with lavish prodi- 
gality in endeavouring to restore to their pristine beauty 
a pair of equally tarnished spurs. 

The steward announces breakfast, and the various em- 
ploymenls of the aforesaid ladies and gents must be aban- 
doned for the present in favour of the unquestionably 
pleasanter occupation of breakfasting on the almost ex- 
hausted stock of viands usually adorning the cabin table 
for the morning meal. 

While the dramatis personae are satisfying the demands 
of nature, and the captain is vainly endeavouring to stop 
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the ladies' mouths with rolls (strongly resembling bricl^s 
before they have undergone the process of drying), and 
delicate portions of salt fish (in colour and consistency 
nearly akin to untanned hides); we might inflict upon 
our readers a long dissertation as to the effects of the event 
we have in the preceding pages so lamely endeavoured to 
describe, on the various characters collected and caged up 
in the human menagerie yclept a passenger ship, W^ 
might notice how that many days before the land is visi- 
ble, the first thing which the instinct of these animals 
guides them to on leaving their sleeping places is the com- 
pass box, and having expressed their unqualified disappro- 
bation of the conduct of the wind, should it not blow from 
a quarter that enables the ship to lay exactly her course ; 
their next visit is to the lee side of the deck, whence 
searching glances are directed (sometimes through colored 
spectacles) into the fathomless depths of the ocean, in 
hopes of perceiving the green tinge (the harbinger of land) 
instead of the everlasting blue ; we might show — in fact 
we might write volumes on the subject, but have too much 
regard for the readers of the Village Magazine to occupy 
more of its valuable pages, and their valuable time, in 
proceeding further, suffice it to say that a spirit of universal 
restlessness is apparent in the genus homo (terrse) or 
lands-men, on the near approach to land, which manifests 
itself in a thousand most astonishing eccentricities. 

The demolition of an unusually small quantum of 
comestibles having been accomplished, our friends, both 
male and female, are now at liberty to make their various 
arrangements for "going on shore;" even the sailors may 
be observed getting up their " shore-going togs" firom the 
dark recesses of their bags and chests, and exposing t&em 
to a very necessary inspection and airing. 

"When shall we come to anchor. Captain ?" is the 
question put to the devoted schipper, till he is fidrly 
driven below, having answered " not till night at the soon- 
est/' till his tongue ahnost refuses to perform its duty (or> 
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nautically speaking, is in a state of mutiny) ; having ac- 
complished his retreat to his cahin, he bolts the door, with 
the intention both-of saving himself from an amusement 
(not so to him) not unHke drawing a badger, and also to 
prepare his papers and make his necessary arrangements 
for entering port. 

THE MONTHS. 

DECEMBER. 

Winter ! thy wild domain is fairly spread, 

And icy terrors reiga in plenty round, 
The leaves are gone— the trees seem dry and dead, 

And nature by thy deathful spell is bound. 

£artl^ smiles no more beneath the sunlight gleam, 

But drear and dark doth sullenly refuse 
To yield one ray of gladness, like a dream 

Of joys bye-gone, while death her bosom strews. 

Strews with faded flowers, fit things for reverie. 
Of hopes and thoughts now dwelling with the past, 

Wrapped in the bosom of eternity, 

Yet called to mind as flitting shadows haste. 

Busily the soul peers through time's long course. 
And dwells 'mid sweet affections sadly riven. 

Each passing day but giving stronger force, 
To feelings rife that have their home in heaven. 

But lo, yon crystal fairy frost-work shines, 
Radiant with diamond-sparklings, in the light 

Of bright but chilly splendour, while the pines 
Are thickly crusted with the snowy white. 

A silvery mantle covers nature's face. 

And decks with beauty winter's darkling reign. 

Clothing with brightness, and with airy grace, 
All in the sunshine of December's wane. 

But Christmas, blithe, comes with his jocund train 
Of dancing joy, light- heartedness, and mirth. 

To cheer the spirit, raise the heart again. 
And give to happy thoughts a cheerful birth* 
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Let sportive childhood'8 Doisy bliss reinm. 
When spectral flames throw ghastly hues around^ 

When hobbling apples 'neath the braiidy burn, 
And raisins snap and cheating cherries bound. 

Nor less regard the sobered peace of age, 
When conning tales of many a bye-gone day 

And reading once again the lettered page 

That shines beneath soft memory's mildest ray. 

Good-bye to thee, thou hoary headed chief, 
That fast art hasting to the tomb of time ; 

What sorrows have been soothed, what joys been dashed 
with grief, 
Between thy sire's dark exit an^lhy passing chime. 

• 
But lo commingling with the midnight blast, 
A low and muttered sound is heard abroad! 
All, silent, list — a breath is drawn — 'tis past. 
And now the by-gone year is but a word. 



REVIEWS, &c. 

Heads of the People, taken ojf by Quiisfizz, Sro, 

London : Tyas, Cheapside. 

This is altogether a work of a peculiar and very origi- 
nal kind. It professes to embody the representatives of 
different orders in society in its pages, so that they may 
form a school of life — an aggregate melo-drama of the 
pathos, the whimsicality, and the strangeness of the world; 
and what it professes is with singular ability executed. 
The high and the low, the refined and the homely, are 
brought into unwonted juxta position, and the characters 
detailed may truly say, that the skill of the artist and 
the talent of the editor have made them acquainted with 
strange mate-fellows. This first number contains four 
characters, illustrated by most exquisitely engraved wood- 
cuts. We say exquisitely engraved, for they are undoubt- 
edly the most felicitous depictions of racy humour and 
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correct knowledge of life which have ever issued from 
the press. They are full of character and replete with 
expression, yet without the slightest tinge of vulgarity 
about them. 

The heads included in the present number are The 
Dress-maker, The Diner-out, The Stock-broker, and 
TAtf Lawyer's Clerk. The first is rich in deep and right- 
hearted feeling, full of faithful representation, and breath- 
ing with life. We extract a portion of it as a specimen. 
The author has just been speaking of the light and girl- 
like alleviations which the excellence of the female cha- 
racter will extract, even from the worst of earthly ills, 
where the heart is not torn, and he continues : — 

These, however, are green, sunny spots in the life of the 
Dress-Maker's Girl ; as she grows towards womanhood, years 
bring with them a deeper sense of her forlorn and unprotected 
condition ; ellacin^ her beauty, saddening her mind, and making 
her taste all the bitterness of that bitter morsel of bread, earned 
by tasked needle-work. Her position as an attendant on the 
wealthy and the great, her almost daily visits to the abodes of 
luxury occasionally vex her rebel spirit; rising, as it will, against 
the insufSciency of twelve and fifteen shillings per- week, for rai- 
ment, food, and lodging. A thousand and a thousand times, she 
wishes herself a washerwoman — a hop-picker, any drudge of 
the lowest class, not forced, by the necessity of a " genteel look," 
to submit to deadly privations ; to stint herself in the humblest 
necessaries of life, that she may, in her external appearance, 
"do credit to the shop." Can there be a more forlorn, more 
pitiable condition than that of the Daily Sempstress, growing old 
and lonely on the wages of her ill-paid craft Follow her to her 
room — the topmost nook of some old, gloomy house, in some 
gloomy court ; survey the abode of penury ; of penury, striving 
with a stoutness of heart, of which tne world knows nothing, to 
put a bright face upon want; to smile with patience on the 
greatest, as on the pettiest privations. This is the Dress-Maker, 
long since past her girlhood; the Sempstress, no longer out- 
stared in the street — followed for her beauty — flattered — lied to ; 
tempted with ease and luxury, when her own home offers nothing 
but mdigence and hardest labour. This is not the young, blush- 
ing creature, walking in London streets, her path full of pit-falls ; 
the lawful prey of selfish vice — the watched-for prize of merce- 
nary infamy. No ; she has escaped all these snares : she has, in 
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the innocence and constancy of her heart, triumphed over the se- 
ductions of pleasure : has, ** with the wings of a dove,'* escaped 
the net spread for her by fiends with the faces of women. She 
has wasted the light- heartedness of her childhood, and the bloom 
of her youth, in daily, nightly toil ; and, arrived at middle age, 
she is still the working Sempstress — ^the lonely, faded spinster — 
the human animal vegetating on two shillings per diem. Is not 
this the fate of thousands in this our glorious metropolis ? 

And yet, how much worse, how much more terrible the des- 
tiny of thousands of others ; of poor> unprotected creatures, with 
hearts in their bosoms once throbbing with the best and purest 
hopes, once yearning with the noblest and tenderest affections — 
creatures in whom the character of wife and mother might have 
shone with the brightest lustre — cast abroad and trodden on like 
way-side weeds : loathed and scorned by one sex ; outraged, 
bullied by the other ; until deceived, wounded, and exasperated 
nature rises against its wrongers ; and, denaturalized in voice, 
face, and feeling, we cannot recognise the Dress-Maker*8 Girl — 
the modest, gentle thing, with blushing face and dewy eyes^ — 
in that screeching virago, that howling, raving Jezebel ; now 
stamping in the impotence of drunkenness and rage, at that stone- 
faced policeman ; now tumbling, dead as a carcase, in the mire, 
and weeping maudlin tears of gin and vengeance ! And why is 
this ? What has worked this grievous transformation ? What 
has effected this awful, this disgusting change ? Alas ! some ten 
—nine — seven — ^years ago, temptation showed its thousand gifts 
— apples of seeming gold, witn ashes at the core — to the poor 
Dress-Maker ; proffered life-long ease, all the happiness and 
luxury enjoyed by her high-born sisters ; and, to assist temptation, 
there was a yearning of love — a faith, an easy credence in the 
woman's heart, that made her not altogether selfish, calculating: 
whilst, on the other hand, there was incessant labour, and pinch- 
ing economy, and — and — but tl^e story is the story of hundreds ; 
she fell, and 

" The once fall'n woman must for ever fall ! " 

The modest, virgin flower has become the scoff of the multitude, 
the mockery of a mob. 

Alas ! but too true a picture. 

The Lawyers Clerk is a composition of another kind. 
He opens his autobiography thus : — 

Have you ever, reader, been present, either as principal, wit- 
ness, or spectator, upon a Monday morning, when what are 
called the disorderly cases, at Bow Street, are heard? If you 
have, you must have noted the ambiguous manner in which most 
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persons renly to the oft-mooted question — "Who are you I" 
Cpblers call themselves translators, ballad-bawlers dub themselves 
professionals, tailors are decorative artists, and the very porter of 
an agency office is "a member of the legal profession/' Sickened 
at such affectations, I, Kit Mark, announce, boldly and unequi- 
vocally, that I am a Lawyer's Clerk — aye, a Lawj'er's Clerk ; 
not one whose description requires the aggrandizing adjective 
" articled,'* but a Lawyer's Clerk, in the seedy-coated, napless- 
hatted, sadly-shod sense of that word. 

The Managing Clerk is well worth looking at. 

THE MANAGING CLERK 

Was forty-six, but looked sixty-four. His head was small and 
shrivelled, his hair a light pepper-and-salt colour; his white 
neckcloth appeared as if it had oeen washed in camomile tea ; he 
had a black coat, rapidly becoming brown; grey pantaloon?^ 
and black gaiters ; and always a crape on his hat, though nobody 
ever heard of his having, or losinpp a relative. The four terms 
were to him the four seasons ; Hilary — his Spring, Easter — his 
Summer, Trinity — his Autumn, and Michaelmas his Winter. He 
had never read any book but a law book since he left off studjing 
** Vyse on Spelling ; " and if he read a newspaper, it was that 
interesting portion headed NUi Priwt. His Knowledge of the 
fine arts was confined to the pictures of the judges in the Court 
of Chancery ; and he went to the play but once, at half-price, 
attracted by the trial-scene in " The Merchant of Venice," and 
" Love, Law, and Physic." 

Joe Grainger loved his profession with a true devotion : he saw 
a beauty incomparable in a declaration, and was in extacies at a 
special plea : with what a chuckle of delight would he receive a rule 
for leave to plead several matters ; what a delicious prospect of 
complication did it open to him — ^he dreamt of the replications ! 
Joseph had no notion of any promenade save that from the office 
to the Inner Temple, or the Courts of Law ; no idea of paying 
any visit but to the counsel retained for his client. His wtdk was 
a cross between a jump, run, and shuffie. He had his jests 
too : mirthful was he regarding such pleasant things as follow. 
One Salter (who was more devoted to pleasure than pleading) had 
attempted to serve a notice on another attorney ; but that gen- 
tleman bein^ from home, he had, as was the custom, affixed 
the said notice to the door of his dwelling, but, in the hurry of 
the moment, pasted it up with the written side to the wall. Here 
was a knotty point for the judges ; the law never anticipated such 
a question ; it demanded only that the notice be affixed, and, un- 
like the parents of BUly Lackaday, never intimated which side 
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upwards. Another exquisite piece of drollery, pieced with per- 
jury, threw him into convulsions, even the thousand and twenti- 
eth time of its narrative. Mr. C— brought a demand of plea, 
when the opposite attorney was out, and put it through the in- 
terstice of tne door into the letter-box, but instantly took it out 
again. He then signed judgment in default of a plea, and when 
it was attempted to set this judgment aside, he very coolly swore 
** he had duly served the notice by putting it into the letter-box of 
defendant's attorney.'* "He wasn't obliged to swear that he 
Irjt it there," added Grainger, with a scream of delight. 

We have carried our extracts from this number much 
farther than we are wont, but it is the first of the species, 
and, if conducted with the ability and principle which 
characterise it in the outset, is likely to do no small bene- 
fit to literature and the world. 



The Book of the Seasons. By W. Howitt. With 
Engravings. London : Bentley and Co. 

Unlike many other works of a similar kind, which the 
natural taste of our country is from time to time calling 
forth, this engaging volume is not a compilation of the re- 
marks of others. Mr. Howitt, as a dweller in the country, 
gives us the average result of his own observations ; and 
3ie general accuracy of the facts, with the freshness of 
feeling which pervades the relation of them, fully justifies 
the expectation we might form, both from the observer, 
and the nature of the things observed ; — in truth, this 
little work is one of pure and simple taste and sentiment, 
regulated by a judicious and well-informed mind. We 
give Mr. Hewitt's own account of his plan, and illustrate 
the chief feature of it by an extract or two. 

My plan has been to furnish an original article on the general 
appearances of Nature in each month, drawn entirely firom my 
own regular observations through many seasons ; and, finally, to 
superadd a great variety of facts from the best sources, as well as 
such as occurred to myself after the principal article was written. 
To these, a complete table of the Migrations of Birds ; a copious 
list of Garden plants which come into flower in the month ; a 
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Botanical Calendar, including a select nnmber of the most 
beautiful or interesting British plants, and an Entomological 
Catalogrue of about three hundred of the most common or re 
markable insects ; a notice of Rural Occupations^ and^ finally, 
one of Angling, are added. 

The foUowing are taken from the account of the month 

of May : — 

In the early part of this month, if we walk into woods, we 
shall be much struck with their peculiar beauty. Wood» are 
never more agreeable objects than when they have only half as- 
sumed their green array. Beautiful and refreshing is the sight of 
the young leaves bursting forth from the grey boughs, some trees 
at one degree of advance, some at another. The assemblage of 
the giants of the wood is seen, each in its own character and 
figure ; neither disguised nor hidden in the dense mass of foliage 
which obscures them in summer ; — ^you behold the scattered and 
majestic trunks ; the branches stretching high and wide ; the 
dark drapery of ivy which envelopes some of them, and the crim- 
son flush that glows in the world of living twigs above. If the 
contrast of grey and mossy branches, and of the delicate richness 
of young leaves gushing out of them in a thousand places be in- 
expressibly delightful to behold, that of one tree with another is 
not the less so. One is nearly full clothed, — another is mottled 
with grey and green, struggling as it were which should have the 
predominance, and another is still perfectly naked. The wild 
cherry stands like an apparition in the woods, white with its pro- 
fusion of blossom, and the wilding begins to exhibit its rich and 
blushing countenance. The nines look dim and dusky amid the 
lively hues of spring. The aoeles are covered with their clusters 
of albescent and powdery leaves and withering catkins ; and be- 
neath them the pale spathes of the arum, fully expanded and dis- 
playing their crimson clubs, presenting a sylvan and unique air. 
And who does not love " the wood-notes wild!" We again re- 
cognize the speech of many a little creature who, since we last 
heard it, has travered seas and sojourned in places we wot not of. 
The landscape derives a great portion of its vernal cheerfulness 
not merely from the songs of birds but from their cries. Each 
has a variety of cries indicative of its different moods of mind, so 
to speak, which are heard only in spring and summer, and are 
both familiar and dear to a lover of Nature. Who ever heard the 
toeeUweett and pink-pink of the chaffinch, or the winkU'Winkle 
of the blackbird as it flies out of the hedge and skims along be- 
fore yo« to a short distance, repeatedly on a summer evening 
about sunset, — at any other time ? In spring mornings by three 
or four o'clock the fields are filled with a perfect clamour of 
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bird-voiees, but at noon tbe wood is their oratory. There the 
wood-pecker's langh still rings from a distance— the solemn coo 
of the wood-pigeon is still deep and rich as ever — the little chill- 
chall sounds his two notes blithely on the top of the tallest trees ; 
and the voice of the long-tailed titmouse, ever and anon, sounds 
like a sweet and clear-toned little bell. Nests are now woven to 
every bough and into every hollow stump. 

As the month advances, our walks begin to be haunted with 
the richness uf beauty. There are splendid evenings, clear, 
s^ene and balmy, tempting us to contmue our stroll till after 
sunset. We see around ua fields golden with crow- foot, and 
cattle basking in plenty. We hear the sonorous streams chiming 
into the milk -pail in the nooks of crofts, and on the other side of 
he^es. 

Towards the close of the month, the mind, which has been 
continually led onwards by the expansion of days, leaves, and 
flowers, seems to repose on the fulness of nature. Every thing 
is clothed. The spring actually seems past. We are surrounded 
by all that beauty, simshine, and melody which mingle in our 
ideas of summer. The hawthorn is in full flower ; the leafy 
hedges appear half-buried in the lofty grass. Butterflies take 
their wavering flight from flower to flower j and dragonflies on 
the banks of rivers. Sheep-washing is begun in many places. 
The mowing-grass presents a mosaic of the most gorgeous and 
inimitable hues, or is white with waving umbels. A passing gale 
awakens a scene of lively animation. The massy foilage of trees 
swings heavily, the boughs of the hawthorn wave with all their 
loads of fragrant bloom, and snowy umbelliferous plants toss on 
the lea like foam on the stormy ocean. 

Flowers. The return of May again brings over us a living 
sense of the loveliness and delightfulness of flowers. Of all the 
minor creations of God they seem to be most completely the ef- 
fusions of his love of beauty, grace, and joy. Of all the natural 
objects which surround us they are the least connected with our 
absolute necessities. Vegetation might proceed, the earth might 
be clothed with a sober green j all the processes of fructifloation 
might be perfected without being attended by the glory with 
which the nower is crowned ; but beauty and fragrance are poured 
abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant 
evidences of the boundless benevolence of the Deity. They are 
made solely to gladden the heart of man, for a light to his eyes, 
for a perpetual admiration. And accordingly, they seize on our 
aftections the flrst moment that we behold them. With what 
eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers ! As they become older 
they would live for ever amongst them. They bound about in the 
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flowery meadows like young fawns ; they gather all they come 

near ; they collect heaps ; they sit among them, and sort them, 

and sing over them, and caress them> till they perish in their 

grasj^. 

This sweet May mondng 

The (diildren are polling 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys for and wide* 

Fresh flowers. Wordsworth. 

We see them coming wearily into the towns and villages with 
their pinafores full, and with posies half as large as themselves. 
We trace them in shady lanes, in the grass oi far- oft' fields by 
the treasures they have gathered and have left behind, lured on 
by others still brighter. As they grow up to maturity, they as- 
sume, in their eyes, new characters and beauties. Then they are 
strewn around them, the poetry of the earth. They become in- 
vested by a multitude of associations with innumerable spells of 
power over the human heart j they are to us memorials of the 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and triumphs of our forefathers ; they are, 
to all nations, the emblems of youth in its loveliness and purity. 

Having expressed oar approbation of the execution of 
this particular volume, we cannot help observing, that all 
works of this character seem to be founded upon a very 
great mistake and wilful ignorance of the fact in one, and 
that a very important respect — we mean as to the religious 
or moral influence which the beauties of nature are sup- 
posed to exercise upon those who have the taste or the op- 
portunity for enjoying them. Mr. Howitt, as a poet, may, 
perhaps, (if any one) be allowed the licence of represent- 
ing the matter so, but it is one of the things of which we 
are convinced that men are wilfully ignorant, and that in 
contrariety to observed fact, that it is not so ; but a regard 
for truth, and for the interests of religion and morality, 
should compel us to admit what is the case. The fact is, 
that man is not naturally alive to the beauties of the 
Creator*s works, as may be known to any one that is an 
accurate observer of the human heart. We are afraid that, 
the ignorant poor of our villages are, speaking generally, 
too often insensible to the many proofs of Divine wisdom 
and goodness — the truth is, that the taste is the result, not 
of natural, but of a certain degree and kind of education ; 
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and even when from circumstances^ there has been acquired 
a ready perception and enjoyment of the glorious works 
of God every where about us, it by no means follows that 
it is at all attended by any feeling directed to the Great Arti- 
ficer himself— on the contrary, how often do we see the 
grandeur of a scene, the beauty of a prospect, or the 
wise adaptation of a single natural contrivance greatly 
admired, evidently without one thought or feeling entering 
the soul of the greatness, the goodness, or the wisdom of 
the omnipresent Creator. No — ^it is a fiction of the poet, 
that men '* look through nature up to nature's God." Let our 
young readers, as they would really enjoy natural objects, 
remark the negligence of their own hearts in this par- 
ticular, and guard against it — ^let them diligently cultivate 
the idea of God as of a sin-pardoning and reconciled God 
— let them feel, when in their closets, the glow of gra- 
titude for spiritual and eternal mercies, vouchsafed to all 
that will embrace them ; then when they walk abroad they 
will be doubly blessed in the enjoyment of God's created 
works, while they say in the fihal and sincere spirit of 
another and a Cnristian poet — '' My Father made them 
all." * 



The Chess Players Hand-Book. The Whist Player's 
Hand-Book. d2mo. Liondon : Tyas. 

Our publisher has, during the past year, been putting 
forth to the world a series of little books upon a variety 
of subjects, under the title of Hand-Books, of which 
the two we have just named are a portion. They are 
very neatly got up, cheap in price, and contain as much 
information upon th^ir respective subjects as could well 
be condensed into the compass ; and we are persuaded 
that our readers will find them pleasing and efficient aids 
in that they profess to teach. 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 

A FAREWELL TO 1838, AND WELCOME TO 1839. 

Farewell, old fellow, Thirty-eight, 
And thanks for favours past ; 

You've looked upon us cool of late. 
We've paid you off at last. 

Like all your predecessors. Sir, 
We've found you full of change. 

Sometimes all bustle, noise, and stir, 
Then sulky, dull, and strange. 

But never mind, I wont complain, 

You never injured me ; 
And though you've caused to many pain, 

Many have ill-used thee. 

Farewell old fellow, Thirty-eight, 

Excuse this fun of mine. 
You know you're getting out of date. 

Bear witness, Muses — Nine. 

Come Thirty-nine, three hearty cheers 

Shall greet thee into life ; 
Come settle all our hopes and fears, 

And free the world from strife. 

Teach man to love his brother man. 
His drooping heart to raise ; 

And teach us all, as best we can, 
To seek our Maker's praise. 

Come Thirty-nine, with smiles of joy. 
And smiles around thee cast ; 

Bring happy days, without alloy. 
And brmg them to the last. 

And may I live to sing of thee 
When thy short days have flown. 

To thank my God for help to me, 
And all his blessings own. 

f'ill. Mag. Jan, 1839. o 
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WATER. 



In no one work of his hand is the power, wisdom, and 
henevolence of the Great Architect of the world more 
clearly exemplified, than in the water, which we are so 
careless of. Whether we analyze the ciystal dew-drop, 
or the waters of the '' dark unfathomed** ocean, the 
sparkling liquid of the huhhling fomitain, or the muddy 
water of the stagnant lake, omnipotent power, guided hy 
omniscient wisdom and henevolent love, strike us as indis- 
pensahle to form a liquid so perfetly adapted to the wants 
of Man — so necessaiy to his existence, so requisite to his 
comfort, and so useful in all the luxuries of life. 

It has heen remarked, hy many keen observers of hu- 
man nature, that we seldom appreciate those blessings or 
advantages with which we are, at any time endowed, until 
we have been deprived of them — till we look upon them 
with a retrospective eye as something ''passed away," 
something we cannot tfiink upon, without the soul-pro- 
voking phantom, self-reproach, dinning into our ears 
those maddening words " 'tis too late." This remark ap- 
plies, not inaptly, to water. The possession of plenty de- 
presses it in our ideas below its proper value ; but, placed 
in the sultry regions of the tropics, journeying under the 
scorching rays of an African sun, with what an eye should 
we regard the man who, so profusely as we should, uses the 
precious liquid. His presence would be avoided, as 
though stamped with every vice — his crime more indelible 
in our memory than though he had robbed us of our cash, 
or scattered the gems of Ophir in the sandy waste. 
However distant we may be from the proper degree to 
which we should appreciate water as a blessing ; however, 
the sincerity and intensity of our thankfulness might be 
augmented by our being deprived of its benefits (were it 
possible for us to endure the trial) for indeed there must 
there will be, whose hearts are so barren of every germ of 
gratitude, as to be totally void of "wonder, love, and 
praise," when contemplating even the slight pellucid drop. 
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One glance through the microscope must inspire the first 
sentiment. Sterile, then> is the soul that can see these 
wonders ministering to its comforts hourly, and daily, 
forming the basis of almost every enjo3rment, without 
giving praise wito whom the praise is due. 

Services the most common and the most required from 
the frequency of their occurrence are apt to lose their im- 
portance in our eyes ; but, setting aside the imperative ne- 
cessity of water to the productions of the earth, not only to 
cherish them, during their growth, but to prepare them 
for our use — setting aside, sdso, its advantages to us as a 
beveiuge, both in its simple and multifarious compound 
states, can we imagine it pos^ble for a rational and 
thoughtful being like man to dip the tip of his finger in the 
pure liquid of tbe fountain, without feeling the '' benevo- 
lence of love" that has wisely adapted it to a purpose so 
necessary to our health; yet, to which every thing in na- 
ture, but water, is unsuitable. What would the rich pro- 
duce of wine benefit us ? Would the juice of the blood- 
red grape, or the aromatic dbtillations of the East impart 
that vigour to our frame, elasticity to our motions, and 
that blooming tint and freshness of health to our counte- 
nance ? Would they brace the weak constitution, and 
quicken the languid pulse, as the cool waters of the rip- 
pling stream. No! deprived of the ablution that at 
once purifies and invigorates, the result haitlly needs tell- 
ing: suffice it to say, that, squalid with accumulating 
filth — eaten up with disease, the constant attendant, life 
would be dragged on in misery ; and the riches of Peru, 
the spices of Arabia, the wines of Portugal or Burgundy, 
and Uie luxuries of the whole Eastern world would only 
serve to shorten, as well as to render more loathsome, the 
brief period of a wretched existence. 

But there are many other uses which are equally the 
especial results of a benevolent Providence. Thus, 
though in it He gave us an article to keep our persons and 
our dwellings clean and healthy, to refresh us when we 
are " athirst," and to serve us as an indispensable ingre- 
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dient or agent in preparing our food ; though^ in it he gave 
us, in fact, something that, in its simple or mixed sate, 
furnishes man, and the creatures of his care, with almost 
every element of Hfe, there are other uses than those di- 
rect ministerings to our hodily wants that proclaim the 
hand Divine. To discuss all its direct uses would he a 
task herculean ; hut, to enumerate a tyfhe of its indirect 
beneficial quaMes would be impossible. The question 
would not be, where shall we find its benefits ? but, where 
shall we not ? Not where shall we^nd it necessary ? but 
where is it unnecessary ? The enquiry is here, however, 
unneeded. We shall therefore confine our observations to 
one of its quahties i, ^. as a mechanical agent, as a moving 
power. As such it was our primary intention, when we 
prepared the grey-goose quill, to illustrate the importance 
of water ; but the fireshness of the scenery tempted us to 
stray from the direct path ; and as we have come to the 
point, at last, and we trust not unbenefited, our circum- 
locution will be excused. The origin of the arts has been 
referred to a time antecedent even to — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span ;'' 

the time, when the consciousness of shame raised the 
dormant particles of ingenuity within their breasts ; and 
taught them of the leaves of the fig-tree to make dresses. 
Of antiquity, hardly inferior is the application of water 
to mechanics as a moving power ; for, firom time imme- 
morial has man, judiciously availing himself of its course, 
or directing it to his convenience, turned its impetuosity 
to his benefit, by subjecting his machines to its continual 
impulsive power. Although antiquity may, abstractedly, 
be no infallible criterion of importance, in the present case 
its testimony is not to be despised ; for, by availing our- 
selves of the same power we at once demonstrate its im- 
portance. That this importance should be of the highest 
rank we need not wonder, when we consider that, inde- 
pendent of it as a medium for commercial communication, 
as a •' beast of burthen" between every town, city, nation, 
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and empire in the world, in its simple slate it places in 
our power an agent capable of the most prodigious exer- 
tions, and inferior only to one in nature. Water then is 
not the most important mechanical agent, may be said, 
for there is anodier more efficient 

So there is, but that is but a modification of the same, 
" an old friend with a new fece," Water in a slate of 
vapour, instead of a state of liquidity. Water, when 
subjected to heat, throws oflf a quantity of vapour or 
steam ; but when that heat reaches " boiling heat," it is 
that the phenomena, which has been turned to man's use, 
takes place. Thus the water suddenly dilates to above 
one thousand seven hundred times its magnitude, when in 
a state ef simple liquidity ; and that expansion takes 
place with a force more than double that of gunpowder. 
Effects so powerful could not remain for ever barren of 
benefit. The experiments made upon that vapour, sug- 
gested the idea of appl3dug that energy to the interests of 
manufacture; by calling in its aid as a moving power, 
possessing an advantage over water in its liquid condition, 
not only in magnitude of energy, but in being able to be 
exercised in any situation ; thus making manfacture over- 
come the disadvantages of locality. To an Englishman 
the merit is due of first carrying this design into execu • 
tion ; and from that period may we date a new epoch in 
our commercial annals. Nothing stimulates so much, 
nothing inspires the mind with such firmness for a further 
pursuit ; as either having successfully terminated another, 
or beholding some other arrive at the goal of their enter- 
prize. Thus was it with steam. The first successful 
adaptation of it to machinery, as a motive power, awak- 
ened the latent energies of many. An agent so powerful, 
so cheap, and (if we may use the term) S9 transportable, 
they perceived, mtisl be capable of wonderfiil efiects, and 
of imlimited application. 

In fact, in it they beheld a power ; which, had they but 
ingenuity to apply it, would perform anything. The field 
was open for them, and the pioneers of science no longer 
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rested on their arms. Success brought patrons — patrons 
brought more capital — capital fostered genius, by giving 
latitude to its action — and gaiius, in the short term of a 
generation, produced results that will never perish while 
time exists. And a few revolving years have sufficed, 
not only to apply the energies of steam to almost every 
descripticm of manufacture, and every act of labour re- 
quiring extraordinary physical exertion, but by its appli- 
cation to the purpose ot locomotion, to connect city to 
citv, ocean to ocean, and continent to continent. Thus 
manufacture accelerated, and communication shortened, 
by increased speed, the labour once of a week is per- 
formed in a day. The journey of many days scarcely 
takes as many hours to complete it, and the order that 
would have taken months in being fulfilled fifty years 
ago, is received, executed, and the goods sent to their des- 
tination in as many weeks. And this has been brought 
about by the agency of a drop of water ! ! But it is not 
to be supposed that this state of things has been brought 
about without difficulty. Far from it, those who had ac^ 
quired riches without the aid of steam, were not only 
bigotted in their own way, but prejudiced against what 
they termed, wild and theoretical innovations, The ciy 
was responded too by an easily excited populace. Yet 
the clamours and threats of the mob of the " old school" 
Masters, and fanned to a flame by the ravings of interest- 
ed demagogues, extinguished not, though it might for a 
time repress, the spirit of ingenuity. There were those 
whose eyes were not covered with the jaundiced film of 
prejudice, whose ears were not shut against the pleadings 
of reason, and whose minds were open to conviction. 
They saw the benefits to result firom it, and they were not 
slow to seize upon them ; what those benefits were, we 
have shown, and we need not ask, are their expectations 
answered ? To convince a partial nation and a blinded 
populace, that they would be uninjured, much less bene- 
fitted by so novel an introduction as the Steam Engine 
was impossible. Experience alone could do that, and 
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has it done so ? Let our countless fleets^ our busy cities^ 
our vallies clothed with habitations, and our hills re- 
echoing with the rattle of numberless manufactories 
answer ! ! Yes let our sleek and well-fed citizens, our 
opulent merchants, our rich manufacturers, our clean, re- 
spectable and intellectual operatives answer. And let 
them say whether, in a coimtry burthened with taxes, yet 
blessed with a flourishing revenue, and a mon^-spendmg 
as well as a money-getting population, thickly peopled, 
yet none deprived of the necessaries, and few of the lux- 
uries of life; let them say, whether the power which 
keeps capital too well exercised to decrease, and a people 
too well employed to be disaffected, has or has not, had 
some share in bringing about such a state of affairs. 
Reason says it has. A single drop of water is this power in 
miniature ! as a blessing, a benefit, a boon to man. On 
it imother word is needless. Let those ^o despise it, be- 
cause it has made England " a workshop," and English- 
men " a nation of shop-keepers," leave the land whose 
" Merchants are Princes," and exchanging peace, plenty, 
and industry, for pride, pover^, and idleness, seek some 
of those '' skies of hhte" where the smoke of the Steam 
Engine never obscures the brightness of day ; where the 
busy hiun of commerce never disturbs the sleep of the 
slothful, or the day-dreams of fashionable indolence. 



A REPLY. 

A gentleman was asking a wit, the other day, the names 
of the greatest punsters of the time ; and was informed 
that Hooc? and HooA: were the first in the last line of 
literary celebrity ; his informant immediately adding — 

'Tis thus that greatness fades away ; 
Behold it ending in D. K. 
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A TRIP TO THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

• 

" And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: ftom a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers— they to me 
Were a delight, and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror— 'twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do here." 

Byron 

It was in the Summer of 1835, that heing on a visit at 
the great naval depot of Plymouth, I was invited to be- 
come one among a party who proposed making an excur- 
sion to that wonderful structure the Eddy stone Light- 
House. The temptation was too strong to be resisted, more 
especially as we were to embark in one of those beautiful 
yachts so common on our southern shores, and at once the 
pride and delight of all lovers of aquatic amusement > 

The morning proved most auspicious, not a cloud ap^ 
peared to dim the bright blue sky, while a slight breeze 
just rippling the before placid wave gave hopes that as the 
day advanced we should be favoured with an increas- 
ing gale to waft us over the briny sea to the object of 
our expectations. Alas, poor human nature ! this was as 
yet but the morning of our hopes ; how soon to be ob- 
scured in the dark and howling storm of night, — but T must 
not anticipate. 

Fortunately, we had not long to wait the arrival of this 
party of pleasure on our decks, in consequence I presume 
of the absence of ladies. On any other occasion they are 
delightful, but in an excursion to sea, I would for their 
own sakes wish them at home. I am in error, however, 
when I say that we were without the gentler sex, for one, 
more intrepid than is common, and leaving behind the 
usual accompaniments of parasol and bandbox; over- 
coming, too, the idea of sea-sickness, and anxious to obtain 
a sight of an object of which she had heard so much, was 
prevailed upon to accompany her father, an old post 
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captain, and owner of the vessel in which we were to set 
forth, and in which he had spent so many happy hours. 

We slipped our moorings from the beautiful harbour of 
Hamoaze with the wind from the Southwai-d, but the 
tide being on the ebb, and a fresh breeze springing up, it 
was determined that we should spread our canvass and 
beat her out, the well known sailing qualities of the pretty 
Nina leaving no room for doubt as to our completing the 
distance in a few hours. In consequence of the wind 
being against us we were under the necessity of tacking 
from shore to shore, which, however, much heightened the 
pleasure of our excursion, enabling us as it did to view 
with far greater facility the numerous points of attraction 
every where presenting themselves. The first object which 
claimed our attention was the magnificent victualling esta- 
blishment for the navy, named after his late Most Gracious 
Majesty, then in course of building, on a point of land 
called (in vulgar parlance) the Devil's Point, why, I 
know not. After running our boltsprit within a few feet 
of the quay (the great depth of water permitting this 
n^ar approach) and admiring much the splendour and 
solidity of its architecture ; our second reach brought us 
under the woods and shade of that beauteous retreat. 
Mount Edgecumbe. As I sat gazing on the varied tints 
which appeared to become richer and more autumnal as 
our boat glided towards them, I was struck with the pic- 
turesque situation of a temple, dedicated to Pope, rearing 
as it aid its modest head from amid the amphitheatre of 
trees by which it was surrounded, while the birds carolling 
their joyful strains made it appear almost a Paradise ; 
but how quick the transition when the helm having been 
put a-lee and our vessel filled upon the opposite tack, we dis- 
covered just to windward the swan-like form and buoyant 
grace of an American schooner, her hull, dark as the 
night, set off in bold rehef by the bright and dancing sea 
beyond, with her taimt, reed-like masts rising from her in 
beautiful proportion. On nearing her she was recog- 
nised as a vessel which had been detained by one of our 
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cruisers in the Channel on suspicion of piracy, and nevei 
have I seen one either before or since, whicn so closely 
assimilated itself with that beautiful creation ** the Red 
Rover" of Cooper. We passed close under her taffrail, 
crowded as it was by the dark and sallow visage of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, whose savage and swarthy, 
though somewhat handsome features, had well nigh fur- 
nished subject for alarm in the feminine breast of our fair 
voyageur. The breeze, however, freshening, soon sw^t 
us past our pirate fiiend, and ere much time had elapsed 
our gallant httle bark had passed through the somewhat 
intricate channel of a ledge of rocks, called the Bridge, 
which runs across the Sound. But now we approach that 
stupendous work of man s ingenuity and industry, as well 
as of his victory over the elements — the Breakwater, which 
should, we deem, be counted one among the wonders of the 
world, so triumphantly, yet so majestically, does it stretch 
its vast expanse of all but solid rock across the mouth of 
this estuary, taking under its protection, as it were, the 
placid lake, which shelters from storm and tempest those 
mighty fleets which have ever proved oiu: surest safeguard, 
and apostrophizing the angry surge which howls without 
with, " Hither shalt thou go, but no further." Who that 
has ever beheld this glorious fabric placed as it is in the 
vasty deep, hke a barrier to restrain the onward progress 
of the ocean, would not almost feel bewildered with aw© 
and admiration, but that we experienced a keener sense of 
grandeur in the contemplation of a still more wonderful 
and triumphant object of man's wisdom, that of which 
we have yet to speak. But I must now reluctantly 
leave this interesting memento of British skill, for 
time and tide, waiting for no man, have already driven us 
from beneath its shelter, and we are now about to be 
tossed on the foaming sea which is laving the base of 
Penlee Point, and ere we leave that in our wake, I fear 
some of the landsmen of our party will thoroughly repent 
of their hitherto anticipated pleasure. But before we 
fairly launch on the tossing wave we must not omit, calling 
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at that well known fishings alias smuggling town^ Cawsand, 
for we must here lay in our stock of brandy, m order to 
revive the fading spirits of our luckless companions, eau 
de me being the invariable prescription when the eyes begin 
to droop, and a sickly pallor to succeed. 

The bay of Cawsand prior to the construction of the 
Breakwater, was the principal rendezvous of our fleets 
during the last war, and many a gallant frigate has sailed 
from the bay of Cawsand to return perhaps riddled and all 
but dismanUed, yet in her convoy a noble bark with the 
tri-col(»: of Napoleon hiunbled, and hoisted beneath the 
red cross of St. Geoi^ge of £ngland ; many a lovely Susan 
too has sought here her sweet WilHam, and the cUffs of 
Cornwall and Devon have re-echoed witii the rejoicings of 
the brave. 

Imagine to yourself, kind reader, our light and buoyant 
bark, at last fairly launched on the heaving wave, for bid- 
ding adieu to this fishing ^wn, and leaving behind us the 
dark red slopes of Edgcumbe's Home, we are fast ap- 
proaching a point of land named Penlee, which forms the 
most southern part of this bay, though immediately be- 
hind, and of course farther to the westward, a bold head- 
land obtrudes its wave worn steep. This point goes by the 
name of the Ram Head, from its peculiar resemblance to 
that animal, it has a most wild yet picturesque appearance, 
suimounted as it is by a beautiful and fairy-like grotto. 

The nearer we approach these headlands the more of 
old ocean do we open to the view, until all at once a burst 
of surprise proceeds from some half dozen voices exclaim- 
ing in a breath, '' A Sail ! A Sail ! behold what a gallant 
ship bears down upon us," as a magnificent frigate, with 
studding sails low and loft, just heaving to the breeze, 
rounds the point, approaching with majestic mien and 
filling every breast with rapture and admiration. " Jen- 
kins," exclaimed the skipper of our boat as he put the 
helm up in order to pass the bowsof the frigate, " I doubt 
nie if yon vessel carries the ensign of Britain ; for, in 
consequence of the frigate going dead before the wind, her 
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flag was hi4 from us, •' though I know not what else she can 
be, since a Frenchman seldom honors us with his compa- 
ny." This was addressed to an old weather-beaten tar, who 
was leaning on the bitts,* scanning with eager glance the 
stranger, but who on the interrogation of our host, quickly 
recovered himself, as he answered with heart-felt disdain 
" No, no, your honor, he*sno Frenchman, 111 be sworn, and 
as for British ? why I'd sooner see all Hamoaze in flames 
nor own such a craft as she'mong our Fleet. No, no, your 
Honor wait but the turn of a handspike and you*U see the 
Yankee stars on the blue ground hanging from the gafl"." 
These words were scarcely uttered when the frigate having 
slightly altered her course passed in our wake and verified 
old Jenkins* assertion by om* discovering the flag in ques- 
tion waving from her peak. " But what does she here, 
enquired again the Owner." "Ah that your honor's 
difficult to come at, seeing they keep these things close, but 
some say th' American Ministers a coming from France, as 
these Furiners always do when they're in trouble, to old, 
England. '* See," said the old man as he cast his eyes to 
leeward, " there goes her number and now then the salute," 
as the sound reverberated through the woods of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, and the smoke issuing from her guns, completely 
enveloped her. "That craft 11 never touch our Inconstant, 
(though that's an awkard name), she looks more lik" 
one of our East Indiamen nor a man of war." '' Come, 
come, we must not be too hard upon our American bre- 
thren," retorted his master, " she is a fine ship, tho* perhaps 
not quite so lakish as the vessel you have mentioned." *' I 
dont know, I dont like them Yankees, being as they are, 
half and half sort o' cheps, howsoever they've brought her 
up now, so I'll say no more," and with this consolation the 
old seaman jumped to his feet as the word was given, 
" let fly jib sheet," and our boat, obedient as a palfrey to its 
rein, shook herself up to the wind, and in another minute 
was fast leaving the hills of Dartmoor. I must here apolo- 

* The bitts are those pieces of wood which confine the boltsprit in its {dace. 
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giie for having thus trespassed on my subject, but my 
readers will I am sure, pardon the digression when I 
inform them that the wind having veered some points to 
the eastward, enabled us to lay our course, and on easing 
away the sheets our boat, like a race horse relieved from 
the galling bit, bounding onward, quickly redeemed the 
time spent in frequent delay. 

'' Is that a vessel I see so fitr off?" asked the fi'ank, 
blue-eyed Julia ; " it seems to be so stationary that I 
almost begin to think it must be at anchor, and yet its 
sails are up." 

" That vessel, as you call it," replied her father, point- 
ing at the same time to a distant speck, " is the object of 
which we are in search, nor are you the first who has 
mistaken it for a distant sail ; but look through my glass, 
and your doubts will be quickly removed ; " and as the 
maiden exclaimed with glee — *' It is, it is ! " every eye 
was directed to the spot, and the Eddy stone echoed o'er 
the wide waters. 

" O, how beautiful it looks ! " cried she again, " and 
yet how solitary. I shudder at the thought of what the 
inmates must endure when the wild storm bursts upon 
them ; for if now, on this bright Summer day, with 
countless sails passing and repassing to gladden the scene, 
it seems sad and lonely, what must be its appearance when 
the thunder bursts upon the ear, and the lightning, illu- 
mining the before dark expanse, discovers but one wide 
waste of sea and foam ?" 

" Why, I declare," said her fond father, *' your descrip- 
tion is quite poetical ; but, come, turn we from the wild 
scene you would paint, and let our monotony be enlivened 
by one of your prettiest strains — ^let it be something 
lively though ; " and the fond parent bestowed a kiss upon 
his playful daughter. 

She needed not a second request, but, with a slight 
blush on feeling herself before none but the rougher sex, 
yet, in a tone at once soft and impressive, complied in 
the following 
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CHAUNT TO THE OCEAN. 

Hail ! thou deep majestic sea ! 

All hail, thy rippling wave ! 
Would that as happy and as free 

Were the shores thy surges lave. 

When with the sun the iitful haze 

Floats from thy vasty main, ^ 
The wand'rer seeks, with anxious gaze 

His homeward port to gain. 

But as at eve thy waters clear 

Are hush'd to sweet repose, 
The lover's lute chimes on the ear. 

Stealing from distant grove. 

So when those twilight shades come on. 

And tinge with sombre hue. 
The mermaid's song is borne along 

Over the waters blue. 

Haste, then haste, ye Zeyhyrs bright, 

And speed my buoyant bark ; 
For I seek in joy that Ocean light 

Which tells of dangers dark." 

She finished this simple strain with somewhat of ani- 
mation beaming on her countenance ; an arch smile, too, 
told of her secret delight, and her voice was scarce hushed, 
when the all but solitude re-echoed with the burst of ad- 
miration excited among her auditors. The effect upon 
her father was, however, still more pleasing, as in playful- 
ness he said, 

" My child, you have indeed surprised me ; for though 
I am fully aware of the extent of your portfolio, still I 
confess never to have heard that song amongst those 
with which you are wont to beguile many a passing hour." 

" Then should it be the more welcome," replied his 
bright-eyed daughter; and as the befwe almost torpid 
sail began to expand under the influence of the breeze, 
she seated herself to gaze on the rock we were fieist ap- 
proaching. 
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" I think it will not be amiss/' said our intelligent host, 
" during the time which will intervene before our arrival at 
the Stone, to give a few particulars relative to the object 
you are about to inspect ; they were obtained from one 
of the most experienced pilots in the Channel, even from 
an ' Eddy,' after whom, report says, the light-bouse was 
named." 

" These rocks are situated in lat. 50. 8, N. Ion. 4. 
24 W., and are distant fourteen miles from the port of 
Plymouth, and three leagues from the Ram-Head, the 
nearest land ; they lie about S.S.W. from the Port, ex- 
tending for some fathoms in a north and south direction 
across the Channel, sloping towards the S.W. I need 
not give you a detailed account of the dates and structure 
of the three several buildings ; suffice it, that two separate 
edifices having been destroyed — ^the one by fire, the other 
by storm — and the dangerous position of the rocks ren- 
dering a light-house indispensable, the present edifice was 
erected by Smeaton, in 1755, who, with a daring and a 
genius which our nation is happily seldom without in 
cases of necessity, undertook this wonderful task; won- 
derful, in the numerous difficulties which had to be sur- 
mounted — the Atlantic bm'sting in one unchecked body 
upon this spot, rendering it extremely difficult even to 
effect a landing ; taking into account also the few days 
when work could be carried on, the distance likewise from 
the land, and innumerable other obstacles, too great a 
mede of praise cannot be awarded to the man who sur- 
mounted them. But now after straining our sight so long 
in anxious expectation, how amply are we compensated, 
for lo here it rises from the bosom of the deep, the mo- 
narch of all around, throwing completely into shade the 
numerous vessels that on so fine a day seek its neigh- 
bourhood, and rendering them but as mere specks on the 
picture. And now that we are within hail, let me attempt 
a description of its exterior before we launch our tiny 
boat to endeavour to explore its interior. Connected with 
the foundation, which is deeply seated in the firm rock : 
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the building rises from the face of the ledge with a large 
and swelling base, which is gradually reduced by an 
elegant curve iuto the form of an upright cylinder, firom 
this fonn, however it again diverges, and towards the top 
swelU outwards in a gentle curve, but of course of smaller 
dimensions than the base ; this completes the more solid 
part of the structure, and upon this is placed the lantern, 
composed of iron and tliick plate glass ; a light gallery 
surrounds it, which is used as a place of look out, and 
from whence the inhabitants in fine weather catch a few 
fish; the whole is surmounted by a ball, underneath 
which is the inscription ' Hope in God/ The total 
elevation from the face of the rock is about 80 ft." Having 
completed our survey of the exterior, we hove our vessel to 
at some little distance from the rock, and leaving her in 
charge of our old friend Jenkins, and a few of the less 
venturous of our party, embarked in our little boat to ex- 
plore this habitation of the deep. The entrance lies to 
the eastward of the building, and it being nearly low 
water, and the rocks forming a kind of basin, we were 
enabled to land with comparative ease, more especially on 
account of the swell having gradually subsided for a 
number of days previously. We were welcomed by the 
inmates in the most cordial manner, and conducted over 
the building, which is divided into four rooms ; the first 
is used as a kind of storehouse, wherein are kept the pro- 
visions, which are in fine weather conveyed once a week, 
but in winter they are often for a long time without seeing 
a human being. The other rooms are occupied as bed 
and sitting rooms, the floors of which are flat above, but 
concave beneath, and chains are let into the walls to 
prevent the floors from pressing against the sides : we 
were next conducted to the lantern, which is lighted by 
means of oil lamps, and most powerful glass reflectors, by 
means of which the light may be seen at a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles We received much information 
from the men who have the charge of the Light-house ; 
they are three in number, formerly limited to two, but 
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one of these having died, it was deemed expedient to 
have the number increased to three ; these are usually 
mechanics who follow their calling, and thus with the 
salary (about a guinea per week) are enabled to enjoy a 
comfortable living, at least so far as money is concerned. 
Having fully satisfied our curiosity, and purchased a few 
fish of these children of the wave, we prepared to take our 
leave, not however till they had recounted a tale or two of 
the firightfiil storms which ever and anon sweep over this 
waste of waters, dashing the foam and the billows far 
above their lonely home, and yet there it stands, firm as 
the rock which bears it, a splendid memento of what the 
mind of man can accomplish. 

As we proceeded once more to trust ourselves to the 
keeping of the so called treacherous sea, I mechanically 
cast my eyes in the direction of the wind, and in so doing, 
could not help being struck with the visible alteration 
which had taken place during the short space of time we 
were examining the rock. The horizon all at once appeared 
misty and uncertain, the breeze, which till now had been 
fresh, was suddenly calm, while the heat in the atmosphere 
plainly indicated a coming storm : we therefore hastened 
on board to the no small delight of our companions and 
our pilot Jenkins, whose glance to windward was sufficient 
indication of his thoughts on the subject; the air being 
very light we were compelled to hoist all her flying 
kites, in order if possible to force her through the water 
and gain the port before the gale should overtake us ; what 
little wind there was fortunately favoured us, and our beau- 
tiful boat began to steal along under the heavy press of 
canvass. No object can, I think, be prettier, than to see a 
vessel so crowded with sail as scarcely for her hull to be 
perceptible, gliding from billow to billow, the wind just 
sufiicient to fill the light canvass, while going right before 
it, she appears as a bird on the wing, stretching forth its 
snowy pinions to catch the favouring gale. Even thus did 
we move, anxiously watching the threatening horizon, and 
giving utterance to hope that we might reach our anchorage 

p 
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without dismay ; we bad not however proceeded very far 
ere the blast overtook us, and it required some little 
quickness to shorten sail in order to prevent springing any 
of our spars ; having reduced our sail the squall merely 
gave us that impetus which sent us dancing along, while 
the foam flying from her bows told us that Hamoaze would 
soon be in sight. A run of about nine miles brought us 
into comparatively smooth water, and passing over the 
track we had traversed only a few hours before, we safely 
moored towards the close of the day, equally delight^ 
with the hospitality of our host, as well as with tb« in- 
teresting object we set out to visit. 



THE THEATRE. 

AN IMITATION OP CKABBE FROM THE KBJECTED ADDBBSSBS* 

'Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six. 

Our long wax candles with short cotton wicks, 

Touched by the lamplighter's Promethean art. 

Start into light, and make the lighter start ; 

To see red Phoebus, through the Gallery pane. 

Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury-Lane ; 

While gradual parties fill our widened Pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder ere they sit. 

At first, while vacant seats give choice and ease> 

Distant or near, they settle where they please ; 

But when the multitude contracts the span. 

And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 

Now the full benches to late comers doom 

No room for standing, miscalled standing room. 

Hark ! the check-taker mood;^ silence breaks. 

And bawling — *' Pit full ! " gives the check he takes ; 

Yet onwards still the gathering numbers cram, 

And all is bn^tle, squeeze, jabbering, and jam. 

See to their desks Apollo's sons repair, 

Swift rides the rosin o'er the horse s hair. 

In unison their various tones to tune : 

Murmurs the hautboy, growls the hoarse bassoon. 

In soft vibrations sighs the whispering lute, 

Twang goes the harpsichord, too-too, the flute. 
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Winds the French horn, and twangs the tingling harp, 

Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the fiddle sharp j 

Till, like great Jove, the leader, figuring in, 

Attunes to order the ohaotio din. 

Now all seems hushed — but no ! one fiddle will 

Give, half ashamed, a tiny flourish still ; 

Foiled in his crash, the leader of the clan 

Reproves with frowns the dilatory man, 

Then on his candlesticks thrice taps his bow, 

Nods a new signal, and away they go. 

What various forms our motley walls contain ! 

Fashion from Moorfields, honour from Chick Lane; 

Bankers from Paper Buildings here resort. 

Bankrupts from Golden Sc^uare and Riches Court ', 

From the Haymarket cantmg rogues in grain. 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water Liane ; 

The lottery cormorant, the auction shark. 

The full-price master, and the half-price clerk ; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door. 

With pence twice five — they want but twopence more — 

Till some Samaritan the twopence spares. 

And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs. 

Critics we boast who ne'er their malice baulk » 

But talk their minds — we wish they'd mind their talk ; 

Big-worded bullies who by quarrels live, 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie they give ; 

Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary. 

That for old clothes they'd even Axe St. Mary } 

And bucks, with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait. 

Who oft, when we our house lock up, carouse 

With tippling tipstaves in a lock-up house. 

And so the crowd of multifarious kind 

in vain attempt to fill a vacant mind j 

In heavy dullness with gaping patience wait. 

Through all the trail of mock heroic state ; 

Of wit and sarcasm enjoy the joke. 

And catch with eager heart each touching stroke 

Of pathos, moving pity or delight. 

Till down the curtain drops, to say — good night. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. No. V. 

A TSIP ON 8H0SB, ETC. 

The first object, as I mentioned in my last, that at- 
tracted our attention, was ploughing, which was in pro- 
gress on a plot of land within a stone's throw of the 
beach. A couple of poor half-starved bullocks were at- 
tached to a plough of quite primitive appearance, there 
being scarcely a fragment of iron used in its construction ; 
indeed, it could vary but little from the same agricultural 
implement in the days of Elisha. The cattle, which are 
held together by an enormous yoke of wood, are forced 
along by the application of a goad, which is also very fre- 
quently needed to clear the superabundant soil from the 
wooden plough. The land under cultivation had been 
wheat the season preceding, and the only preparation it 
underwent, previous to sowings was stubbing up the briars 
and thistles, which, in a few months, spread themselves in 
tiresome luxuriance. The man in charge of the team 
walked ten paces across the plot, and placed a stone ; he 
did the same at the other end ; after which his assistant 
dispersed the seed, and the former commenced turning 
the seed in with the plough, which does not make deep 
furrows. A large branch of some prickly tree was then 
dragged across the whole several times, and all is done! 

" What ! " exclaims a rural reader, " two years together 
the same sort of crop ! ** — " Yes, verily." " Why don't 
he use lime?" — "Because there is none." "But ma- 
nure ? " — " It is worth a great deal more, when dried in 
cakes, for fuel ! " Oh, ye sticklers for courses, and laying 
in fallow, how would you be shocked at such barbarity ! 
However, generally the crops are abundant ; for the soil 
is rich, and by its productiveness well suited to a race 
whose indolence would often bring starvation were much 
labour required in cultivation. 

The two husbandmen were attired in loose jackets of 
coarse brown cloth, with shaUvar (breeches) to corre- 
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spond; striped cotton shirts, folding across the breast; 
and under this a white body shin, with a profusion of 
buttons and loops up to the throat; they had coarse 
muslin turbans, and, in place of shoes or slippers, the 
feet were cased in buffiilo hide, fastened sandal-fashion 
with thongs of the same material. They were very 
talkative, and showed beautiful white regular teeth : one 
of them offered us a pinch of good brown rappee snuff ! 

The whole distance to the farm the soil appeared 
equally suitable for agriculture, and in various parts cul- 
tivation had taken place, smaller or larger, according to 
the means of the tenant of the land. There appeared 
no effort at choice as to site or aspect, nor any hedge or 
fence ; the only boundary appearing to be a slight trench 
round the respective plots. Through the plain may be 
traced the bed of a small stream, or rather the course of 
a mountain torrent ; the line being well defined by the 
verdure on the banks, and the number of trees and shrubs 
which thrive most near water. About half-way firom the 
landing-place we had to cross a rude wooden bridge ; at 
this part it was a large pond for cattle. The approach 
was concealed by a promsion of reeds, very high and 
strong, much remindmg one of the description of East 
Indian jungle — ^there the resort of tigers and elephants ; 
here a refreshing shade to the distressed cattle during the 
Summer heats. The buffaloes betake themselves to the 
water or mud, and lie snorting like so many happy swine. 

Around the house a species of oak peculiar to Syrin 
grows in profusion ; it is small, and of deep green foUage, 
like the holly bushes in our gardens, but the presence of 
large acorns marks the difference. The fruit, when col- 
lected, is often seen in the English markets, under the 
name of Valonia, and is a substitute for oak bark. Dur- 
ing Autumn, many mercantile houses send down clerks 
to the coast to select and purchase the article ; this is 
considered a necessary precaution, as the natives consider 
it no crime to sell from a sample, and deliver an article 
not half so good. 
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Approaching the house the exuberant soil was coYered 
with the finest mushrooms. Entering the courts and 
turning rounds the view was indescribably beautiful. Be- 
low us the rapid current of the Dardanelles rolled majes- 
tically along^ whilst at anchor were descried forty to fifty 
sail of all nations with varieties of streamers : here, in 
extreme distance, rose lofty hills, with noble forests on 
their sloping sides, interspersed with green patches, on 
which the sheep were pastured ; and in another part, a 
fruitful plain, with natural hedges of timber, and several 
sparkling streams. On our return, part of the distance 
traversed was thickly covered with a species of dwarf 
thistle, which being dead, had become Imrd as flint, and 
left very unpleasant traces of its presence on our torn and 
bleeding feet and legs. We passed in a retired spot a 
group of large well-conditioned dromedaries, grazing un- 
molested, and without any guard. No game was started, 
though the quail and rabbits are abundant on the plain of 
Troy ; but larks, in flocks that nearly obscured the sun, 
firequently arose within pistol shot. 

A few da3rs after I landed alone, and strolled a mile at 
two up the coimtiy, and the death-like stillness which 
prevailed, left the mind unfettered to wander in imagina* 
tion over the pages of history. The great part of my 
way was through stunted bushes and dwarf oaks (pro- 
ducing gall-nuts )> bringing me to an eminence which 
allowed an unbroken view of the suirounding scenery. 
It is scarcely credible, yet, in a compass of eight or ten 
miles, nothing broke the peaceful calm ; here and th^^e 
an orchard, or a shepherd with his flock, might be de- 
scried; but not a bird chirped gaily on its perch — no 
lowing herd— no sound of labour, nor hearty laugh ;— 
but silence all I How strange, that liiis Is^ of Christi- 
anity should so entirely have lost its lamp, and forsaken 
the doctrines of the Saviour ; and that diis soil, which 
formerly supported thousands of individuals, should have 
become a desolation, surrounded as it is by nations which. 
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wedded to purer faitb^ have spread joy and peace in 
believing to the known world s boundaries ! 

Buried in thought, and agitated with mingled emotions, 
it was some time before my mind resumed its wonted 
coui-se ; what, then, must have been my surprise, when, 
on lifting my eyes, I beheld the Eagle under sail ! Down 
I dropped, like an eagle from his eyrie, and speedily 
regained tiie beach. The boat put off, and, as it was only 
a puff of wind, we soon got on board; and, in a few 
minutes, the anchor was again cast, and another week of 
idleness and ennui was in store for us. 



FLOWEES, No. II. 

I wove a wreath of rosy flowers, 

Whose blushing heads with dew-drops crowned 
Seemed but to cheer life's lonely hours. 
To shade young love's and beauty's bowers, 

And shed their perfume round. 

Painting of flowers has, by many, been considered a 
very childish and pusillanimous employment of tiipe, ut- 
terly unworthy the practice of any man who would claim 
the title of an Artist, but the high estimation in which 
the works of Van Huysen, Van As, and others are held, 
prove such an opinion to be unstable and futile. In the 
collection of Pictures at Houghton, in Norfolk, were 
two, by Van Huysen, of flowers, valued to the Empress 
of Russia at the ^um of one thousand two hundred pounds. 
An anecdote is related of the distinguish^ Roman 
Painter, Pausias, being in love with a damsel named 
Glycera. To gain her affection he painted chaplets of 
flowers which she made ; and she, to try his patience 
and prove his tinith by tasking his perseverance, used her 
utmost skill in varying them. By this means Pausias 
became such a proficient in painting flowers that he com- 
posed a picture of his Mistress in the act of weaving 
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chaplets^ which was so beautifully executed that Lucullus 
gave Dionysius of Athens two talents for a copy of it. 

The Indians are accustomed to throw flowers and fruits 
into the sea, to ensure a prosperous voyage, and the Hin- 
doos strew blossoms on the river when about to bathe. 
The love of flowers as ornaments has ever been as un- 
bounded as universal, from the highest titled lady of the 
most refined land, to the wild savage of the Sandwich 
Islands. It has been said that about the year 1780^ 
nosegays were in such vogue in England that servants 
were aUowed a certain sum annually, to supply their mis- 
tresses with them. 

The gardens of the Durham pitmen, who reside in cot- 
tages near the entrance of the coal-mines, are most care- 
fully attended to, and the flowers produced from them 
have often been known to obtain prizes at Horticultural 
exhibitions. Of the Rose there are many species, some 
were introduced into England from Persia, some from 
China, some from the Levant, and others fix)m Italy and 
the Alps ; the Tube Rose came from Ceylon, and Japan ; 
the Rosa semper Jlorens was brought from the East 
Indies. The belladonna lily is a native of South 
America, and the chequered lily of Hungary, from 
whence it was brought in the sixteenth century. The 
Cruemsey lily derives its name, not from being a native 
of that Island, but from the circimistance of a ship from 
Japan having been wrecked oflT the shore. Some lilies 
which were in the vessel floated ashore and took root, these 
were soon noticed, preserved, and henceforth were known 
by the name which they now bear. 



H SEA. 

TBUBTlhee—reu.thouknow'dt that I did trust thee. 
Thou dnrk, and treacherous, Bnd slormy mb. 
Thy billows were as ripples of bright light. 
That gemmed and sparkled far beneath the height 
Of noun-day brilliance — and fhy varying green, 
Through many tinctnies, and In beauty 9 sheen. 
To deep cerulean hue did softly shade, 

Bnt treacherous tbon art, thou mighty main, 

Doth darkly change, soon as the youthful view 

Hath grown to manhood's prime ; and now 1h; hue 

la black HB midnight, and thy foamy creat 

Breaks upon the apirit with death opprest. 

Or fears aa dark oa death— or, darker still, 

When yawning wide before the wayward will, 

Judgment ahall awake, and dread eternity 

Its prospect ope of endleaa misery- 

But blow ye winds, and loud ye tempests roar. 

For He it is who guards me in this hour. 

That with a word can atill thy wildest power : 

E 'en He, who when thy battling surges rose, 

And strove in vain to break his sound repose. 

Did o'er the sea hia softening love spell cast. 

And " Peace— be stiil," o'erwhelmed the raging blast. 

In him through all my life I'll fondly trust 

In him repose, till down I sink to dust. 

AwEj, then, fear! e'en mid the ocean strife. 

For safe with Him I am, and e'en in death have life. 
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EOSSLYN CASTLE. 

CHAPTER II. 

The expedition on which Lord Aylmer was commis- 
sioned, had for its ohject too delicate a task, and one too 
nearly affecting his own happiness, to suffer his eyelids 
to find the sleep they sought, however much his 
wearied frame might need repose. The dripping boughs 
of the lower branches of the trees had been hastily lopped 
away, round a little glade or open space which lay not 
far fix)m the edge of the high forest, for the more com- 
fortable abiding of the officers of the troop. High 
through the topmost twigs, the thin turrets of the keep 
gleamed faintly in the moonlight, glistening slightly with 
the moisture which had fallen so plentifully during the 
day. A sort of tent or marquee had been hastily spread 
over them, strung by cords to the clefts of the branches, 
and his companions relying on the vigilance of their 
leader, were each in his riding cloak fast wrapped in the 
arms of sleep, and lay in the flickering obscure motion- 
less as the logs around them. Lord Aylmer lay for a 
while after the breathing of his companions told him of 
their oblivion, resting on his elbow, regarding first with 
earnest gaze the little windows of the turret, which as 
if in the midst of the air, shone more and more strongly 
in the mild light beneath which they gleamed, then 
looking through the darkness he could barely perceive the 
recumbent persons of the soldiers, who, stretched at their 
length, had happily followed the example of their supe- 
riora, and lay silent as the darkness. One stalwart form 
alone was leaning against a tree, his spear stuck in the 
ground beside him, at intervals gleaming brightly in the 
gloom like the light of a glow-worm, when the moonshine 
fell occasionally on its point between the branches as they 
swayed heavily in the night wind. To his left nearer the 
Outskirts of the wood were the two troopers, whom he had 
appointed for a watch. 

Between these an earnest conversation seemed to be 
proceeding, and Aylmer occasionally observed the least 
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of the two using violent gesticulations of anger to his 
comrade^ who apparently stoical as the wood against 
which he leaned, made little effort either to retort his 
companion's anger or to appease it At the period of 
which we write, the conquest of the principality of 
Wales had heen completely established, and numbers of 
the natives of that portion of the country had entered the 
royal service, but jealousy was still prevalent between the 
two people, and the differences it excited not unfrequent* 
ly led to awkward broils, and though in actual warfare, 
Uie two worked well together, and even were generally on 
fair tenns, yet, at the least excitation, their natural 
tempers rose into ebullition. For this reason their com- 
mander had selected one of each country for the advanced 
watch, hoping that the circumstance of their being of 
different coimtries would keep them more upon the alert 
than others in the troop, after the fatigue of their long 
march ; and trusting to his own discipline and their pru- 
dence for preventing any disturbance arising that would 
militate against the general safety. For a moment he lay 
looking upon them, till, his eyes growing more and more 
dim, he also was added to the number of the sleepers. 

The two men, Grayson and Evans, the former a tall, 
rohust, and powerful fellow, from Yorkshire, and the 
latter a fiery, little, yet active man from Wales, appeared 
to understand the reason of their appointment, and ta- 
citly entered into an agreement to be neutral in all points 
of mutual disagreement For some time the neighbour- 
hood of their commander, and the importance of their 
post, served as sufficient preventives from their breaking 
out into any noisy brawl. The Englishman, indeed, kept 
in close silence, and appeared to be indulging his natural 
stolidity at the expense of his companion s patience, and 
Evans, after a few ineffectual coughs to break the ice, 
at last firmly commenced proceedings in a regular manner, 
and having attempted in vain to be interested in every thing 
around him, said, in alow, husky voice, as if mistrusting 
his own good will towards an amnesty, ''Ver well, Masther 
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Grayson, her doth opine that she ith no thort of com- 
panion for any gentleman of good family." 

" And why. Master Evans," returned the Yorkshireman, 
doth she o^ine anything of the sort." 

" Because," answered the Welshman, " every gentle- 
man strives to make himself agreeable to other gentlemen." 

" And pray, my short-legged mountaineer," rejoined his 
companion, " what could 1 be talking to your worship 
about." 

" Don't be after short-legging me, Masther Grayson," 
said the Welshman, endeavouring to suppress his rising 
anger, and looking unutterable things. 

"No need for that, I dare say," said Grayson, " for 
they are short enough already," and immediately added, 
that " he dared to say that, notwithstanding, they were 
still long enough for the last deer he stalked." 

Less than this would have been sufficient to bring the 
little man's ire into flame, and bursting with anger> he 
strode up with a menacing aspect to Grayson, who was at 
that moment adjusting his spear in the ground, and 
glaring in his countenance with a face of fury, demanded 
an instant apology for the insult. 

" Keep off, you beast of a hog driver," cried Grayson, 
coolly putting him aside with the butt end of the weapon 
he held. 

" Hillths and thunder," cried the Welshman with a 
suppressed scream of absolute frenzy, and leaping past 
his guard fastened himself upon Grayson's breast with the 
snarle of a dger. The dirk glittered above his head, and 
in another moment would have been buried in his throat, 
before Grayson from surprise at the suddenness of the 
assault wouJd have had time to defend himself; but in the 
act of its descent Evans felt his arm seized by a grasp too 
powerful to be resisted. In another moment it was 
shattered against the trunk of a neighbouring tree, and he 
himself lay prostrate and almost senseless from the force 
with which he had been thrown down. 

" Wretch," exclaimed Aylmer, for it was he, who. 
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sleepless fix>m auxiety respecting his mission^ bad been 
attracted to the spot by the suppressed sounds of the 
brawl, *' would you murder a comrade for a jest. And 
you," he continued, tnming to Grayson, ^* is your York- 
shire pate so thick that you must broach lava for a joke." 

The kindled eye and flushed countenance of Grayson 
sunk beneath his commander's glance, as falling out of the 
rigid posture into which he had involuntarily thrown him- 
self, he replied, " Please you, my lord, it was only a jest 
merely to keep the watch alive — the creature meant no 
harm, I dare say;" and pushing with the staff of his spear 
Evans, who, cowed and overwhelmed with shame, was 
creeping hastily from before them, he exclaimed, " Spur 
about ye Welsh sheep you, or you'll get into Serjeant 
Smithers* rent roll;" and then proceeded to patrol the 
little glade with as much earnestness as if nothing had 
occurred. 

Aylmer perceiving that the momentary anger which had 
been excited was appeased, was unwilluig to notice the 
offence of which they had both been guilty in the neglect 
of their guard, but turning on his heel resumed his walk, 
and was intently occupied in watching the narrow window 
at the top of the keep, which was now clearly dis- 
cernible in its outline, and bars in the bright moon- 
light. He had been thus engaged only a few minutes, and 
was looking with considerable surprise at the changing 
hue of the casement, which from the white reflection of 
natural light was now plainly illumined by a taper or torch 
within, when De Lorlme, his lieutenant, joined him, and 
laughingly, inquired whether he were studying the stars. 

*' No," replied Aylmer, " but I am anxious to ascertain 
what that casement in the turret contains." 

" By my troth I cannot say," returned his companion, 
" but if it be a lady fair, as a true knight might opine, I 
would be her devoted for ever, if she would admit us to a 
sight of the fire which that taper resembles," and turning 
round he kicked his iron-shod boot against a tree for 
warmth. 
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" Peace, De Lorlme, and tell me, I pray thee, if thou ob- 
seiTest ought, or hearest ought of disturbance in the 
Castle," enquired Aylmer. 

" There would be more reason for peace," said De 
Lorlme, " if I did but know why our wise-headed Henry 
has sent us to dance attendance to the bats here." 

" I will tell thee," answered Aylmer, " if thou wilt but 
curb that prate-apace tongue of thine." 

'' I am all attention, most sage counsellor," answered 
the lively Lieutenant. 

" A lady in whom the king holds much interest," re- 
turned Aylmer, " has unfortunately fallen into the hands of 
her relative and pretended guardian. Lord St. Clair, and 
is this night to be betrothed against her inclinations to 
holy mother church, the said authority, and her dependants, 
and the Lord St. Clair, being nearly equal sharers in the 
lady's possessions." 

" Who may the lady be, whose knight errants we are 
become ?" 

" Dost thou remember," said Aylmer, " a certain lady 
whose dark locks encircled by diamonds, and high pale 
brow, thou admired so much at the joust near Leeds." 

'^ Oh !" significantly, replied De Lorlme, " the dame 
with scarlet scarf, who looked so pleasantly on a certain 
good cousin of mine." 

The same," replied Aylmer, blushing unconsciously ; 
our sovereign, who thou knowest seldom looks lightly on 
any infringment on his prerogative, has taken a fancy that 
his lordship of Clair is not likely to prove so excellent a 
guardian of the broad lands in England, to which the 
Lady Mam is entitled, as your most unworthy relative.** 

" So, my Lord Aylmer, sets the wind in that quarter ?** 
returned De Lorlme playfully. " Then how means your 
lordship to come at this dove at a distance ?" 

"That is just the difficulty I am in," answered Aylmer, 
and what to do I cannot tell." 

" Perhaps this hog can give us a hint," said his lieu- 
tenant, jogging the form of their guide, who, bound so that 
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he could not escape, lay as if dead asleep at the foot of a 
tree. " He was remarkably ready to join the moun- 
taineers to day, and I am much inclined to suppose that 
he knows his way into this castle better than either of us 
imagined. We will inquire." So saying, he gave the 
Scotsman a push with his foot, which efiectually dispelled 
his real or feigned slumbers. He rose with difficulty, and 
stood for some moments staring with apparently vacant 
astonishment upon the querists. The mutual efforts to 
understand each other were equally imavailing, and it was 
not until they called Evans to their assistance that they 
succeeded in making him perceive that they desired to 
get into the castle. When he first appeared to compre- 
hend their meaning, the wildest surprise was pictured in 
his countenance, but at length by significant signs he 
^ated that he was both competent and willing to conduct 
them. 

At first they hesitated as to the amount of confidence 
they ^ould put in his good faith, but dismissing their ap- 
prehensions, and having put the troop under the command 
of a junior officer, they unbound his hands, and prepared 
to follow him. With surprising agility, he broke through 
the tanked brushwood immediately to their right and for 
a few moments they conceived that he had fairly left them, 
but he almost immediately appeared nearly above their 
heads, and pointing out, as well as could be seen through 
the obscurity, the path by which he had ascended, they 
followed his example, and soon were placed on a projecting 
knoll of rock, which overlooked the top of the forest, 
that ran round by the hill, and waved its sea of foliage 
at their feet Assured by this little incident, they 
followed their guide with more confidence, though witib 
considerable difficulty and some fatigue, as he wound with 
the utmost facility through the unevenness of the ground 
until he came to a high patch of ground, almost on a level 
with the top of the castle wall ; where, waiting until they 
joined him, he sprang over the parapet into a sort of 
causeway, which gradually descended until it became a 
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dry moat, which appeai*ed to surround the castle on every 
side. After proceeding for some time they came to the 
trunk of an alder tree, the branches of which were just 
darkly visible in the night air. 

Having by signs enjoined silence, the mountaineer 
immediately began to climb the trunk, motioning them to 
follow him. With some difficulty they attained the 
highest branch which would bear their weight, and 
springing from thence were safely landed upon a ledge, 
which served for the watercourse of the wall, when stepping 
over the top they found themselves on a broad terrace 
in front of the cluef apartments of the edifice. 

A large window, with the casement open, was before 
them, and upon the invitation of their guide they im- 
mediately entered. Aylmer's spirit for the moment mis- 
gave him, and the imprudence of trusting himself within 
the very power of the lion in his den flashed strongly 
before him; but a remark from De Lorlme, who was 
highly amused at the adventure, induced him to proceed. 
Their guide appeared to be well acquainted with the place, 
for he led them with the utmost ease through a long suite 
of apartments, and then through passages, again throngh 
other apartments, apparently avoiding the busy parts of 
the castle, until having passed through a sort of drawing * 
room, he touched a spring, and placed them at the open 
space of a door, which communicated with the gallery of 
the castle chapel, where they became the spectators of a 
scene which wound up the feelings of Aylmer to the 
utmost pitch. 



THE NORTHERN SLEDGE. 

The carriage of which the eo^ving above is a representa- 
tion is the common means of conveyance among most 
of the northern nations of Europe, and especially among 
the inhabitants of the northern provinces of Russia, where 
fw the greater portion of the year the ground is covered 
with 3DOW. They are frequently made of an elegant shape, 
and when harnessed to a good steed are both a speedy 
and pleasing means of transport. After the snow has 
bllen some little time it becomes hardened by the frost, 
and forming a level and smooth sm'foce, the sledges 
traverse its with the utmost rapidity. Drs. Gren- 
f ille, Lyall, and E. D.Clarke, give some very striking 
accoimta of thi'se carriages, stating that they present a 
very singular and interesting spectacle in the fashionable 
drives of St. Petersburgh, where numbers of them are 
seen darting along upon the icy top of the frozen snow, 
and with their drivers enveloped in their rich furs pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the whitened scene around, 
while all their movements are peifonned in perfect silence, 
seeming to the observer who stands at a little distance, 
like the pageant of a panorama, with mimic figures in 
motion, rather than the hurry of a real scene. 

In the Siberian govemmenis, as well as in l^e district 
of the White Sea and of the Uralian Mountains, rein 
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deer are used to draw the sledge instead of horses^ and 
evince a power of endurance that would hardly have been 
expected from their outward frames. It is said that they 
will perform journeys of as much as two hundred miles 
at a stretch, without* being taken out of the harness, and 
frequently finding their scanty food, during their brief 
rests, by turning up the snow. 

In Kamschatka the large dog of the country is used in 
long teams for the same purpose, the driver directing 
them without any reins, simply by his voice alone, or by 
the aid of a stick, which he throws at the dogs when he 
wishes to correct or urge them forwards, and then reco- 
vering it again with great dexterity as he passes the spot 
where it has fallen. 

Thus is the sledge adapted for the frozen regions where 
it is employed, and where a wheeled carriage would be 
clogged and utterly useless, a sledge proceeds with safety, 
facility, and speed. 

TO MY WIFE. 

Dear Helen we have lovers been, 

And now are man and wife ; 
But still we love, and love the more. 

The more we sec of life. 

'Tis not by mingling with the throng. 

And running pleasure's round ; 
'Tis not in wealth and worldly fame 

That happiness is found. 

For worldly fame may flee away, 

Riches may prove a bane, 
And sad experience often shows 

That pleasure ends in pain. 

Best 'tis when hands and heart unite, 

By holy marriage bound, 
Though riches fail, though cares assail. 

Still happiness is found. 

Then let us love as we have lovM, 

Till death our bond shall sever, 
And let us hope when time shall cease, 

To live and love for ever, P. T. O. 
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EVENING. 

Sweet minstrel of the sky I thy vesper hymn 
Of praise and gratitude thou pourest out ; 
While in the west slow fades the light of day, 
And, with a stealthy pace, comes evetide grey, 
Sending her dusky shapes, and shadows dim. 

To brood upon the hills, and float the vales about. 

The rivulet, whose waters kiss my feet, 

Glides onward with a dream-like murmuring ; 
The tall grass rustles to the passing breeze. 
And a low sobbing sound is heard, where trees, 
That on the verdant slopes and hillocks meet 

In groups and clusters, to and fro their branches swing. 

Glide on, with murmurs soft, ye gentle waves ; 
Sing on, sweet lark ; ye grasses of the fields. 
And trees that stand in leafy majesty. 
With sighing breezes, swell the symphony j 
'Tis nature's music that my spirit craves. 

None other to my breast such consolation yields. 

Oh, Nature ! unto those who love thee, thou 
Art a kind parent, and thou leadest up 
Thy children, step by step, until they thread 
The heights, where God nis dwelling-place hath made 
Before the great First Cause of all to bow, — 

Quaffing of pure delight from out a crystal cup. 



THE GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

The Golden Pippin is a native of Sussex, and is said 
to have been first reared in Parham Park, which is situated 
on the north side of the South Downs. The Dutch ac- 
knowledge it to be an English apple in their catalogue of 
firuits, where it is called the " Engelsche good Pipping." 
The French call it Peppin d'Or, which is a trauslation of 
the English name. Catherine, Empress of Russia, was 
so fond of this apple, that she was regularly supplied with 
it from England, and that she might have it in the great- 
est perfection, each apple was separately enveloped in silver 

paper. 

q2 
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The Life of William Cowper, Esq., compiled from his 
Correspondence, and other authentic sources of infor- 
mation. By Thomas Taylor. London, fc. 8vo. 
Seeley and Bumside. 

Wb cordially recommend this volume to the attention of 
our readers. It is the production of one very competent for 
the work he has undertaken, not only hy his knowledge 
of the man, hut much more hy his acquaintance with the 
Christian character of Cowper. No one is competent to 
write the life of a sincere and practical heliever in the 
Christian truths but a person himself well acquainted from 
experience with the working of those truths in the spirit, 
and such Mr. Taylor appears to he. Cowper was eminently 
a dweller in the country, and looked upon the works of 
nature, not merely with a philosophic and a poet's eye, 
but with a deep and filial sense of their omnipresent author. 
His letters (among the veiy foremost models of epistolary 
excellence) derive, like his poetry, m uch of their interest 
from this cause. We shsdl, however, prefer to be the 
means of circulating some general truths of a more solid 
character. 

The principal subject of general interest in connection 
with the life and character of Cowper is that of religious 
melancholy. That not religion, but religious enquiry, 
should be the source of much solicitude, ana even positive 
unhappiness, seems very natural, when we join together 
the concern which the thoughtful mind must necessarily 
feel upon so important a subject, the natural ignorance 
respecting it with which the most gifted must enter on the 
enquiry, and the helplessness from naturally perverted 
habits of thought and feeling which the enquirer is under 
when he first seeks an entire renovation of his whole soul. 
Respecting the much canvassed subject of the poets 
misery from this source, the editor has given the following 
very satisfying and convincing account : — 

Various causes have been assigned by different writers for the 
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melancholy aberration of mind of which Cowper was now, and 
at other seasons of his life, the subject ; but none are so irrecon- 
cilable to ever y thing like just and legitimate reasoning, as the 
ttttempt to ascribe it to religion. That unjust views of the cha- 
racter of God, and of the nature of the Gospel, may occasionally 
have been the predisposing causes of great and severe mental de- 
pression, we are not disposed to deny ^ though we think this a 
CBue of unfrequent occurrence, and one in which the individual 
must be in a state of great ignorance respecting the fundamental 
truths of religion. 

The impression which haunted his imagination, during the 
partial derangement which closed the latter period of his life, was 
not simply erroneous or unscriptural ; it was wholly out of the 
line of religious belief. It had no relation to any one proposition 
of theology ; it was an assumption built upon premises completely 
fictitious ; all was unreal but the anguish and despair which the 
delusion of his reason produced. The letters ne wrote to his 
correspondents, and the nymns he composed, prior to this second 
attack, prove unquestionably that his views of religion were at 
the remotest distance from what can be termed visionary and en- 
thusiastic : on the contrary they were perfectly scriptural and 
evangelical, and were, therefore, infinitely more adapted to support, 
than to depress his mind. 

He had not been led into it by any mental process, nor was it 
a conclusion at which he had arrived by the operation of either 
reason or conscience, for it was wholly unconnected with any 
tenet he held ; but it had come upon him as a visitation, not as a 
judgment, from God, for reasons to us inscrutable, but unques- 
tionably in entire harmony with his infinite benevolence. The 
sensation, however, was real ; it could not be reasoned away, any 
more than the head-ache, or any other physical disorder. It was 
as clearly a case of hypochondriasis as those instances in which the 
patient imagines himself transformed into a block, a tree, or any 
other material object. If in this case the impression seemed more 
rational, it was far from being so in reality, as it is evident from 
the specific nature of the idea on which he fixed, that he was ex- 
cluded from salvation for not having complied with a suggestion 
to extinguish his own life, which his hallucination led him to 
imagine was the command of God. It is impossible that religion 
could have given birth to a notion thus unnatural and monstrous ; 
and yet that it was mainly this which produced his melancholy, 
none who have considered the nature ol his case can deny. 

Yet, in spite of the self-evident impossibility of his faith 
affecting a sound mind with such a hallucination ; though a mind 
previously diseased might as readily fall into that as any other : 
m spite of chronology, his first aberration having taken place 
before he had ' tasted the good word of God ;' in spite of geo- 
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graphy, that calamity having befallen him in London, where he 
had no acquaintance with persons holding the reprobated doctrines 
of election and sovereign grace ; and in spite of fact, utterly un- 
deniable, that the only effectual consolations which he experienced 
under his first or subsequent attacks of depression, arose from 
the truths of the gospel ; — in spite of all these unanswerable con- 
futations of the ignorant and malignant falsehood, the enemies^ of 
Christian truth persevere in repeating, ' that too much religion 
made poor Cowper mad.' If they be sincere, they are themselves 
under the strongest delusion ; and it will be well if it prove not, 
on their part, a wilful one — it will be well, if they have not 
reached that last perversity of human reason, — to believe a false- 
hood of their own invention. 



Cataract, its Symptom and Cure. By John Stevenson* 
Esq., Surgeon Oculist to the late King. HigUey, Fleet 
Street. 

Mr. Stevenson's high standing in his profession is the 
best guarantee that his observations on the disorder to 
which he has especially devoted himself are worthy of 
attention, while the extensive experience through which 
his present position has heen attained, is a sufficient as- 
surance to the readers that that which he himself may not 
be competent to judge of is as soundly correct in reality as 
it is plausible in appearance. The best professional testi- 
mony has indeed long since assigned to this gentleman the 
distinction he enjoys. Excruciatingly sensitive in its 
conformation, the organ of which cataract destrojrs the 
power was one with which medical men of all kinds were 
^r very chary of meddling. Sight is a blessing so 
important, and a means of enjoyment so extensive and 
delightful, that it will become every one who would act 
conscientiously by his fellows, to exercise the utmost 
caution in interfenng with its economy while complete, or 
in attempting to restore its power when defective or de- 
stroyed ; and we cannot wonder then that notwithstanding 
the multitudinous improvements introduced in medical 
science, and the advance of surgical skill, that the treat • 
ment of the eye retained for so long a period the same 
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mitique prax;tice in its treatment when suffering from 
disease. Nearly the whole profession, a profession re- 
markably distinguished for acuteness and cautious in- 
duction, were agreed in the mode of its management ; and 
it required, therefore, no little elaboration of thought, no 
small knowledge of the object of consideration, and deep 
and self-convincing confidence in the results at which he 
had arrived, for any one to attempt at once to overturn such 
an established usage, and chalk out a new line of practice 
entirely different from the system, and opposed to the 
prejudices of his professional brethren. 

This Mr. Stevenson attempted, and did. The first ope- 
ration for removing cataract on the new plan was per- 
formed by him in the presence of Dr. Marsden, at Not- 
tingham, several years since, on the eyes of a poor woman 
who was totally blind. It succeeded perfectly, and a long 
course of usefulness has been awarded to the benevolent 
individual by whom it was performed. The little work 
before us contains his opinions upon the disorder of Ca- 
taract itself, the exhibition of the usual mode of treatment, 
a statement of its defects, and the reasons for his own 
course of management. The following is an account of 
the disorder. 

The organ subservient to Vision may with propriety be re- 
garded as a compound microscopical or optical instrument of 
wonderful adjusting power. It consists of three concentric 
coats or tunics: — the sclerotic or external, — the choroid or 
middle, — and the retina or internal ; — the first, — with the sup- 
plemental portion, the cornea, constituting the fore part of the 
eye — giving form to the globe, — the second, vascularity,— and the 
third, sensibility. 

These coats —which invest each other, like the layers of an 
onion — leave a cavity that is filled with the same number of 
humors ; viz. the anterior or aqueous — the posterior or vitreous — 
which occupies three fourths of the whole space— and the inter- 
mediate or crystalline. These humours are obviously designed, 
by virtue of their transparency and respective though varying 
densities, to transmit and converge the rays of light to a point 
on the posterior and expanded sensitive membrane, the retina,— 
an elongation of the optic nerve originating in the brain. The 
impression thus made la conveyed through the medium of the 
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continuous nervous structure to the sensorinm, and there pro- 
duces » but in a manner totally incomprehensible^ the pheno- 
menon of sight ! 

So extraordinary are the powers of this little organ— in di- 
ameter not exceeding an inch, — that it enables us, in an instant 
of time, to perceive the disposition of a whole army, the figure 
of a magnificent palace, the variety of a beautiful landscape, 
and the glorious, the stupendous imagery of the starry firma- 
ment ! " He, therefore," says Stewart, ** must be very ignorant 
of its structure, or have a strange cast of understanding, who 
can seriously doubt whether or not the rays of light and the 
eye are made for each other, with consummate wisdom and per- 
fect skill in optics." 

But, if any of these humors should cease to preserve its natu- 
rally pellucid character, the function of the eye must necessarily 
be either interrupted or destroyed. Now, the disease designated 
Cataract, on account of its prevalence, the blindness it occa- 
sions, and its susceptibility of^ relief by a bloodless operation, 
has for ages been esteemed one of the most interesting among 
the numerous series of ocular derangements, as it is the most in- 
sidious of all the varied and terrible forms of blindness. 

Cataract consists simply in an opacity of the middle honour — 
vulgarly termed the apple of the eye, — which, from its limpidity 
and fancied resemblance to crystal, and its geometrical or lenti- 
cular shape — is called the crj-stalline lens . It is, however, of 
so gelatinous a nature, and of such increasing firmness from its 
surface to its centre, as scarcely to be correctly termed a humour ; 
but, like a double convex lens of singularly refracting power, is 
admirably adapted, by its locality, transparency, and peculiarly 
dense structure, to converge the rays of light in their progress 
through it to a focal point upon the retina — the immediate seat 
of vision. " Does it not," says Dr. Roget, in the Bridgewater 
Essays, ** argue the most profound knowledge and foresight in 
the Divine Artist, who has so admirably hung the crystalline 
lens in the axis of a spherical case, in the fore part of which He 
has made a circular window for the light to enter, and spread 
out, on the opposite side, a canvass to receive the picture ?" 

The lens is inclosed by, or rather suspended in, a small 
quantity of aqueous fluid contained within the enveloping and 
somewhat tenacious membrane, called its capsule, which occa- 
sionally becoming opaque produces capsular Cataract — facts of 
importance to be recollected, since they must occasionally be ad- 
verted to in the course of the ensuing discussion. 

The crystalline lens with its capsule being imbedded in a de- 
pression on the fore part of the vitreous humour, is situated in the 
axis of the pupil, and in its altered state must of necessity op- 
pose itself as a barrier agaiust the transmission of luminous 
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rays to tae interior of the eye-ball, and produce a degree of 
bJiDclQess proportiooate to the intensity of the obstructing 
medium. 

Next is a description of the pbyases it assumesin its 
progress to complete blindness. The details are clear, and 
will remove many an uncertainty as to this cruel affection, 
which might otherwise continue until the matter of doubt 
was past remedy. 

So long as ^he rays of light are capable of penetrating even 
partially through the substance of trie lens, the complaint is 
denominated an incipient cataract, the sight being only vitiated 
and impaired ; but when it s density is such as to exclude the 
luminous pencils altogether, the patient being able only to dis- 
tinguish light from darkness, or at most the indistinct outlines 
of external objects, the disease is said to be mature or ripe. 

In conformity with these notions of the ancients, a recent 
Cataract was supposed to be soft or unripe j and one of long 
standing, hard or ripe; from an erroneous belief that every 
Cataract passes through certain regular stages before it arrives 
at maturity. 

The pathological relations or morbid changes in the organiza- 
tion of the lens exemplify, in a beautiful manner, one of the 
most important laws oi the animal economy ; namely, the dispo- 
sition in diseased action to become stationary— except in certain 
specific maladies, as cancer, <fec. — or circumscribed and limited to 
the particular tissue in which it commenced or was at first set up, 
where it exhibits, in common with textures of a similar charac- 
ter, the same uniformity of symptoms and appearance in what- 
ever situation or organ such texture may be found. But for this 
salutary ordination of a beneficent and supremely wise Provi- 
dence, a disease of the lens, or indeed of any other constituent 
part of the delicate fabric of the eye, would be liable, if not in- 
instantly arrested, to extend to the entire assemblage of struc- 
turesy and involve them in one common and rapid ruin. 

Fortunately, however, Cataract is a strictly local affection, oc- 
cup}dng and being restricted to a comparatively minute portion 
of the small organ of vision, and induces blindness without ne- 
cessarily implicating any other texture, or the mental or general 
physical powers of the patient. 

The earliest internal symptoms of the incipient Cataract — 
arising without an assignable cause, and which are experienced 
by the patient before any opacity is discoverable in the pupil, — 
are a slight sense of weakness and imperfection of sight, toge- 
ther with a settled mist, which serves to obscure all objects, and 
to confuse those that are minute. 
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A greater attention than formerly is found necessary to distin- 
g^iish near objects, and when discovered, they are seen as it 
were through a semi transparent or somewhat turbid fluid, such 
as a few drops of milk would communicate to a small portion of 
water, — or tnrough a glass which has been smoked, — or has re- 
ceived the exhalation of the breath. 

This apparent mist, and the indistinctness of vision, remain 
permanent and unaltered so long as the affected individual con- 
tinues in the same situation, and degree of light. The constancy 
and fixedness of these symptoms distinguish the com|)laint from 
many occasional and transient defects of vision arising from 
hysterics j — the sympathy of the eye with a disordered state of 
digestion ;— as well as from ocular spectra, — the result of a de- 
rangement in the function of the retina or ontic nerve,— -namely, 
the illusory appearance of black specks, nashes of light dust, 
cobwebs, and other fantastic and imaginary objects which appear 
to the patient to float before him, in circumambient air. 

The affected organ becomes also at an early period myopic, 
or near-sighted : viz. the field of vision is contracted, shortened, 
or restricted within narrower bounds, the patient being capable 
of discovering even near objects with only comparative ease and 
accuracy, the more distant appearing as if involved in a clou^ or 
fog, which renders them very imperfectly distinguishable. 

This defect is probably owing to the increased density or more 
impressive conditions of the lens, and produces the same effect 
as if the sphericity of the eye itself were actually augmented. 
At all events, on this supposition we can account for the advant- 
age which persons labouring under Cataract usually derive, for a 
time, from the use of concave glasses. 

As lenticular Cataract begins likewise, in by far the majority 
of instances, at the centre of the crystalline, those who are af- 
flicted with the malady enjoy a greater share of vision in a mo- 
derate than in a brilliant light. Consequently, they see better 
on the approach of evening, — in a gloomy situation,— with the 
the back turned towards the window,— or through smoked 
glass, — than under the full influence of solar, or strong artificial, 
radiation. 

To the same cause it is also owing that objects placed laterally 
are seen with more facility than those which are situated directly 
opposite the patient. 

We are not aware that we could have brought a more 
useful work before our readers," and sincerely commend it 
to them, especially pointing out a statement of the cases it 
contains. 
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South Australia. By Robert Gouger. 12mo. Darton^ 
Thi-eadneedle Street 

Emioration is a matter in this thickly peopled country 
which comes home so closely to the business and bosoms 
of us all, that every information respecting our colonial 
possessions is particularly interesting, and when genuine, 
we may add particularly valuable. So general has been 
the efflux of those who are desirous of becoming denizens 
of the new lands dependent on the British Sovereign, that 
there are few families who have not either in their own 
members, or in their immediate connexions, some one in 
the far-off homes beyond the wide deep sea in whose wel- 
fare they take an earnest and anxious interest. No late 
settlement has deservedly excited more notice than South 
Australia. The means taken to secure its welfare com- 
bined in them so many seeming elements of good, that the 
colony offered as fair an opportunity of comfort and pros- 
perity to the settlers as could possibly be imagined, com- 
patible with an expatriation from the mother country, and 
the place therefore constituted as correct a criterion of 
colonial settlement as could be desired. Mr. Gouger was 
engaged there as deputy secretary, and left in consequence 
of a difference with the colonial treasurer. His work is 
well written, and contains much information ; and if we 
could consider him as an impartial witness, presents that 
which would prove highly useful to the intending emigrant. 
We say an impartial witness, not that we have any reason 
to doubt the honesty and fairness of the writer, but there 
have been so many attempts to make South Australia 
appear a land of Arcadian beauty and Elysian comfort, that 
we are rather sceptical as to the unmixed advantages it is 
represented to possess. The foundation of its prosperity 
must consist in agricultural pursuit: and we are glad, 
therefore, to lay this little work before our readers, and 
we extract an account of the present state of the colony, 
in order that they may judge for themselves. 
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The only public building which was intended to be of a perma- 
nent nature, is the government-hut. It is sometimes called 
** Government-house/* but I, who think the governor of South 
Australia ought to reside in a house capable of receiving and en- 
tertaining the colonists, and of impressing the passing visitor with 
an idea of gentlemanly style and English comfort, cannot dignify 
the place in which his Excellency resides as a " Government- 
house." It is constructed of mud, put between laths, supported 
by uprights of a native wood, and it is covered thickly with tnatch. 
There are three rooms in it, with some little offices on one side, 
with a kitchen and servants' department detached. Yoa will 
smile, when I tell you, that in the ^lan fire places were forgotten, 
and that a single fire-place and chimney has now been put down 
close to the front door ; but recollect, that the architect was a 
sailor, and that the workmen employed were the seamen of the 
Bufi'alo, who, thinking they could ** rig up a house' ' as well as a 
tup-roast, would not allow any interference in their arrange- 
ments. The consequence is, that a place has been built, which 
might have made a good coach-house and stable at some future 
time, had it not been unfortunately placed in such a position as 
require that it should, as a matter of taste, be pulled down. 

The only public offices worth mentioning are the land office 
and the surveyor-general's office. These have cost but little 
money, and will, if deemed necessary, lust for years. They are 
built of deal, weather-boarded, and lined within, and are spacious 
and comfortable offices. There is an infirmary, under the charge 
of the colonial surgeon ; but this and the colonial secretary's 
office are mere temporary buildings. The officers of the govern- 
ment, yon are aware, have not houses appointed for them ; and 
for many months I was obliged to make my private residence my 
office. 

Stone houses are springing up rapidly ; more than half the 
town being upon a bed of limestone, the proprietors of that por- 
tion, by sim])ly removing the earth to a depth of about two feet, 
find nut only stone wherewith to build, but limestone whereof to 
burn their lime. Thus, there is a great facility for building, and 
that in a very substantial way. Messrs. Fishers, brothers, sons 
of Mr. Fisher, colonial commissioner, are building of this native 
limestone a very hnndsome and extensive store in the centre of 
the town, which, when finished, will form certainly the most im- 
portant structure in the place. 

Upon land where limestone is not found, the most durable and 
the cheapest mode of building is the pise. My own residence is 
thus built, and it is at once cool, substantial, and of a finished 
appearance. The process is simple, but to have justice done by 
the workmen, the constant eye of the master is required ; with 
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this care a very excellent and cheap house can be erected. The 
walls are composed of earth (a nne friable loam is the best) 
rammed hard in a frame about six feet long by three feet high, 
and supported by moveable props on the walls. The wall can 
be of any thickness ; and this should be proportioned to the 
height of the rooms and weight of the roof intended. Spaces can 
be either left for the doors and windows, or they can be cut out 
afterwards : but if the latter mode is adopted, it should be done 
as soon as the work is completed, or the mass hardens, and the 
operation of cutting out is likely to injure the work. Should you 
go to the province without making yourself practically acquainted 
with the mode to be pursued, so many persons are now there who 
do now understand it, that you will experience no difficulty. The 
cost of building the walls is about 4s. 6d. a square yard of a foot 
thick ; it will require plastering, which will be about Is. 5d. a 
yard more. By means of these data, you will at once calculate 
the expense of the walls of the house you think you may re- 

auire. If you want your house otherwise than a ground«>floor, 
\ke walls of the lower part should be two feet thick, in which 
case, of course, the cost of working it will be enhanced. 

The operation next important to settlers after building a habi- 
tation is the fencing in and cultivating of a garden. I do not 
mean a flower garden, but one from which, in a few weeks, they 
might have salads and other green vegetables, without which, es- 
pecially after a long voyage, health cannot be secured. To 
steerage passengers, more particularly, who have fresh meat but 
twice a week, green vegetables are most important. But by none 
should the garden be neglected ; it is absolutely essential, and it 
may be turned, if well managed, to a very profitable account. 
The same vegetables that grow in England may be grown here, 
and it is well for each settler to bring with him a small assort- 
ment of the more useful kinds of seeds. No inconvenience, how- 
ever, is now likely to b6 felt by new comers from the want of 
vegetables ; gardening operations are being rather extensively 

Eursued, and, I believe, uniformly with good effect Mr. Hack 
as enclosed, and is cultivating as a garden, seven acres ; Dr. 
Wright has two acres of garden ; the South Australian Company, 
and Mr. Fisher, have also large gardens. But Colonel Li^t is 
the most successful of our gardeners ; by mixing some of the 
river mud with the natural soil, he has produced by far better 
vegetables than any other South Australian. 

Gooseberries and currants do not appear to be likely to succeed 
in South Australia, the climate being too warm for them. We 
shall, however, be amply compensated for their loss. Peach, 
nectarines, and other fruits of that kind ; pine, melon, prome- 
granate, almond, orange, citron, and some tropical fruits will 
nourish admirably . 
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The fencing which is now being put up generally in Adelaide 
is a close paling- fence of stringy bark, about five feet in height. 
The cost of this, including the stuft' itself, carriage, nails, and 
putting up in a workmanlike style, is about 18s. per rod. This 
IS rather costly, but once done, it will last for years, is very sub- 
stantial, and it preserves always a neat appearance. 

A considerable rise has lately taken place in the value of rural 
land ; this is, perhaps, to be attributed to a variety of causes. 
The great fertility ot the land, and its permeation by rivers and 
small streams of fresh water, together with the excellence of the 
climate, are doubtless among the causes. Another may be found 
in the immigration of capitalists and labourers from Van Die- 
man's Land and New South Wales. About the termination of 
the year, several gentlemen left Van Dieman's Land, with their 
families, servants, and stock. The chief motives for removal, 
besides those mentioned, which they assigned to me, were, their 
wish to leave a penal settlement with its vices and annoyances, 
and the judicious mode adopted in the province of disposing of 
public land. I have no means of knowing the precise number 
who have arrived from Van Dieman's Land here, but I estimate 
it at about two hundred persons. Another cause is the great ad- 
vantage of locality which the early purchase of land has given 
the original proprietors. The holders of the preliminary sec- 
tions, who gave but 12s. an acre for their land, ean now readily 
obtain 21. an acre ; there have, however, been but few transac- 
tions of the kind, the holders of the preliminary lots being far 
from anxious to sell. You will not be astonished to learn that 
this increase in price has taken place, when you consider the 
causes of rise in price just assigned, and more particularly the 
fact, that besides the sale of lands in England, prior to the emi- 
gration of a single settler, to the amount of 35,000/. the sales by 
the commissioners are going on much faster than the warmest 
friends and supporters of the colony ever contemplated. Thus, 
in the course of a year after the proclamation of the province, 
and while the groaning prophets, who condemned our plans, 
were maintaining that our notions were bubbles and the colony a 
juggle, our land was rising fast in value, and large sums were 
being invested in the purchase of our unlimited pastures. It is 
said, ** all men are prophets ;" it appears, however, that the en- 
thusiastic and energetic are not always false ones. 

But let us pursue this subject a little further. The original 
price of the land sold in England was 12s. per acre ; of this, 437 
acres were town, and 55,558 acres were rural land. In March, 
1837, there were sold by auction, in the colony, 563 acres, the re- 
maining part of the town, for which the sum of 3,594/. 4s. was 
paid. Tne outlay would then stand thus : — 
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437 town acren. 
55^&d mral land. 

£ 8. d. 

£8,995 purchased in England, at 128 25,397 

563 town acres sold in the colony 3,594 4 

Total cost of the town and the 

preliminary sections ^38,991 4 

The increase in the market value of this land has raised the 
town lots to an average of, at least, 100/. an acre, and of the 
rural land, to at least 2/. per acre. In return for the above out- 
lay, then, we have the following result : — 

£ 6. d. 

1.000 acres of town land, at 100/ 100,000 

58,995 acres of rural land, at 2/. 1 17,990 



217,990 
Deduct cost of land 38,991 4 



Balance ^178,998 16 



This balance is the actual amount of profit gained by the pur- 
chasers of the town and and preliminary sections, since the 
foundation of the province, a little more than a year. What a 
result ! To obtain the foundation of this province, the sum of 
69,000^. has been expended j it has already created within itself, 
property which would more than three times pay the cost of its 
creation. But again, here is a subject for taxation ! Profit has 
arisen to individuals to an enormous amount, and in a very short 
time, by means for the production of which the gainers have ex- 
pended no capital. Here is that ** rent," scientifically speaking, 
that accidental profit which has always been deemed, by econo- 
mists, the very best subject for taxation, because it is felt by no 
one ; by the institution of this tax nowy in the infancy of the pro- 
vince, it will be relieved from all debt, and need not be encum- 
bered, for the sake of revenue, with either excise or customs. 

Whatever may turn out to be the most profitable employment 
of capital, it is quite clear that the importation of an ample sup- 
ply of sheep and other {mimals should early occupy the attention 
of the Soutn Australian colonists. In November, 1837, there 
were not 5,000 sheep in the province, though the discovered 
country would feed more than 100 times that number ; fortu- 
nately, however, the inhabitants of Van Dieman's Land, about 
this time, were persuaded to send over sheep ; and before I left 
that place the passage of many thousands was agreed for. 
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Unless this had occurred, the colonial commissioner would 
doubtless have been obliged to import sheep for the maintenance 
of the emigrants. 

Thus, at the end of fire years the 500 sheep originally im- 
ported would have increased to 1,477 ewes, 1,182 lambs, and 
1,602 wether sheep, and 1,182 lambs. I shall not carry on this 
statement to money results, but this can be done by any one who 
chooses to calculate it. The cost of fine-wooUed ewes, two and 
four teeth, in Van Dieman's Land, in January, 1838, was about 
188. each, and the net cost of freight to South Australia from 
Launceston is about lOs. a head. 

Oxen and cows again are a very fruitful source of profit, and 
the luxuriant pastures around Adelaide keep them always in ex- 
cellent condition. I am by no means going beyond the fact when 
I declare that oxen in South Australia worked hard up to the day 
of their being slaughtered, make as good beef as the best I have 
tasted in Van Dieman's Land and quite equal to any commonly 
sold in the English shambles. Pigs maintain themselves and 
get fat in the swamps of Glenelg, without any care being be- 
stowed upon them ; they are increasing very rapidly throughout 
the province, and some very good breeds have been introduced. 

Poultry of all kinds succeed very well, and are increasing fast. 
These again require but little attention, finding in the grasses the 
insects almost sufficient food to support them. 

There is an apparent good sense about all this which 
speaks well for its author and the colony, whither we un- 
derstand he is about to return. We hope shortly to give 
an article on the subject of emigration generally, and we 
may possibly then recur to the work in hand. 



THE COTTAGE CHILD. 

Child of the turfy cot, if aught could move 
The coldest heart to yity and to love, 
'Twere surely found m thee ! —stern traces mark 
The brow of age, where age impresses dark 
The stealing line of sorrow, but thine eye 
Wears not deceit, or pride, or cruelty. 

Thy tear is soon forgotten : thou wilt weep. 
And then the wintry winds will lull thy sleep. 
As 'twere with some sad music — and thy smiles, 
Unlike the world's, oft hiding cruel wiles. 
Befit thy helpless innocence, and lend 
A charm might win mankind to be thy friend. 

Bowles. 
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STEAM LOCOMOTION. No. I. 



In a former number^ when speaking of water as *' a 
blessing, a benefit, and a boon" to man, we supported its 
claim to such on two heads — its direct and indirect uses. 
Direct, as an essential to our health and comfort ; and in- 
direct, as a motive and locomotive power. Some now 
who will agree with us as to our conclusion will not ac- 
cord with us as to the test which we have given of it 
Thus they will agree with us that its direct benefits, 
which we have named^ and many of its indirect uses, 
which we have not, entitle it to a high place in man's 
estimation, and call for the highest tribute of man's gra- 
titude ; yet will not allow that, as a mechanicaL or 
motive power, it is of any consequence. These are, " like 
angels' visits, few and far between." Experientia docuit. 
The school of the world and the smiles of prosperity 
have gone further to remove this doctrine than the whole 
artillery of eloquence when directed by the most perfect 
logician.' The few who have held this opinion merge" 
into the many who now hold one partially the same. These 
are they who denounce steam as a locomotive power ; 
and who will not allow that this, therefore, can be any 
test of water being a blessing. The prevalency of the 
opinion demands attention, when it will be found that this 
denunciation of a power yet in its infancy is, like most 
popular antipathies, groundless. 

There is, and always has been, in the world, a preju- 
dice against men, discoveries, and inventions — a scepticism 
as to Sieir benefits, and a proneness to multiply their dis- 
advantages ; such being the case, it is not difficult to see 
that the balance inclines to the disadvantages, and that 
the invention is generally neglected as worthless, and de- 
cried as an innovation productive of any thing but benefit 
to society. The almost universality of this sentiment 
need not be wondered at ; for it may be refen-ed to a 
principle inherent in an Englishman's breast — that prin- 

Fill Mag. Feb. 1839. R 
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ciple of firmness, constancy, and self-reliance; the boast 
of the Briton, yet, at times bordering on stubbomess, 
and which is displayed in that hatred to change, venera- 
tion for ancient customs, &c., and detestation for " new 
fangled fancies," most prominently in those parts of 
England where the rules of haul tan are disregarded ; 
for, within the precincts of fashion, continental customs 
and French ^hions have brought in their train continen- 
tal love of change and French fickleness. 

To this EngEsh principle, heightened greatly by the 
fears of interested ignorance, and the endeavours of 
those who will be injured by them, may we refer a great 
portion of those opinions injurious to modem improve- 
ments. For the introduction of new principles, and im- 
proved agents, must supersede the old — the improved 
banish the imperfect, and consequently afiect a large 
community, who were receiving benefit from these very 
deficiencies. 



" Since men, likeftifLes, on each other prey, 
Both faults and failings must their forfeit pay ; 
Thus Lawyers' bliss is found in others' strife. 
And Death to Doctors is the food of life.*' 

That Steam Locomotion should escape the common con- 
demnation was not to be expected, especially when we con- 
sider that the benefits it promises are so great and various, 
the changes which it must bring of such consequence 
and magnitude, that the intellects of the many are unable 
to comprehend them — like the sun its very magnificence 
confuses the mental vision — and unable to examine doubts 
and prejudices condemn it as unworthy. Thus the boon 
is unappreciated, and the blessing denounced as a negative 
one. 

For better consideration the opposers of steam travell- 
ing may be divided into three classes. 

Those who consider it as an impolitic agent, because, 
say they : — 

1st. Its injuries or disadvantages will be greater than 
its benefits. 
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2od1y. It is incapable of accomplishing what is 
promised. 

drdly. It is dangerous. 

Ist. Tliis^ if true, is certainly a solid objection to its 
being classed amongst our blessings. But what are the 
benejils ? As by steam, as a motive power^ labour was 
accelerated ; so by it, as a locomotive power, is distance 
diminished And is not time money P Is not time 
power P Is not time gained in transmission equal to 
time gained in execution ? They are s}Tionymous, and 
their benefits equivalent. England itself is an index of 
the benefits of the latter, and analogy tells us the impor- 
tance of the advantages that must accrue from the 
former. 

So much for it in a pecuniary sense. 
But will the power that brings the ends of the world 
together, that carries man wi& the speed of the wind 
over the waters of the ocean, unaffected by currents, winds, 
or waves, produce none but pecuniary profits ? Far firom 
it; the application of such vast energies must produce 
greater improvements and more beneficial revolutions in 
the condition, comforts, and conveniences of the world, in 
* few years, than centuries have witnessed. For man, 
through its aid, possessing almost omnipotence and 
ubiquity, and flying, without toil, from state to state — ex- 
ploring the unknown courses of the ocean, and carrying in 
his train the blessings of religion, the comforts of civili- 
zation, and the triumphs of learning, must produce a 
nioral and intellectual regeneration that the pen is inade- 
quate to depict. 

If the power that produces our articles of manufacture 
be a blessing, is not the power that difiuses them with un- 
exampled speed from pole to pole equally so ? If reli- 
gion be a blessing, is not that which spreads it from 
region to region one also ? If learning be a blessing, is 
not that power which trumpets its achievements and 
engrafts its branches on the bleak soils of barbarity one 
also ? If civilization be a blessing, is not that power 

r2 
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which carries its charms and conveniences into the remote 
deserts of the globe, one too ? Yes ! to aU, reason 
answers, yes ! Ob, but, say some, it is placing in the 
hands of foreigners a power dangerous to our interests ? 
Illiberal argument ! A blessing which others participate 
in is not one in this creed. But rail-roads, to which this 
argumentum captandum vulgus refero, and which it 
virtually pronounces as the precursor of prosperity and 
happiness to all the world but ourselves, will not shut us 
out from sharing some of the advantages : for as steam- 
boat communication may be regarded as the grand in- 
strument to accomplishing those national improvements, 
and changes in the economy of the whole world, so may 
we look upon railways as the chief agents in effecting the 
3ame improvements in the domestic or internal economy 
of our land. " But what will be the return of this outlay ? 
Will one shilling go further than it does ?" say some of our 
writers. Literally it will ! For by a more speedy communi- 
cation, and its sequents, quicker return of profits, more 
competition, and less carriage expense (a tax that hea- 
vily presses upon p\\ articles that now enter the markets 
of our metropolis and cities), we may expect, independent 
of improvement in condition, by being quickly despatched 
from the place of production, no small decrease in the 
price of provisions, and other necessaries of life. 

This is one of the fruits all may expect to taste from 
the railway system, *' when," as an anti-railway writer 
remarks, " the grain of mustard-seed shall have sprung up 
into the goodly tree," and " when the finger of scorn will 
point to flie — 

" ' Toto penitus divisos orbe Britannos.' " 

Another is, that discords and dissensions must die — 
civil feuds be suppressed, and the blessings of peace 
almost perpetuated, by the promptness and despatch by 
which legitimate power may be brought to act on any 
emergency. Sure it is a pity that " future Papineaus 
will feel, with Othello, that, ' their occupation's gone.' " 
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But oiir subject is Steam Locomotion in general, and, as 
to railways alone, we will only, with one of the most able 
periodicals of the day, say that " the country where the 
railroad system shall be first extensively established will 
have gained a start over all others, whether we look to 
agriculture, manu&ctures, or commerce, which we venture 
to pronounce is beyond the means of human calculation.* 

We have adduced claims sufficient to entitle Steam 
Locomotion to be ranked amongst our blessings in every 
sense of the word. Its benefits, as the mainspring of 
commercial improvement, foreign and domestic, and as 
the agent, or (in the language of Blackwood) *' Steam 
Giant, dragged forth firom the caverns where unknown it 
lurked, and subjected to man's dominion, carrying him 
over illimitable seas, storm defying," to produce a reli- 
gious intellectual regeneration are apparent ; where then 
are the injuries to nullify them ? Nowhere. Local and 
personal injuries will, in many cases, result from the adop- 
tion of an agent so novel and powerful ; but it is not our 
duty to stop the march of improvement, or reject designs 
pro bono pyblico, because temporary ^r professional in- 
jury may happen to individuals. The complaints of 
those who profited by the former inconveniences — the 
confusion amongst old customs and prejudices, may 
for a time blind a few against the advantages of Steam 
Locomotion ; but most; will see, and experience will teach 
all, their preponderancy. 

2. We come now to the second objection. If we ex- 
amine its general origin we shall have some insight into 
its justice. Though, as we have said, the predominant 
feeling of Englishmen is the antipodes of that " ever 
changing, ever new" spirit, if in any thing they allow 
themselves to be " humbugged," if they ever let fancy 
usurp the seat of prudence and to hold the reins of reason, 
the chance is great indeed that it will be connected with 
some " desirable investment" or " profitable speculation." 
Thus when the promulgators of this objection beheld the 

♦ Quarterly Review, No. 84. 
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Steam-power work sucb wonders in our manufactoiies ; 
when tfiey saw it with incredible ease and regularity pro- 
duce the most ponderous and the most delicate, the most 
costly and the most common, the most complicated and 
the most simple productions of art, and that with an 
immense saving of time, attendance, and expense, their 
prejudices gave place to the desire of sharing the advan- 
tages. When then that power was applied to Locomotion, 
their favourable prejudices were already enlisted ; the 
current of anticipation rushed forcibly along, and mea- 
suring its achievements by the standard of distorted ima- 
ginations, visions of wonders passed in prospect before 
them. It is needless to say that they have been disap- 
pointed. Their mentally coloured schemes are as yet 
unaccomplished, and once more prejudice is predomi- 
nant. They consider not that steam is yet in its infancy, 
and that to judge of the future by the present is unfair. 
We judge not of the physical powers of the man by the 
tottering of the infant ere his feet have learnt their office ; 
nor of his eloquence and wisdom by the indistinct mur- 
murs of " a mouth unmoulded to the guile of speech," 
and the careless freaks and wayward fancies of a mind as 
yet unimpressed by the seal of thought. But let it not 
be supposed that vrefear to examine what Steam Loco- 
motion has done, that ytefear to test its progress for the 
future by the present. Reasonable anticipations cannothave 
been disappointed when it is considered that in 1814 one 
steamer of 69 tons floated in solitary loneliness upon the 
British waters, while in 1 839 there were 1 000 vessels be- 
longing to the British Empire, with an aggregate of 
130,000 tons burthen, carrying the activity and animation 
of commerce into every poit in Europe. Nor does it 
stay its progress, but seems to proceed in geometrical 
ratio. Already has the grand problem of the practi- 
cability of steam navigation across the Atlantic been 
solved with a success the most sanguine hardly antici- 
patedj for in little more than twelve days after leaving 
England, were two vessels safely anchored in an American 
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harbour. And four times in the space of ninety-two 
days (or in fifty-nine days of sailing) did one of these 
noble vessels, without accident or delay, cross the ocean, 
and perform the voyage that speculative prejudice declared 
impossible. Desideratum as has been supplied, it is not 
the ultimatum. The triumphs of the East must be added 
to those of the West ; India annexed to the list of the 
conquests of steam — and the measure will be full ! Ere 
long it will be so. Stimulated by what has been achieved, 
persevering genius must succeed. Cheering too as the re- 
trospect from 1814 to 1839 is, with regard to steam navi- 
gation, its strides henceforth must be of a more gigantic 
nature ; and the last year forms a memorable epoch in the 
past, and the beginning of a new era in the future history 
of Steam Locomotion. For in it has the hand been put 
to the plough — the Rubicon passed, and we cannot turn 
back. And I hold in my hand no contemptible first fruits 
of an act so lately begun — the prospectus of the " Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company." Its importance needs 
no comment, when I say that its object is to establish 
steamers along the coast of the Pacific, between Valparaiso 
and Panama (embracing all the intermediate parts of 
South America), and, in conjunction with steamers to the 
West Indies, to promote a rapid and regular communi- 
cation (by the Isthmus of Darien) between England 
and Peru and ChiU : thus reducing the voyage of four 
months to one of thirty days. 



THE VILLAGES OF ENGLAND. 

The Villages of England, 

How pleasantly they lie. 
Beneath the mellowed brightness 

Of a summer evening sky. 

The ro^es richly cluster 

Round the porch and latticed pane. 
Where the sunset fiings its glory 

In floods of golden rain. 
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And mark each tiny garden, 
How the flowers gaily bloom, 

What a perfume and a freshness 
Deck the English peasant's home. 

What depth of gentle beauty 
Is in each verdant nook, 

What softness in the ripple 
Of the slowly gliding brook. 

The air is rife with music 
As the breezes winnow by. 

And the wild-bee blends its murmurs 
With the songsters of the sky^ 

But see — the shadows lengthen, 
The bind-weed shuts its bell. 

The rooks have ceased to clamour 
From the lime-trees in the dell ; 

And pleasantly, yet mournfully, 
The slanting sunbeams shed 

Their now departing lustre 
O'er the grave-yard of the dead. 

• The landscape rests in shadow, 

But beauty haunts it still. 
As the stars steal out and glisten 
O'er the gently swelling hill; 

The watch-flower ♦ of the garden 
Spreads her blossoms mid the gloom, 

A lone and lovely mourner 

O'er her kindred's hidden bloom. 

The moon goes up in beauty. 
And through the hush of night 

Broods bird-like o'er the hamlet 
With wings of silver light. 

No sound breaks Nature's Sabbath, 
The winds float softly by ; 

Oh ! Village* of England, 
How tranquilly ye lie. 

* The Evening Primrose. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A DEW-DROP. 

CHAPTSa I. 

The moniing of my awaking into life and exercise was 
one of unutterable magnificence. Never reigned there 
such a serenity throughout the entire universe as on that 
day, for it was the first Sabbath of time. The Almighty 
had chosen. those hours for the purpose of sacred repose; 
He having completed the creation of all things in heaven 
and on earth, in the unsullied richness of their pristine 
beauty. Oh ! it was a day wherein all nature might well 
rejoice and be glad, for never since hath a brighter dawn 
greeted the organs of a mortal's sight. 

I had been reposing, until that hour, on a tender plant 
which grew in the garden of Eden ; enjoying the glowing 
prospect which surrounded me. There, I beheld Adam 
walking in the glory of his innocence, among the many 
trees of his beautiful domain, where millions of glitter- 
ing particles like myself were appointed to adorn each 
leaf of the vegetable kingdom. 

In a few hours, I was destined to leave this lovely 
abode of man's first parents, and to wing my way, together 
with a vast multitude of my companions, towards the 
heights of the newly-formed mountains. While floating 
there, in the full brilliancy of a dazzling sun-ray, I lost 
my view of earth and remained ignorant for awhile of 
what took place in the bowers of paradise. At length, 
after many dew-drops had been gathered together into one 
mass, a decree went forth that they should descend and 
water the earth, and cause it to bring forth the grass of the 
field, together with the tender herb. Then it was, that, 
being among that number, I became once more a visitant 
to the garden of Eden ; where, for the first time, I beheld 
the beauteous Eve attendant upon her husband, and listen- 
ing with delight to tlie full melody of their harmonious 
converse. 

In this way I arose and fell for many days, each morn- 
ing and evening, and had the opportunity of witnessing 
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numberless blessings from tbe hand of God, showered on 
those who were the objects of his divine love. I saw the 
gloiy of the celestial world, when the fulness of heavens 
brightness was unveiled. I heard those tones of sweetness 
which accompanied the song of the morning stars; and 
listened to the tuneful strains of angelic harps, which were 
sounding day and night before the throne of the mercy- 
seat. I was present when the groves aud fountains of 
l>aradise were vocal with the warbling of feathered songsters ; 
and dwelt beside the rivers of Hiddekel and Euphrates, 
when the setting sun became mirrored in the surface of 
their waters, or the pale moon meekly hid herself behind 
the foliage of their borders. Here I also heard Adam, 
with majestic speech, assign a name to every living crea- 
ture, and witnessed his walk and conversation with her 
whom tbe Lord had given him as a companion aud a helper. 

Thus was I in the midst of bliss, while all things around 
me were in the same delightful bonds. But at last I 
quitted this abode, and was once more deposited among 
the treasures of the dew. When I again visited the habi- 
tation of every green thing, I beheld a change, as of deep 
and troubled sorrow. Blackness and horror followed the 
sounds of Almighty wrath, which had banished Adam and 
Eve from paradise ; and now I saw the man once the 
image of his Maker's perfection — ^but I heard not the 
same voice, nor did he greet Eve with those kind accents 
as he was wont to do ; nor she in return issue from her lips 
those heavenly sounds I once heard, and which mankind 
have never recovered since the fall. Alas ! that ever that 
evil one should have been permitted to wage war with the 
noblest part of Jehovah's creation ! 

Of^en at eventide did I hear, while pending from some 
lowly leaf besides Adam's tent, the sobs of Eve while she 
pressed the tender Abel to her bosom, and spoke to her 
unconscious babe of the Almighty's promise ; when her 
seed should triumph over the head of the cruel serpent. 
And then would she look in calm sorrow up to the starry 
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sky, and, with a voice still bearing the essence of heaven 
n its sound, proclaim how unspeakable the glory of that 
divine majesty, whose fiat had wisely mingled her cup 
with bitterness and tears. 

It would Mi the language of all created beings, to tell 
the numberless tasks it was my duty to perform, during 
the many ages in which I was a constant visitor to earth, 
and had the opportunity of witnessing the different changes 
and perplexities attendant upon mortals. Sometimes I was 
wafted with an immense concourse of brilliant dew-drops, 
through the wide abyss of the blazing firmament. At 
others I rode on the wings of some zephyr to the thou- 
sands of fragrant flowers beneath ; and there with my aid 
revived the languor, and preserved the beauty of my 
charge. Sometimes I traversed the trackless pathway of 
the ocean, on pinions of the wild water-fowl ; and at others, 
slept soundly on a craggy rock, while the sea-foam surges 
swept by in terrible motion below. Still, with some 
degree of order, I will endeavour to make a disclosure in 
part, of those most wonderful things, of which the world is 
so full ; that, at least, a few of nature's children may profit 
by the powerfiil lessons which past ages teach. 

The dawning of that day was clear and bright, when the 
youth fill Abel brought his last sacrifice to ofier to the 
Lord. Indeed I was among the fruit of the vine, which 
Cain bore so gracelessly to the spot where the two brothers 
daily met with their morning ofifering. But how shall I 
describe his wickedness, or name the crime which made 
Cain a firatricide ? Truly the blood ''of his brother 
cried unto the Lord from the ground ! But we may not 
look farther, nor pause here. 

After this deed, mankind increased tenfold in the same 
works of iniquity, and although thousands were distin- 
guished for mighty acts, I would forbear to record* them, 
since they all appear assimilated with evfl. Nor did good 
follow, until the Eternal One had cut oflf, in the midst of 
their wickedness, the whole world, save Noah and his 
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children. In this fearful judgment, I became numbered 
with the drops of rain, which fell forty days upon the earth. 
Never shall I forget that dreadful morn when summoned 
to inflict that fearful judgment. I was asleep on the petal 
of a beauteous flower, that just tinged with the bloom of 
its own loveliness, seemed to have wandered from Paradise, 
and meekly bending with the weight of myself and fellow- 
drops, had sipped mm each her nectared drink of life. 
There was a rushing of a mighty wind. We knew that 
wrath had gone forth, and trembled with anxiety and fear. 
A calmness preceded, and then the summons came. No 
messenger was seen, no voice was heard. — It seemed as if 
the bright denizens of heaven themselves had di-eaded to 
leave the covering of their Lord — but it was felt : we dared 
not, would not, could not disobey. Already were the 
heavens black with the threatening clouds. Gusty dread- 
ful blasts drove them hither and thither before the sky 
till they were huddled together in stormy masses of por- 
tentous hue. Though we knew that dark array was com- 
posed of our brethren, we feared to look at them. At 
length we rose together, I looked across the waste and 
paused. It was one broad interminable plain, glistening 
liquid, colourless, sbadeless, tingeless. Silence, universal 
silence, reigned — then a soft yet plainly audible sigh ac- 
companied our progress — ^it seemed that mercy was leaving 
the earth — till we reached the region of the storm. Dark- 
ness, with clinging shades of firet light enough to show its 
reign, brooded over the mountains and the vales — seen 
only in one spot. Distant in an open plain was a little 
mound. From it ascended a spiral wreath of feathery 
vapoiu*. It was the smoke of Noah s sacrifice. Still all 
was misty blackness. Then the dreadful mandate came, 
I tremble as yet to speak o( it. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. No. VI. 

FIRST VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The only fresh featuies in our sojourn at Point Barbiere 
were an application from the captain of a French brig of 
war for London porter, and Cheshire cheese; and the 
other a sort of f&te or collation given on shore to a party 
of officials from the town of Dardanelles, under a tent ; 
but as there is not much pleasure in scanning delicacies 
through a telescope which are not to be partaken of, one 
glance was sufficient. 

At length, on the morning of Saturday, December 7, a 
southerly breeze was perceptible at day -break : from that 
moment there was no lack of excitement. Imagine such a 
large number of vessels anchored close together, all endea- 
vouring to weigh at the same moment; in some instances 
the cables awkwardly crossed, in others, vessels falling foul 
of each other from the hghtness of the coming breeze ; and 
then, when doubUng the point, as the Dardanelles is here 
little naore than a quarter of a mile across, the naval 
jockeyship of crossing a rival ship*^ bows, or keeping the 
wind out of her sails, was amusing enough to a mere 
spectator. At length, to the number of 100 sail, we got 
all into ample sea-room ; Barnes was the last to heave up 
the anchor, by which we not only avoided any collision, 
but got our sails unfurled to the breeze at the moment it 
began to be really serviceable ; by this means we were 
soon a-head of all but three or four. 

Passing Abydos, one is tempted to wonder what great 
feat there could be in swimming from Asia to Europe, for 
the places are not directly opposite, but, unless during an 
exceedingly strong south wind, any attempt to return 
must end in destruction ; and the wind is seldom in this 
quarter, except to blow very gently, seldom continuing 
more than two or three days at a time. 

The strait from Point Barbiere to the sea of Marmora 
is about twenty miles, when both wind and current are 
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less material, as there is room to tack. Marmora is 
about one hundred miles long, by an average breadth of 
six ; but occasionally objects may be seen distinctly from 
the deck of the ship on either shore. There is one island 
of considerable dimensions, named after the sea, from 
whence almost all the white marble which is used in such 
profusion in Stamboul is brought; it is of dazzling 
whiteness, and little, if at all, inferior to the Parian 
marble. 

At five o'clock p. m. we came fairly abreast of the city 
of the Faithful. It was a glorious evening, and the de- 
clining sun with golden tint illumined each lofty minaret 
The number of these attached to the noble mosques, 
white as driven snow, the tapering and ever venlant 
cypresses, the gaudy colours of the palaces and public in- 
stitutions, and the leaden domes of the Khans and baths, 
resemblhig the huts of some Hottentot Kraal — indeed the 
tout ensemble was striking in the extreme, apart from its 
novelty. The cluster of islands called Prinkipos on our 
right, stood out in dark but bold relief; a-head might be 
discerned not only Scutari and its grove of cypresses, but 
the course of the Bosphorus, Galata, and Pera (the 
former the place of business, the latter the residence of 
the European merchants), rising gradually from the 
water's edge at the opposite point to the seraglio, could be 
distinctly seen. 

From the great depth of water, you can sail within an 
oar's length of the wall of the seraglio, which we did; 
and the first object was the " Gate of the Sun," blazing 
as it had been refulgent gold, carrying one back to the 
days of the Genii ; and the contemplation of the gardens, for 
ages shut out from the world's gaze, sets imagination 
busily at work, on the scenas of joy and of sorrow to 
which they have been silent witnesses, and how many 
aching hearts have sighed away their lives amidst the in^ 
cense of ever-blooming flowers. 

Just when only the dim outline of the barracks at 
Scutari began to disappear we entered the Golden Horn, 
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which is the port of vessels of all nations. This beauti- 
ful and advantageously -placed branch from the sea of 
Marmora, after winding tor three or four miles, terminates 
at the outlet of a small fresh water river, leading to the 
valley of Sweet-waters. 

The wind dying away, and the current no longer being 
of any assistance^ we were obliged to think of bringing up 
under the seraglio walls ; when just at this moment, what 
was mj delight at espying my employer standing erect in 
one of the native caiques, looking anxiously among the 
crowded shipping for the " Eagle." My pleasure will be 
participated by all or any who have left their native land 
for a distant port ; where they have not more than one 
friend, and that one may be sick or absent, and you with 
not so much in your purse as will re-land you on your 
native soil ! It is surprising how very forcibly such 
fedings, as these are increased on board ship, whei-e there 
is nothing of sufficient personal interest to paralyze their 
force. Our greetings over, R. hailed some sturdy 
Greeks on shore to give us a haul with a rope : for this 
purpose native subjects are allowed to ply along the space 
between the seraglio wall and the Horn. Half an hour's 
toil not bettering our position much, we brought up for 
the night. 

All was silent, and the evening remarkably mild — 
suddenly the splendid band of wind instruments struck 
up, and put me in raptures ; instruments being inter- 
mixed whose sound was strange to me; and an air 
sometimes plaintive as a mother's lullaby, at others like 
the wild Indians' war cry, sometimes mellowed by 
distance, at others borne on the breeze in an avalanche 
of rushing sounds. At such moments, unconscious of 
the misery of the city within, and forgetful of its frightful 
scourges, I dreamed away some hours of my first evening 
at Constantinople, where ignorant and bigoted Turks are, 
but where Greek emperors were, by whose munificence 
nearly every noble aqueduct and church were built, 
or from whose designs the present possessors have 
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Stolen what little they know either of the useful or sub- 
stantial. 

Next morning, being Sunday, I went ashore, for the 
purpose of attending the American Missionary service, 
there being then no English Church. Landing after a 
heavy fall of rain, the streets presented a degree of filth 
beyond even the average ; and it would not be fair to de- 
scribe the condition they were in. A quarter of an hour's 
walk brought us to the Mission House, where, in an upper 
chamber, " prayer was wont to be made,*' and the precepts 
and doctrines of the Gospel faithfully enforced. 



HEATHS. 



It is well ascertained that there is not a single heath to 
be met with throughout the whole of the two Americas. 



A FASHIONABLE BALLAD. 

By one of the Beely's. 

I stood amid the gNttering throng ; 

Fiddle de dee, Fiddle de dee ! 
And there I stood confoundedly long. 
Like the fine folks whom I stood among. 

Fiddle de dee. Fiddle de dee ! 

I stood and star'd, and stax'd and stood, 
Fiddle de dee, Fiddle de dee ! 

To have seen me stood, would have done you good. 

For I stood just like a log of wood. 

Fiddle de dee. Fiddle de dee ! 

And I stood, and I stood, till the dawn of day. 

Fiddle de dee, Fiddle de dee ! 
Then I stood amid the throng so gay, 
Yes ! I stood still at last — / went away. 

Fiddle de dee. Fiddle de dee ! 



THE FINE ABT8, No. III. 

It has always appeared to us that much unnecessary 
complaint has been made respecting the degeneracy of 
the Fine Arts in the present age. To laud the divine 
sculptures of antiquity, to speak in ecstaciea of iLe sub- 
lime conceptions of the old masters in painting, of the 
middle ages, has of late been considered to evidence a 
taste and refinement unequalled by any qualifications, but 
those which are exbibiled iu the contempt and abuse of 
our own times. To this, we must acknowledge, we are 
not altt^ther equal, and can see neither the wisdom nor 
the chaiity of placing in invidious competition the pro- 
ductions of men whose styles of execution are so radioilly 
difierent, and whose thoughla and conceptions must ne- 
cessarily be diversely expressed. To place the works 
of two masters of the fine arts in juxta-poeition, and then 
deduce a comparison between their respective merits, can 
never be wise, and mu*t be, at all limes, unjust Not 
that all men are equally excellent, but it should he recol- 
lected that there are styles as well as degrees of perfoc- 
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tion, and that, though he most certainly is the greatest 
man who can accomplish most in the highest style, yet 
we are not, on that account, to under-rate the merit of 
another, whose genius may take a different, though a 
lower flight. The softness of Raphael, the splendour of 
Titian, the nature of De Vinci, the force of Angelo, the 
depth of Rembrandt, are, it is true, each inimitable in 
their style, and incomparable in beauty ; but to these it 
may be added, that granting the full measure of fame 
which is due to them, we must not be considered as at- 
tempting to depreciate, when we say that time has sof- 
tened the rudeness of the one, raised the dullness of 
another, mellowed the colouring of a third, and century 
by century has confirmed the opinion ent^tained of the 
grace and beauty of the whole. To place any in compe- 
tition with men who have filled the world with their glory, 
may appear ridiculous and assuming, but we trust that 
we shall be acquitted of a vain nationality, if, for once, 
we attempt to vindicate the rights of our countrymen to 
a high place on the rolls of fame, and look upon Wilkie, 
Leslie, Newton, Landseer, Danby, Martin, Lawrence, 
Wilson, Morland, Reynolds, West, Bacon, NoUekens, 
Westm^ott, Flaxman, and Chantrey, as men who shall, 
hereafter, give laws to their profession, and teach the 
double enjoyment of nature and her representative. 

Every day*s existence shows us that time throws a 
colouring over all things, and the slightest observation is 
unnecessary to prove how much inanimate, as well as 
animate objects, partake of this change. All that is of 
art is altered, and though the sparkling river, the smiling 
landscape, and the towering hill, may see ages pass by, 
and be still the same ; yet not so is it with all that the 
finger of man has touched. This we cannot but state, 
and though our opinion may expose us to the sneer of the 
bigoted connoisseur, we must continue to affirm, it is one, 
and no very inefficient cause of the sweetened beauty, 
observed in all paintings by the old masters. 

The picturesque costume, and peculiar manners of the 
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period^ gave them no small advantage ; and, though the 
punters of modem times may glean a lesson in every 
touch of the efforts of their great prototypes, yet> at the 
same time, it must he allowed, that the held was, previ.- 
ous to their time, altogether unoccupied, and a merit for 
originality more easily ohtained. Added to this, the 
glory of the men was the reputation of their countiy, 
and kings and princes vied in encouraging their talent, 
and rewarding its endeavours. With us, alheit the man 
may enjoy a iar famed reputation, it is too frequently un- 
accompanied hy either emolument or honour. 

Another point remains to he touched upon. We con- 
clude our notice of a subject in which, we confess, we 
feel a high, and we trusty if such an epithet can be ap- 
plied, a worthy pride ! To the present century we are 
indebted for the perfection of an art which most happily 
comes in as an assistant to the other two, and completes 
the magic number of the Graces. By engraving, the 
works of the great and glorious are no longer confined to 
the princely, the noble, and the wealthy, but become 
distributed, at an accessible rate, to every class of indivi- 
duals ; and, like a noble river, meandering with its ferti- 
lizing streams, through a wealthy land, contributes, by 
its influence, to the expatriation of evil, by the substi- 
tution and cultivation of the better principles of our 
nature. 

To eniunerate the names of those who are the leading 
magnates of this delightful art, would be only an unne- 
cessary waste of time, for they are familiar to every one; 
and we tmst to add some further interest Uian they already 
possess, by giving in a future number a brief history of 
the art which they have so materially advanced. 

But it is time that we return more immediately to par- 
ticulai's, and illustrate the cut which stands at the head of 
our article. We have selected the portrait of Vandyck for 
our first illustration, because, in the first place, holding an 
eminent place among those who are termed the old msaien, 
and though a foreigner, he yet owes his celebrity and his 

82 
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fortune to the encouragement be met witli in England, 
and, becoming almost naturalized, be was one of the first 
to adoni, and by his talents to found a school of painting 
in England. Most of the productions of bis pencil are 
deposited in Britain, and in almost every mansion some 
one or other of bis productions are carefully presenred. 
We cannot, therefore, do better than give a brief account 
of his progress to wealth, respectability, and renown. 

Sir Anthony Vandyck was bom at Antwerp in the year 
1599, and early became a disciple of his equally celebrated 
master, Rubens. One day during their master's absence 
the pupils were at play in Uie painting room whilst one of 
his most fiunous pictures was on the easel, that which 
afterwards embeUished the high altar in the Augustin 
church at his native place, when, through an accident, the 
colour which was still wet was brushed off the breast of one 
of the figures (St. Sebastian), and after much trepidation^ 
Vandyck was engaged to recolour it, which he did with 
such truth and correctness; that his fellow criminals were 
in hope that Rubens himself would not perceive it. But 
in this they were mistaken, the eye of the master soon 
detected the flaw, and having discovered the oflfender, 
took him into his closet and there pointed out to him the 
line of conduct he ought to pursue. The result was a 
journey to Rome, partially at his master's expense. 
Thence he removed to Venice, where he was soon enabled 
to acquire the brilliant mellowness and harmony of colour- 
ing by which the painters of that school were distinguished, 
and he returned to Brussels one of the most accomplished 
artists of his day. 

The temperament of his phlegmatic countr3rmen how- 
ever was but ill calculated to bring out the powers of one 
comparatively new to his profession, and poverhr and its 
accompanying inconveniences were constantly Vandyck's 
lot. Little inclined to be satisfied with such a state of 
things, he determined to try his fortune in En^and, and 
he accordingly came hither with but slender means (having 
borrowed ten pounds of his friend, D. Teneirs), but full of 
hopes of success. 
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Nor ware even bis most sanguine desires disappointed. 
Wealth and employment after a little time flowed rapidly 
in upon him. So numerous, indeed, were his commissions, 
that he was enabled to charge his own prices and is said to 
have constantly received as much as 400/. for a picture, 
an enormous price in those days. He mamed tlie 
daughter of lord Ruthven, earl of Gowry, and though he 
received but little dowry with his lady, he maintained her 
in every way that became her station. After an almost 
unparallelled continuance of pecuniary prosperity he died 
at the early age of forty-two, leaving as much as 40,000/. 
behind him. 

The paintings of Vandyck are distinguished for decision, 
breadth, and depth, having ever been universally es- 
teemed, and some of them are very highly valued. The 
one representing his great patron, Charles I., on his gprey 
charger, now in the hall of the Middle Temple, has been 
valu^ at as much as five thousand guineas. 



GRATITUDE. 

When one man confers an obligation on another, the first 
thing that is expected is gratitude, and where a person is 
deficient in this, he is looked upon with contempt. Grati- 
tude is natural ; some possess it more than others. It is not 
a m^re expression of words ; real gratitude is in general 
recognised by actions — the mind is overpowered and can- 
not utter what it would wish to express. A man when he 
has conferred some great obligation upon another, in his 
own mind feels happy ; he walks with an air of gratifi- 
cation, — not of self -pride. Many may impose obligations 
with bountiful hands before the world, merely from a vain- 
glorious desire of fame ; others conceal their actions 
from public notice, and tnist to chance for their publi- 
cation. A man puffed up by pride and vanity pretends to 
hide an obligation firom the world, while he is secretly en- 
deavouring to bring it forth— -it is brought forth ; this man*s 
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bountifidness^ magnanimity^ and goodness of heart, are 
puffed up to the skies, and he passes before his fellows for a 
good man— he takes pride in this character, he knows that 
it is appreciated, and that ** chanty covers a multitude 
of sins." Every one admires a grateful heart, and as 
I have some where read, '* what every one says must 
be true." 

Gratitude is expected by Jehovah. —He made the 
heavens, the earth, the air, the sea, and all that in them is, 
he made man, and gave him permission to range over every 
part of the creation—- made ^e beasts to be imder his con- 
trol ; gave him every comfort Yet did the creature dis- 
obey the behest of his Creator ; sin entered the hearts of 
two persons, and it became general* At last sin got to 
such a height that the Almighty mercifully sent His 
Son, His only Son, to die for man. He did die, was 
crucified, that any one who believed in Him might be saved. 
Many have behoved in Him, and were ioved. Surely 
after all this mercy we ought to be grateful. If we are 
grateful to man for a trifling obligation, comparatively 
speaking, how much more so ought we not to be to our 
Creator, our Preserver? to Him who gave us life, and pre- 
served that life ! Surely the first thmg that ought to be 
done, is to fall on our knees and pour out oor.hearts to 
God in gratitude. But this is not done ; we have left 
undone the things that we ought to have done. Reascm 
and Revelation cry out against us. Shall we not awake 
from our lethargy. 



A PRAYER. 

From yonder lone and dismal room 

A moan ascends ; 

For there, a flower, in all its bloom, 

In sorrow bends : 

While with careful, mournful eye, 

Affection waita Eternity ! 
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No praises float with joy around — 

No hope is spread — 

Nor balm of holy music's sound, 

To raise the head 

That, bowed in mortal anguish there, 

Is soothed alone by filial prayer. 

O mercy, lend thy gentle ear — 

Shed light and love ! 

That faint one's desolation cheer, 

And point above : 

Be present, Saviour — heavenly guide. 

Sustain through Jordan's trackless tide. 



Nor leave her there, but upward still 

Her spirit raise, 
Obedient to her Father's will. 

To realms of praise, 
Where joy and peace, and sweet delight. 
In courts with varying glory bright. 
And Jesus beams the everlasting light. 



VOLTAIRE. 

It is a common trick with infidels in their endeavours to 
delude the iminformed and thoughtless into the same 
unhappy condition as themselves, to deride death and 
laugh at eternity, as sophisms put before the world by 
superstitious and artful men, to serve their own interested 
purposes. Voltaire was one of these scoffers, one of the 
most constant and profane. But when he himself stood 
on the threshold of that unfathomable gulf which no eye 
can pierce, all his boasted philosophy forsook him. Tnith 
in its naked majesty frighted his soul with the suhHmity 
of its enduring terrors, and he sunk to the grave a how- 
ling and most miserable wretch ; and so will Satan, either 
in time or out of it have all his dupes. 



REMAINS OF THE CAPITOL OF ROME. 

Few places upnn the ftkce ol* the whole earth have excited, 
and justly exciied moredeep and conEinued interest than the 
capttol of Rome. The fallen columns, the ruined temples, 
«nd all those other relics of past grandeur, which are there 
so plentifully to be found, of part of which the engraving 
above is an excellent and forcible representation, bring 
back, with all the additional influence which is derived 
from (he haze of distant ^es, the mightiness and majesty 
of the great and extraordinary people, who so long held 
the government of the civilized world. This was the 
adytum of their glory. In the capitol of their imperial 
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metropolis were ensbriqed the choicest trophies of their 
most renowned exploits. Hither the processions of 
their citizen kmgs and their laurelled chiefs were directed, 
to consummate, in the eyes of the first nation of the earth, 
the hifi;h reward <^ a Roman triumph. 

Hither the desponding eyes of the soul-sick harharian 
were anxiously turned, as, in the native nohility of his 
soul, he wandered in spirit ^m the glittering crowd, of 
which he formed an ignominious and dishonoured appan- 
age, to the scenes of £xr off hs^piness, where, a king and 
a prince, and a commanding chief, he swayed the des- 
tinies of countless trihes of his native laud, who looked up 
to him in honour and in hope, in safety and in peace, and 
then turned again to the melancholy object which the 
chances of war had made him. Around, in the pride of 
their splendour, as if built for eternity, stood the temples 
of the diabolical nothingnesses which, while unceasingly 
robbing the Lord of his praise, were made the shame, 
and at length became the ruin of those who raised them. 
Brave in the panoply of their worldly glory, the shrines 
of " Gods . many, and lords many, * reared their noble 
summits in the dark, deep blue calm of an Italian sky, 
gilt by the passing radiance of the golden light, and 
brilliant with the luminance of a southern sun. Truly, 
earth had few spots to match its beauty. But how are 
the mighty fiedlen P The desolation of desert solitude now 
sits brooding among those broken fanes where, once, 
si^Mreme in her power, Rome on her Capitoline Hill con- 
trolled the world. 

The appearance of this celebrated Hill is very different 
to thitf which it wore in the day of its might, tnough still 
bearing the impress of its former greatness. But desola- 
tion seems there to have set up its standard. The mound 
still remains, but its temple and its fortress have nearly 
disappeared, and the classic appellations of Capitol, Capi- 
tolium, and Mons Capitolinus, have degenerated into the 
modem name of Campidoglio. Rising on the eastern 
skirts of the modem habitations^ it divides them from the 
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Forum and the other parts of the ancient city. It is of 
an oval form and about a mile in circumference at tl^ 
base, and is divided from the Quirinel Hill in which the 
pillar of Trajan still stands. To the east was the Forum 
of Augustus, and the Via Sacra, which divides it from the 
EsquiUne Hill. To the south-east is the valley of the 
Forum Romanum, which divides it from the Palatine 
Hill ; to the south, the Forum Boarium, and the Aventine 
Hill and the Tiber. There are two summits on the mount; 
one to the norlh, on which a Franciscan church and con- 
vent now stand, and the other towards the Tiber on the 
south, where the palace of Cafarelli is situate, on the 
Tarpeian rock, down which state criminals were cast. 
The height there is about sixty-five feet on the highest 
spot above the Piazza Moutanara, but the natural height 
has been much reduced by the low ground being elevated 
by rubbish and ruins, and the rock itself having been 
sloped down. But the most elevated spot on the rise 
is at the pavement of the church of the Ara Coeli, on the 
northern summit, where it is about one hundred and thirty- 
five feet above the level of the Tiber. 

The hill was originally called Satumius, but when the 
Romans built their city on the Palatine Hill they chose 
the opposite one for their citadel or strong hold. During 
their first war with the Sabines that hill was taken pos- 
session of by their opponents through the treacheiy of a 
woman named Tarpeia, the daughter of the Roman com- 
mander, who was killed by the satisfaction of her own 
request, she having petitioned for the bracelets worn upon 
the left arms of the soldiers, but met her reward by being 
overwhelmed by their bucklers. In digging the found- 
ations of a temple, which Tarquinius Superbus was anxious 
to erect, it is said a human head was found, quite fresh, 
whence they interpreted that this was to be their chief place, 
and called it from that reason the capitoL In the course of 
time the whole mount was covered by splendid temples, and 
an all but impregnable fortress, the approaches to which, as 
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weD as its interior^ was afterwards the scene of manv a 
deed of valour. 

The principal buildings of the modem capitol are three 
palaces, erected by Michael Angelo, which form three 
sides of a square, haying in the centre of the space an 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, and being open on 
the uorth-west towards the modem city. Facing it is the 
palace of the senator of Rome, to the left of which is the 
Palatio de' Conservatori, and to the right that of the Capi- 
toline Museum, an exceedingly fine collection of sculpture. 
The whole of these buildings stand between the summits 
previously noticed, having two ways of descent which lead 
down by the senatorial palace into the Campo Vaccine, as 
it is called, or ancient Forum. 

Such is the present state of this far famed fortress, 
pouring forth its glory from beneath the mantles of a 
hundred ages, and looking down upon the seat of an em- 
pire infinitelymore influential in its imposition upon the 
happiness and minds of men, than ever was used by 
ancient Rome in her most august and palmy days ; yet 
the grass waves in silence and in solitude in the deserted 
courts of the mouldering hold, and the light breeze sighs 
through the sinking columns of the dilapidated temples; 
the darkness of an iron superstition broods over the land 
and has converted the garden of the earth to the barren- 
ness of a smiling wilderness. 
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CaAVTBA III. 

The door at which they had been placed entered imme- 
diately upon the gallery of the chapel, which, running 
round three sides of the sacred edifice, terminated within 
a foot of the eastern wall, leaving the whole fascia for 
the full display of the elaborate carving ; exhibiting on 
each side, nearly level with the foot of the gallery, the 
armorial bearings of the family of St. Clair, most beau- 
tifully executed. Above these, and uniting the two 
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others by the scroll work of the mantel, was another 
emblazonry of most singular device. It bore the 
ecclesiastical ensigns and the anns of the bishopric of 
Dunkeld, with the niece of the prelate of which see a 
former lord of St. Clair had intermarried, and who had 
required, as the price of the honour of the alliance, the 
privilege to inscribe his arms above those of the family 
Itself, having also appended to it the right of perpetual 
guardianship, vested, ex officio, in the see, over all the 
descendants of that marriage. Lord St. Clair had long 
resisted this infringement upon his seignoral rights, but 
he could not tear from his heart the passion by which the 
artful priests sought to enslave him; and llie lady for 
whose sake he was called upon to make so great a sacri- 
fice, although in herself of noble character, had been so 
swathed in the bands of superstition by a long course of 
artfiil tutelage, that while seeming to herself to be 
only following the dictates of religion and right principle, 
she was most effectually performing the part of a tool of 
designing and selfish men. Their arts were successful, 
and Lord St. Clair from thenceforth threw a chain round 
his own freedom, which both he and his descendants had 
many a cause long afterwards bitterly to repent. Above 
this escutcheon were the emblems of the Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, while beneath, in the purest white of Parian mar- 
ble, gleamed the golden inscription of the two tables. 
The latter, enclosed in a framework of rare device, the 
whole embellished with crimson, cobalt, and gold, most 
tastefully and brilliantly intermixed. 

Standing on a raised platform of delicately veined 
marble, which was reached by three steps of the same 
material, the altar table of alabaster was supported by 
four standards, apparently of solid gold. Upon the tabre 
six massive candlesticks of great height stood on either 
side of a crucifix, exquisitely wrought in ivory; the 
former bearing large wax tapers proportionate to their own 
size, and which shed a full and lustrous light on the gor- 
geous screen behind it. An ellipti<*al row of metal rail- 
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ing separated tbe holy spot from the rest of the chapel ; 
a chaimelier of brass hung at a considerable height from 
the centre of the ceiling, making the whole of the interior 
as light as day ; the effect being heightened and completed 
by the sober colour of the deep baown oak of which the 
paneling was composed. 

On the lowest step of the altar, and looking towards 
the assembly in the chapel, stood the Lady Mam. Her 
tall and graceful form was enveloped in a flowing dress of 
the purest white, whichj nearly covered her feet before, 
and lay in a gathered train behind. Her hands, clasped 
in each other, were raised as in expostulation or sup- 
pliance, while the long and ample lappets fell from the 
points of her elbows nearly to the ground. A single 
band of gold encircled her slender waist, while a banda- 
let of pearls round her head served to set off the darkness 
of the raven hair that, parted in front, fell amply on her 
shoulders, and hung low behind. 

Her clear and changing complexion was eloquent with 
the shifting blood, while her full dark eyes, shaded by 
their long lashes, were full of expression and earnest 
feeling. She turned towards the bishop, who, arrayed in 
the full panoply of his canonical vestments, and with his 
mitre on his head, was pointing with his crosier to the 
arms of his see and a brief extract from the agreement 
which was written beneath the shield, while, with a 
severe and menacing expression, his countenance was 
turned to the Lady Mam. On the other side, and within 
the rails, stood die abbot of his monastery, clothed in 
the white siuplice of his order, and with the broad black 
cross embroidered on his breast, the ring of his hair, now 
partially changed, encircling his closely shaven crown. 
In the middle of the chapel stood the foster-sister and 
waiting-woman of the lady, weeping in bitter silence, 
while a little in advance and near the rails stood a knight, 
richly atthred in a bridal dress of green and gold, his 
countenance dark, and forbiddingly expressive of mingled 
pride, offended feeling, and covetous desire. His fea- 
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tures were strongly marked, his eyes large, beneath bashy 
brows, his face pale, his figure tall, and his presence in- 
dicative of middle Ufe. A diamond hilted dagger 
gleamed in the band that bound his vest, while a sword, 
similarly ornamented^ in a crimson sheath, hung at his 
side, with its silver point seen beneath his lengthy 
mantle. 

Behind the bishop and the abbot were numerous 
monks, grouped thickly together, and clothed in their 
priestly habits. Farther from the altar, and a little 
behind Lord Ruthven, the chapel was nearly filled with 
his retainers and dependents, a guard of Highland sol- 
diers keeping the firont rank with dieir spears and targets. 
A few of the servants, both male and female, unable to 
find room in the body of the edifice, had taken their 
places, and were hanging over the ends of the gallery to 
view the proceedings. 

A perfect silence reigned for a few moments, during 
which the lady, lifting her eyes with supplicating earnest- 
ness to heaven, seemed entreating its protection and as- 
sistance, and then turning with majestic dignity towards 
the bishop she slowly unclasped her hands, and in 
measured accents, said, '' My lord, I repudiate your 
testimony and deny your power." 

" We ask thee not, Clara de Mam," returned the bishop, 
"whether thou inquirest into our testimony or no. It 
becomes our duty to make every wilful child of our Holy 
Mother, the church, feel that she has the power to vindicate 
her authority, and we could command thee to complete 
these agreements into which thy natural guardians hath 
on thy part entered. But we would not rule by power, 
\ve would draw by love, and we therefore urge thee to 
accept the ofiers of this noble lord, whose love thou hast 
90 well approved ;" and he took her hand to lead her for- 
ward, while Ruthven with glistening eye advanced to meet 
her. 

" Urge me not, my lord, urge me not, I pray you," re- 
turned the lady, " I cannot in this oblige you ;" and she 
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pressed bis baDd wltb botb bar own witb trembling 
earnestness. 

" Daugbter," answered tbe prelate^ '* speak not tbus to 
us of willingness to oblige wben we are bringing thee to 
bfi^piness. Come '* — and moving towards tbe rail, be en- 
deavoured to draw ber onward. 

" Ob ! no, my Fatber, no ; do not tbus press an belp- 
less cbild. Tbink, ob, tbink of ber, wbom as a cbild you 
loved, and wbo now looks down from ber abode of bliss 
upon tbis sacred place. Do not, do not. Holy Fatber, urge 
me tbus ;" and sbe bent ber tearful eyes upon bim witb 
grief tbat would bave moved any beart not steeled by pride, 
cruelty, and superstition. 

Tbe bisbop was for a moment rebuked ; tbe affections of 
early days broke tbrougb tbe gloom and pnde of state, and 
for a moment be forgot tbe prelate in tbe man, and a drop 
of tenderness fringed bis eyelid. But self bad bad too long 
tbe sway, tbe recollection of tbe addition of tbe broad bands of 
Mam, tbe necessity tbere was of increasing tbe interest of tbe 
cburcb j ust at tbat period, wben daring and uncertain specu- 
lations began to be already entertained of tbe infallibility of 
ber trutb, and all bis softer sensations were stifled. Gently 
pusbing tbe lady from bim, be waived to lord Rutbven to 
advance. Bowing low upon bis breast, tbe knigbt laid bis 
band upon tbe rail — but stopped, as witb ber beart swelling 
witb uncontrollable emotion, and ber soul barrassed witb 
deatbly fear, ber eyes swimming witb tears of unutterable 
anguisb, sbe sunk before bim, sobbing fortb in broken and 
interrupted accents : — " On my knees I pray tbee, Fatber, 
spare tby cbild. Press me not, I would but I cannot. 
At least allow me time. Allow me to reflect. Ob ! do 
not, do not urge me;" and sbe sunk almost fainting to tbe 
floor. 

" Daugbter," tbe bisbop replied, " be patient and obey." 
" My lord Rutbven, I give this maiden to your cbarge to 
wed and bave to wife ;" and be endeavoured to join tbeir 
bands together. 

But tbe spirit of tbe maiden was wounded to its utmost 
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height — the deer was stricken and turned to hay. Spring- 
ing to her feet and spuming Ruthven as he laid his odious 
grasp upon her arm, while she essayed with her feeble 
strength to push the prelate wildly from her, her 
eyes beaming the fire of her soul, and her whole action 
expressive in the highest degree of energetic dignity, 
she exclaimed, " Never, never, disgraceful son of a per- 
jured church — ^mean-souled parasite of a selfish priest, 
never shall Clara de Mam be made the wretched minion 
of your craelty and hateful lust of wealth. Here, by this 
altar, do I claim protection, and you, if you be men," and she 
threw her eyes in earnest gaze around, *' I call upon you 
to rescue an injured maiden from the grasp of her op- 
pressors." 

Two of the retainers rushed from among the crowd at 
the farthest part of the chapel, almost overturning Alice in 
their progress to protect her mistress, but ere they reached 
the altar, one was weltering in his blood by the dagger of 
Ruthven, and the other was powerless as a child in the 
hands of his fellow-servants, for immediately on the ex- 
clamation of lady de Mara, the Bishop foaming with rage, 
and every feature distorted witii excessive passion, cried 
out to her attendants, " Seize her ! Seize the heretic." 

A rush was made on Uie part of all the ecclesiastics to- 
wards the lady and her maid, but the hearts of the re- 
tainers of Ruthven had been moved by her heroism and 
beauty, and scarcely had Uiese priests kid their hands on 
their prisoners than a simultaneous movement was made 
by the hardy peasants who had been summoned to witness 
their lord's unusual bridal, and a body of them hastily 
advancing towards the altar, tumultuously demanded thin 
instant relief, and pressed upon the ranks to release them. 
But their lord recovering from the sudden surprise with 
which these strange circumstances had overcome him, 
pushing them backward, motioned to his highland soldiers 
to clear tiie space. They, ignorant of Uie language which 
was used, and confounded by Uie scene, had remained 
silent spectators of the whole. Immediately on their lord s 
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command, however, they hegau to use their weapons rudely, 
and quickly heat hack their opponents, while the priests 
secured their victim. 

But a new actor appeared. With a confliction of feelings 
which deprived him of utterance, he had looked upon the 
strange circumstances below during the short period of 
their occurrence, but the moment he perceived the endea- 
vour of the prelate and the knight to control the lady 
Mam, he attempted, his heart bursting with indignation, 
madly to leap over the front of the gallery, but a powerful 
arm pinioned him behind. De Lorlme, whose feelings 
were not so deeply engaged with what was occurring before 
him, had witnessed a certain sign of low cunning twinkling 
in the eyes of their highland attendant, and was prepared 
to act on the moment. Without an instant of hesitation, 
when he perceived his friend grasped behind he sheathed 
his dagger in the throat of tlie miscreant who held him, 
without giving him even time to cry. The thrust stopped 
his pulse andhis voice together. Then touching the arm 
of Aylmer, he hastily exclaimed, " Come with me, speak 
not till you are down." 

Aylmer replied not, but hurried after his friend, who 
throwing his foot over the parapet, leapt at once among 
the assailants. 

Scarcely were they down, than the former almost breath- 
less with excitement, endeavoured to make his way towards 
Ruthven, exclaiming in his progress, " Dastard ! wretch ! 
turn and defend thyself.*' 

Twenty swords were in a moment presented to his 
throat, but his own excellent swordmanship and the skill 
and activity of De Lorlme soon cleared away the impedi- 
ments that surrounded him. Well indeed did the high 
spirit of his young lieutenant second lord Aylmer in that 
hour, for thinking only of Clara, and regardless of himself, 
his object was to reach his enemy. Ruthven, on his 
part, required no second invitation. Breaking through the 
mass of his attendants and outrageous highlanders, he 
made even more way than his opponents, whose long 

T 
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sweeping strokes were fast thinning the thronging ranks 
of those who sought their death. Amid the wild confusion 
of tenific comhat the altar space was left inviolate. Alice, 
almost dead with terror, tried her utmost efibrt to soothe 
and support her mistress, who, exhausted by the force of 
her previous emotions, lay almost as senseless and pallid 
as the mai'ble on which she reclined. The more 
timid of the priests with the Abbot among them were 
crowded together in the comer of the chapel, while others 
attempted but in vain to stay the scene oi carnage and of 
blood. The bishop alone, like a rock amid the storm, 
stood speechless and immoveable. A sense of the dignity 
of his high office teaching him alike to despise the death, 
and to refrain from the strife into which his spirit prompted 
him to mingle. He was desperate, yet motionless. At in- 
tervals brief and hurried, a wild ciy of anguish or of hatred 
was heard as a death or fearful wound was dealt, but other- 
wise one dread stiniggle went on. The tumult was the 
tumult of clashing weapons which waived, and rose and feU, 
gleaming with light, or crimsoned with the life blood of a 
loe. 

' But a change came over the appearance of the strife, 
all regarded the new combatants as enemies, and scarce!}' 
had Aylmer and Ruthven crossed their weapons when De 
Lorlme fell stimned and wounded to the earth. The fol- 
lowers of Ruthven pressed closely and quickly on his 
fHends, and for a few minutes it required the utmost 
skill of Aylmer to defend his own life ; but Ruthven be- 
came impatient of delay, and pushing back those around 
him with the strength of a giant, he cried in a voice which 
made the rafters echo, " Stand back, this business is 
mine." 

With one accord they fell back and left an open space^ 
for a sense of honourable fight generally prevailed, eveo 
in their wildest moments, in tibe feudal ages. The vary 
pause recalled Aylmer to himself. In a moment he lost 
the hasty valour with which he had hurried into the fray, 
and though much fatigued by his previous exertions, felt 
prepared to enter on the deadly contest 
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Well did he need his care, for Ruthven was an enemy 
worthy of his sword. Like Ayfaner, he had learned the 
new arts of defence which at that time began to prevail on 
the Continent, and indeed calcnlated on making the En- 
ghshman an easy prey. A few passes served to unde- 
ceive him. With a skill as graceM as it was forcible, 
Aylraer poised his weapon like a wand. His body, kept 
on a perfect eqtdlibrium, was ready to throw its wei^t on 
any point in a moment with the nicest deHcacy of move- 
ment, while his eye, quick as thought, read the soul of 
bis opponent. RuUiven was a man of powerful form, and 
songht at first to overreach the guard of his opponent, 
but Aylmer possessed a springing energy and a firmness 
of muscle which nearly placed him on a level in strength 
and gave him far more activity. For a moment their 
swoi^s rested in counter poise, then Ruthven, raising his 
hand to tierce, made a sudden and furious movement at 
Aylmer*s breast. The latter in a moment caught the in- 
tent and parried the thrust, but perceiving the force of 
his foe remained still on the defensive. Again, again, 
and again was the attempt made to overreach his guard, 
till, wearied and impatient, his adversary made another and 
unusual stroke, and Aylmer making a half lunge forward, 
his weapon drank deeply of the life blood of his foe, and 
Ruthven fell heavily and speechless to the earth. The 
sword had pierced his heart. 

A wild cry of fuiy and despair burst fi'om the assem- 
bled throng, and all without exception burst like wild 
beasts upon their prey. Even the monks joined in the 
onslaught, and Aylmea:, feeble and exhausted by his pre- 
vious efi(»rts, gave up the hope of escape, and only deter- 
mined to sell his life dearly as possible. A tread of one 
of the retainers of Ruthven roused De Lorlme from his 
stupor, and again at the side of his friend, he fought 
bravely for honour and for life. Pressed on every side, 
the two retreat^, step by step, to the altar wall, where, 
hemmed in on every side, they were prepared to die. 
Insensibility saved Clara and her attendant from the 

T 2 
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dreadful scene. The pavement, slippery with blood and 
covered with the bodies of the dead or dyings while it 
presented a sight in horrible contrast with the place^ pre- 
vented the destruction of the English nobleman so speedily 
as it would otherwise have taken place ; but it was only 
a momentary hindrance, and they had given up all for 
lost, when a multitude of voices, in the corridor of the 
Chapel, stayed for a moment the hands of their oppo- 
nents, and gave them time for breathmg and relief. But 
it was of short duration. A murky and thick vapour 
eddied beneath the roof, and began to fill the place* The 
tumult thickened without, and the door was burst open, 
and a torrent of Aylmer's retainei-s burst into the place. 

" I told you it was so. Master Evans," exclaimed Greg- 
son. " I knew he had gone to Church." 

" Blood and thunder. Master Gregson," returned the 
Welshman, have at them, for the honour of a gentleman. 

" Charge !" cried Smithers, and without waiting to see 
whether he was obeyed, commenced the attack. His 
followers quickly followed his example, and the combat 
was renewed on more equal terms. But it was soon evi- 
dent how it must conclude. The Highlanders, though 
ignorant how to yield, and not thinking of retreat, were 
no match for the trained and well armed Southrons — 
they fell like com beneath the scythe. But their num- 
bers were great, till Aylmer and De Lorlme, again re- 
freshed, placed themselves at the head of their men, when 
the order of discipline had its usual effect, and the Scot- 
tish combatants were scattered to the winds, some making 
their way by the gallery, others by the door, and the 
English were left in possession of the place. The 
monks, pale with terror, were the first to fly, bearing 
their bishop with them. 

Their first efforts were to restore the lifeless form of 
Lady de Mam and her attendant, in which, after some 
time and difficulty, they succeeded. But little time wira 
left for removal ; for the fire, which had been communi- 
cated to the building, soon began to be influential in its 
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destruction, and now raged wildly throughout the casfle. 
Carefully securing their tender charge with her faithful 
Alice, Aylmer led his men at a smart trot down the hill, 
and scarcely had they regained the opposite rise, when 
flames, towering on the midnight air, showed the com- 
plete destruction of the castle. The next day they were 
safe beyond the English border, and a few months sufficed 
to make the leader of the expedition lord of the lands of 
Mam, as well as of the noble and dignified Clara. 



ARNOLD, OF BRESCLL No. I. 
A Reformer of the Twelfth Century* 

From the first ages of Christianity, there have been 
individuals who have ventured to question and reject 
particular points of faith, generally received by their 
contemporaries. Such have been stigmatized heretics, 
anathematized by coimcils, and persecuted and suppressed 
by the aid of the secular power. Yet, as the corruptions 
of the church increased, and as the authority arrogated 
by the Roman Pontifis became insolent, men of real 
piety were scandalized, and irritated to opposition. From 
time to time, there appeared some, whose unperverted 
judgment plainly saw the abuses of the church and 
priesthood, and how directly they were at variance with 
the spirit of Christianity ; and whose religious principles 
induced them to attack so corrupt a system. 

Such a man was Arnold, a native of the city of 
Brescia, in the first half of the twelfth century, who was 
the head of a numerous sect, called after him, Amoldists. 
He had already entered a clerical office, when an invita- 
tion from the celebrated Abelard,**^ induced him to visit 

* Peter Abelard, better known to posterity as the unfortunate lover o^ 
Heloisa, than by his labours as a scholar, was one of the most learne<^ 
men of his age, and taaght rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, with suc>^ 
distinguished reputation, that the most eminent indi^daals. Pope 
Celettus n., Pet^ Lombard, St. Bernard, ftc., were among Us pufdli. 
But the firecMlom of his opinions, more than once, drew down upon him 
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France, in ordier, that under his tuition, he might gratify 
his eager desire for learning ; nor did he fail to mi^e the 
. acquisition he so zealously sought. Inspired . hy the 
holdness of Ahelard s opinions, enlightened as to the e?il 
• spirit of the priesthood and the church, and ex€»;ised to 
a life of penance and {Ovation, hy severe discipline, he 
returned to Brescia wi^ an<Aher spirit Here he accepted 
the office of lecturer or reader, the very lowest of any in 
the Romish church ; nor does he appear to have ever 
aimed at one more elevated : on the contrary, he entered 
on a career that must have led him directly from his 
ohject, had that ohject heen promotion in ecclesiastical 
dignity. This zealous, persevering, and indefatigahle 
activity, seconded too by the hardihood of his frame, was 
entirely applied to the abolition of whatever he considered 
to he errors, either of doctrine or practice, such as were 
. then universally prevalent ; and he strenuously laboured 
to substitute for them the truths which they had sup- 
planted> and which he strove to recal, both as dogmas of 
faith, and as maxims of conduct in the affairs of life. But 
what he considered as importaat truths — of such import- 
ance, that he was ready for their sake, to expose himself 
to the persecution of the highest powers on earth, his 
contemporaries termed heresies. 

Commenting on those words of Christ, wherein he 
says, that this kingdom is not of this world, Arnold had 
the rashness to maintain, that it did not become the Pope 
" to aspire to the rule and government of the Christian 
World ; that churchmen should possess neither princely 
revenues, nor princely authority ; all which belonged to 
the secular power, intended for worldly interests, and 
worldly dominion. It was for gcvemments to provide for 
the priesthood, but its membere ought to live with the 

the charge of heresy. In 1123 he was aocased before the Cooneiiof 
Doiaeons, on account of a treatise on the Trinity, which be was. team- 
pcOled to bum; and in 1140, his former impil, St. Bernard, althoi^hre. 
luctantly, denounced his doctrines as unsound, before that ot Sois ; 
nor was it without difficulty that he escaped ivprisomuen^. Jge died 
U42, at the agre of 68, 
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sancdty becoming their profession ; imitating the apostles, 
both in their poverty, and in their zeal for the conversion 
and improvement of the people. It was not in accordance 
with the christian doctrine, that priests, abbots, and 
monks, should indulge in banqueting, luxury, loose re- 
velry and jests, and dissolute habits. Neither was that 
which the church taught, respecting the sacraments of 
the eucharist, and baptism, conformable to the genuine 
christian faith." 

These opinions, so new, and so opposed to the then 
sIsEite of things, consequently terribly heretical, were deli- 
vered, by Arnold, with an eloquence, that his adversaries 
affected to despise as a mere fluency of words ; although, 
even according to their own testimony, it was attended 
with effects not to be produced by language that merely 
captivates the ear, but only by a spirit that shakes and 
penetrates the soul, overpowering the mind by an irresis- 
tible energy. The influence of his oratory was rendered 
still more efficacious, by his austere and irreproachable 
manners, to which all his contemporaries, and even his 
enemies bore testim(»iy ; and which formed so striking a 
contrast with those of a haughty and luxurious priesthood. 
No one saw him join in the pleasures of the table, and 
all regarded with wonder his rigid abstinence and 
simple habits. 

The boldness* of Arnold's preaching captivated many, 
and eveiy where gave rise to much reflection. The 
clergy became objects of contempt, the pope of odium, 
and the monks of ridicule ; but the nobles and secular 
authorities countenanced the new doctrines, as being 
favourable to their own interests. In coilsequence of this, 
feuds arose between the ecclesiastics and la3rmen, at first 
in Brescia, and afbrwards in other cities. The bishop of 
the former place preferred his complaints to the Pope, 
intreating him that he would silence the heretical preacher : 
yet, it is probable, that his holiness did not content him*- 
self with merely recommending a discreet silence to 
Arnold, for the latter began to fear, that he was no longer 
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safe in Italy; he therefore escaped^ first to his Mend, 
Ahelard, and afterwards, in the year 1140, across the 
Alps, to Zurich, where he met with support and protec- 
tion. His opinions now hegan to spread still more ; and 
even the bishop of Costnitz, and a legate of the Pope's, 
two persons whose interests hardly prompted them to 
uphold the new doctrines, listened to him with att^i^ 
tive regard, and satisfaction. Either, they had minds 
open to conviction, or such was the fascinating power of 
Arnold s eloquence, that it subjected self-interest to reason 
and truth. 

At this period there arose an adversaiy against the 
daring preacher, whose influence and authority nothing 
could withstand. This was no other a personage than St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, a man of severe morals, of 
powerful intellect, and of not less knowledge of mankind ; 
a bold orator, who regarded nothing as impossible, and 
who, moreover, posseted no ordinary share of theological 
learning. Beneath the veil of a humility that appeared 
to reject all temporal advancement, he concealed an am- 
bition which aimed at no less thaoi the highest objects. 
He was the general adviser of the western church, and 
displayed an activity and influence paralleled by nothing 
but that of the Jesuits, when their order was in the zenith 
of its power and popularity. Nothing escaped his restless 
observation : at die elections of popes, or the coronation 
of princes, in all state intrigues, in crusades, and in the 
foundation of religious houses, he could eflect as much 
as when he laboured to quiet the scruples of a pious 
maiden, to reprove an incautious churchman, correct a 
dissolute monk, warn against want of orthodoxy, or ful- 
minate against heresy. This was the aim, at which all 
his numerous letters and treatises, and his long and vari- 
ous joumies, which were never undertaken without some 
object of policy, invariably tended. 

No pontiff, no pontentate was so mighty as the unpre- 
tending and incorruptible Bernard. Incessantly involved 
in business, his influence was equally felt in Spain, in 
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Ireland, in France, and in £ngland ; in the German 
Diets, and in the Roman conclaves; in the senate of 
princes, and in the cells of monks. He punished with 
inflexible severity, and without any regard to the rank of 
the offender, whatever seemed to him to violate decency 
and morals, or the established forms in matters of faith or 
government ; nor did he even forbear to have recourse 
to external modes of coercion, whenever he found that 
moral force was inefiectual. And, whether applied to or 
not, Bernard invariably took a part in every event of im- 
portance. 

In several points, there was no inconsiderable resem- 
blance between the champion of the church and the 
reformer. Both renoimced almost all the comforts of 
life, despised every species of luxury, and viewed with 
abhorrence the dissolute manners and haughty arrogance 
of the clergy. Yet each acted upon different principles ; 
for, while Bernard renounced wealth for his own use, he 
employed all his power and influence, for the advantage 
of the church ; Arnold taught, that it was the duty of an 
ecclesiastic to devote himself to poverty, in order that he 
might not fall into temptation; that the monk could 
possess no property, the prelate no principality; these 
belonging exclusively to laymen and secular princes. The 
former neglected noting that could tend to add new power 
to the hierarchy ; the latter invidiously examined it by the 
test of faith and morals, and estimated it according to the 
purposes of civil government Bernard addressed the 
great and powerful ; Arnold appealed to the people, and 
pointed out to them their interests. 

No sooner did Bernard receive the tidings of Arnold's 
daring preaching, than he determined to oppose, and to 
silence him. He said, that his discourses were honey, 
but his doctrines poison ; that he was a dove in front, 
but a scorpion behind, and warned both churchmen and 
laymen how they listened to his seductive subtleties. 
From the time that Arnold had quitted his native city, he 
had every where persecuted him by his letters, and when 
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ke learnt that the bishop of CostQitz and the papal legate 
had patiently listened to him, he wrote to both, with a 
warmth and bitterness that left no doubt as to his feelings 
towards Arnold. Accustomed to do nothing by halves, 
he applied to the Pope, and prevailed on him to pro- 
nounce his ban of excommunication against the refcmner. 
His Holiness anathematized him as a heretic, gave orders 
for his imprisonment, and passed sentence of excommu- 
nication against all his followers and adherents. Yet, 
before these orders could be put in force, strange events 
took place within Rome itself. Their ancient spirit of 
liberty had never entirely desefted the Roman people ; 
many of the nobles were animated by it ; nor was it till 
long afterwards, that it was extinguished. Whether, 
therefore, this spirit was already excited, or whether it 
was roused by Arnold's eloquence, the Romans rose 
against the Pope, proceeded in a body to the capitol, de- 
termined to restore their ancient form of government, and 
the pristine splendour of their city; renounced their 
allegiance to the pontiff, and transferred the chief power 
to the senate. 
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CHAPTSR III. 

The separated Graves, 

And parted thus they rest, who played 

Beneath the same g^een tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed. 

Around one parent knee I — ^Mas. Hbmans. 

Hitherto, I have only named Rebecca, who, at the 
time of which I now speak, had attained the age of 
womanhood, distinguished by all those graces which 
adorn the female character. I will now introduce a 
younger sister, and a brother whose years never amounted 
in their number to nineteen, but wno was several sum- 
mers older than Mary Ann. Of William I entertained 
:th8 highest esteem, and therefore, I hope to be pardoned 
for thus abruptly bringing him before the reader's notice. 
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For some months, duiing the spring and summer of 
.1S3-— , while staying in Lcmdon, William became the 
companion of all my enjoy ments^ whether recreative or 
menta]; and it may reasonably be expected, that a 
sudden separation from one whom I regarded as a brother, 
would leave an impression upon my mind, which time 
would not easily efiace. 

That day we followed him to the last place of resting, 
prepared for him on earth, Solenmly indeed were the 
services on that occasion conducted, and deeply in our 
bosoms sank the lesson which they brought. The even- 
ing of the day was devoted^ sus such evenings should be, 
to reflections upon the nearness of our own souls to the 
dark tomb and eternity I Nor will the recollection of that 
sorrowful night ever leave me. Then it was, that all his 
virtues and all his . endearm^its were brought to mind ; 
and in soft accents a weeping sister spoke of her brother's 
worth, and showed some relics which remained of his 
affection while living ; and then too, were the notes of our 
evening praises sent above to the throne of the eternal. 

Many events since that day have brought me in con- 
nection with the two sisters, and many a tributary sigh 
t6 a brother's memory, has told me he was not forgotten 
by them ; and on many a page has the name of ' Poor 
William ' been inscribed by those who loved to call 
forth the retrospect of one, who for his gentle qualities 
was ever courted as a friend. Often has it been my lot 
to converse with Rebecca of the immotality of a better 
world; and I can truly say, that the loss of one in 
some degree awakened in the minds of those who re- 
mained a desire to pursue after the unimpaired bliss of a 
heavenly mansion. 

Oh ! it is a vain world, which shows its gilded toys, 
and lures millions on in a mistaken path, at last to hurl 
destruction on their heads as a recompense. 

Of Mary Ann, I have a few words to say, upon this 
subject; for not only did she strive after those better ob- 
jects, which her brother had g(me before her to enjoy. 
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but kept in mind his dying consolement with her, that 
they should all meet with their parents above ! To this 
end were her spare hoars devoted; and although all 
around beheld her pale cheek, and briltiant eye, as the 
prophetic messengers of wan disease, yet she perceived 
not the approach of the King of Terrors, until he had 
announced the veiy words of his summons. Then, like 
a flower of tender hope, the &irest, and youngest de- 
parted ; to take up her rest where there is neither sorrow^ 
nor weeping any more. 



TO THE ASPEN-TREE. 

See how the wind enamoiired aspen leaves 
Tom up their silTer linings to the son ! 

And hark ! the rustling noise that oft deceiyes 
And makes the sheep boy run. — Clark. 

Why dost thou quiver, O Aspen I — say ?— 

Why dost thou quiver and shake ? 
'Tis a mild and a bahny summer's day, 
There is not a breath the green boughs to sway. 

Or rustle the grass on the brake : 
Dost thou tremble with fear ? — no woodman is near 

To tell thee thy race is run ; 
Dost thou tremble with joy, like a light-hearted boy 

That gambols and leaps in the sun ? 
Why dost thou quiver, 6 Aspen I — say ? 

The pendulous birch, and the poplar tall. 

The beech with its shining leaves ; 
The ivy, that o'er the old abbey wall 

A net- work of emerald weaves ; 
The willow that bends where the waters flow 
To kiss its own image that's mirrored below ; 

The fir with its column-like stem ; 
The chestnut, the sycamore— hazel slim. 
The elm, and the oak with its giant limb. 

And its sun-tinted diadem ; 
Are motionless all ; not a sound doth fall 

On the ear, save the hum of the bee. 
Or the twitter and " cheep," of the birds that sleep. 

Each one, on his favourite tree. 
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Even the ring-dove hath ceased to woo 
His tender mate, with a faint ** coo-coo," 

And hath folded his snowy wing. 
Overcome by the sultry heat ; 

Even the squirrel hath ceased to spring 
From bough to bough, and is resting now, 

In his well-stored snug retreat ; 
The blue campanula's fairy bells 
Are void of motion ; in the dells, 

The purple foxglove stirreth not ; 
The lily, tnat bendeth o'er the stream. 
Is still as a maiden in a dream. 

With pleasant feelings fraught. 



The slender reeds, with their nisset heads 

That wave with the slightest breath. 
And the flags, are calm in their oozy beds 

As the dreamless sleep of death j 
In the golden gorse and the feathery fern 
No motion can the eye discern. 
But still as branching coral, seen 
Far down in caverns submarine { 
And the dandelions in the field, 

And the nettles on the hill. 
And the slender woodbine stems, which yield 

To the balmiest zeph}*r's will, 
Are all quiescent as the forms 
« In a picture seen, which no life warms, 
Or a stream by the frost congealed. 
Each thing in slumber seems locked fast ; 

Yet thou dost shake and shiver. 
Like a naked beggar exposed to the blast ; 

Why thus do thy green leaves quiver ? 



<♦ Oh 'tis a sorrowful tale to tell ? 

(Thus answered the Aspen- Tree) 
And when it is told, thou wilt know full well 
That to shiver and shake. 
And for evermore quake. 

Good cause and sufficient have we. 
It is not with fear, it is not with dread> 

Let the axe be ever so keen ; 
Be my limbs lopped off, and my lofty head 

Laid low in the forest green ; 
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What mattereth that? we must oft© day fall, 

And Hwere better to save mankind, 
Than to wither away by the hand of decay, 
And stand like a spectre, lank and tall, 
Exposed to the wintry wind. 

" It is not with mirth, it is not with glee. 
That my foliage danceth tremulously. 

But grief — deep, unspeakable grief! 
And horror, which curdles the sap in my frame. 
Then maketh it rush like a fountain of flame. 

Till I tremble in every leaf: 
Draw near ! for such things in a whisper should 

Be told ; — when our Saviour died. 
The cross was made of the Aspen wood. 

Whereon he was crucified !** 



REVIEWS, <fec. 

TheWeather Almanac for 1839. By P. Murphy, Esq. 

There are few things in which our rural friends are 
more intimately concerned than the weather, and few 
subjects on wnich so much uncertainty has prevailed. 
When the Weather Almanac came out last y^r the object 
it professed to attain, a prediction of the weather, was 
looked upon by the generality of the enlightened puhlic 
as so utterly beyond the reach of human calculation that 
the idea was conceived to he preposterous, and he who 
propounded it Uttle better than an imposter. A few days 
at the commencement of the year, however, most sin- 
gularly fulfilled his prophecies, and though in wonder at 
the result, and at a loss to account for it, the public felt 
compelled to give in to his belief in the audior*s possession 
of some singular power of ascertaining this hitherto most 
dubious matter. The almanacs of olden sages, including 
Messrs. Francis Moore and Co., had made such outrageous 
claims on the faith of their readers, and so grossly abused 
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the confidence reposed in tbem, that the hydra-headed 
tribunal to which Mr. Murphy submitted the result of his 
lucubrations, could but look with a very suspicious glance, 
and that even askance, on any new aspirant for their belief. 
The cold weather came. The prediction and the fulfil- 
ment were wonderfully close. John Bull wanned into 
admiration, and the exuberance of feeling broke forth fi*om 
his heart for the injustice his incredulity had inflicted on 
the prophet, and Mr. Murphy pocketed several hundreds 
for his trouble. Messrs. Whittaker sold some fihy or 
sixty thousand of his book. But alas ! there is a change 
in all things, and poor Mr. Murphy got into the wrong 
house. The weather and his book would not run together 
at all. His old friend turned round with redoubled in- 
dignation at what he conceived to be this second lake-in, 
and fairly spumed him out of every thing like respect, and 
his standing fell as low at the latter end of the year as it 
had been high at the beginning. Mr. Muq^h}', however, 
is not so to be shut out. He feels that he has a good 
thing in hand, and he again makes his a])jjearance with 
another declaration of his perusal of the heavens. He 
again modestly states his claims to attention, and that too 
very reasonably. Jesting apart, the present number of 
the Weather Almanac is well worthy the attention of 
sensible men. Whether the science of meteorology has 
yet attained to that degree of certahity which the author of 
this pamphlet would assert, we are not competent to judge, 
but we have had too many instances of opprobrium having 
been thrown upon those whose discoveries have led man- 
kind ultimately to an advanced stage of knowledge, to 
view this attempt to rectify our notions on a very im- 
portant matter with contempt, or even indifference. We 
trust it may lead to more extensive enquiries into the 
matter of which it ti'eats, and prompt an excursion into 
those lands of science and thought, which lie beyond the 
pale of present knowledge, and are not even ** dreamed of 
in our philosophy," Seriously it may be incumbent upon 
us to state that upon the prognostics contained in those 
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few pages, we do not place much reliance, but we look 
upon it as the precursor of new thoughts, new labours, 
and new knowledge ; and beside its weather predictions, it 
contains much valuable matter. 



The Little Villagers Verse Book. 1st and 2nd series, 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Canon Resedentiary of 
Sarum. 

These little but most pleasing books need no recom- 
mendations that we can give. Their amiable and highly 
revered author has long since taken a position in the 
republic of letters alike beyond the reach of our praise or 
blame. But here criticism is not our oflfice. Our first 
object is to lead the notice of our readers to such works as 
are likely to interest or to benefit them, and we therefore 
readily comprehend within our pages Mr. Bowles's 
delightful and simple verses. They nave already obtained 
a very extensive reputation and justly so, for they breathe 
all the sweetness and purity of Village Life. We have 
selected a fair specimen of the volumes, and can cor- 
dially recommend that of which it forms a pait to the 
attention of our readers. 

HOt7R-6LA88. 

As by my mother's side I stand, 

Whose hairs from time are few and gray, 

I watch the hour-glass shed its sand, 
To mark how wears the night away. 

Her sight, by age, is now decay'd ; 

The spectacles, to aid her eyes, 
Upon the Bible-leaf are laid, 

That open in the window lies. 

Though age must many ills endure. 

As time for ever runs away. 
This shows her Christian comforts sure, 

And leads to Heaven's et«rn(d day. 




A LOCOMOTIVK TBAIN. 



STEAM LOCOMOTION. No. II. 

But the objection probably refers only to railways, since 
from the connection they bear to each other, it is impos- 
sible to tell the extent of their benefits as yet. The chain 
must be perfected ere we can put it to full use. Man is 
not made of any one member, but by an union of many. 
Yet, imperfect as the system is at present, who is there 
that can take a bird's-eye view of England, and say that 
nothing has been achieved ? Is it nothing, in a brief 
period of a few summers that we have a direct com- 
munication between London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, at a rate varying from twenty to thirty 
miles per hour. The average on the Birmingham and 
London line is twenty-eight miles per hour. Is it not some- 
thing that we may " within the limits of a day" visit 
each of those vast emporiums of trade, and rest at 
home at night ? Yes, this one example, out of many in 
operation, is sufficient to remove this objection as to what 
has been accomplished. As to what ivill be, out of a 
multitude (the fiact that in 1836 'and 1837, forty-five 
Railway Bills passed through Parliament, authorizes the 
term), two lines, the one bringing into direct and daily 
communication the north and soutih, the capitals of Eng- 
land and Scotland, as well as the numerous intermediate 
cities ; and the latter joining the east and west, the Hum- 
ber and the Mersey, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, and 
Liveipool, will be sufficient to controvert the objection, 
rm. Mag. March, 1839. u 
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Where then is the defalcation ? Where has theory failed 
in practice ? Verbum sat sapienti. Nowhere ! 

3rd. The third ohjection is " neither frivolous nor vex- 
atious/' hut hoth well grounded and important. Were 
we to deny the former, our assertion would be as " telum 
imbelle sine ictu,** and deservedly make no impression ; 
for the experience of the last few months^ thronged as 
the retrospect is with " explosions/' deplorable losses of 
Hfe, &c., &c,, must overthrow any argument to the con- 
trary : — the latter is a natural sequent to the former. 
But let us not be misconstrued, let it not be supposed 
that we are the supporters of this objection, for it is by 
no means so. So far do we agree with the supporters of 
it that it is well foimded, and as sttch so important to all 
her Majesty's subjects as to call for legislative interference; 
but as to the nature of that interference we differ. For, 
in our opinion, that call is for preventive regulations, and 
not for the abolishment of the system. We would culti- 
vate, not uproot. It would be absurd in us to call for 
death to prevent the pains of illness ; reason tells us we 
should do it more effectually and consistently by guard- 
ing life. So with regard to steam power, it is our duty 
to use the advantages, which for his wise purpose God hath 
given us, not to spurn the gift because its possession may 
be dangerous ; but to apply our energies to discover the 
source, and to guard as far as possible against the recur- 
rence of that danger. For nothing human can be per- 
fect : the gold is not without alloy, and the rose has its 
thorn. Yet the farmer can sort the tares from the wheat ; 
the purifying flame %separates the dross from the pure 
metal; and the pruning hook removes the obnoxious 
thorn. Thus the com is rendered more useful, the metal 
more precious, and the rose not less beautiful gives its 
fr*agrance without a sting. 

By those, however, who oppose all interference with the 
system, it may with some justice perhaps be urged that 
in proportion to the traffic and business performed by 
Steam Locomotion, the accidents will in the aggregate be 
less than by the old method of communication ; but, on the 
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Other hand^ we cannot hide the truths that, when these 
accidents (by steam) do happen they are most frequently 
of a more serious and extensive nature ; and as such call 
forth a greater proportion of public sympathy and public 
fear, than though the same amount of misfortune had 
happened at different times, under ordinary circumstances 
ana in isolated cases. 

This is a peculiarity in our nature so well proved that it 
may be mentioned as a fixed principle, that our emotions 
are far more powerfully exercised, our pity and our pain 
at once more permanent and poignant, at beholding at 
once the aggregate amount of wretchedness or misery, 
than at viewing at different periods the separate and 
component parts. The former, like the polar winter, 
which at once benumbs our every faculty, and renders 
powerless every nerve, strikes the chord of our sympa- 
thies with a blow so heavy that the effect for ever remains; 
while the latter, like the succession of our own seasons, 
which day by day prepares us for the fiiture, by each 
successive stroke rendered less harsh by the soothing in- 
fluence of intervenient time, makes our sensibilities less 
tenacious of the past, and less susceptible of the future. 
The principle is one of body as well as mind ; for it is 
well known that the same portion of the deleterious drug 
that taken at once destroys life, will if swallowed in small 
doses have hardly any effect upon the functions of the 
body. 

But the "public sympathy and the public love,** which 
we spoke of above, has been, and is at present, aroused. 
The cry of danger has, with electric speed, traversed the 
length and breadth of the land. The tocsin has been 
sounded, and prudence has seized her arms, and from 
city to village, from castle to cottagei, is the watchword, 
" No steam travelling," re-echoed. Here then is the 
subject important to the supporters of Steam Locomo- 
tion : confidence is lost, and, till it be restored, the most 
profitable source of support (passeijgers) is vitally in- 
jured: for, says Miss M artineau THow to Observe), "reck- 

u2 
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lessness of human life is one of the surest symptoms of 
barharism ;" and the antithesis of this, a corresponding 
care in preserving it, is the characteristic of civilization. 
That confidence, it is evident then, can only be brought 
back by a regular and fixed system of surveillance, guard- 
ing, as £bu: as possible, all sources of danger. What that 
system should be, though a subject demanding the 
prompt consideration of our legislature, is one that is 
not alone to be confined to the stormy arena of politics, 
to be tinctured with the prejudices of party, but, as 
standing prominently before, and individually afifecting 
the whole community of England, one that is open to, 
one that is worthy of the attention of all. As such we 
feel no delicacy in either examining the. efficiency of those 
regulations which have already been recommended, or in 
suggesting new ones. 

Nearly all accidents on steam boats (for it is to them 
that the objection chiefly applies, as on them has the 
greater portion of those melancholy losses of life which 
have seized on pubUc attention lately happened) may j^ 
referred to two causes, viz., deficiency in management, at 
construction. To remedy the ill effects, or prevent for 
the future the recurrence of the dangers arising from 
these, it has been proposed that there should be a heavy 
fine levied on the proprietors of those vessels where acci- 
dents have happened. This it should be remembered 
has been tried (for it is in the power of a jury to lay a 
deodand, or fine on vessels where loss of life has taken 
place) and it tends little to diminish the causes of danger. 
Another fine will fail likewise ; for severe penal statutes 
prevent not crime, when the ofiicers of justice are relax, 
so much as a vigilant police with less punishments. Man 
will tempt Fortune, and the chance of escaping '^ scot- 
firee" or receiving heavy punishment is preferred to the 
certainty of a less. Thus would it be with steam vessels : 
the cheapness in point of cost would tempt many to 
open one door to danger, by having inferior machinery ; 
while the love of profit, or a spirit of opposition, com- 
bined with the probability that nothing would happen. 
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would Still tempt tbem to open that door still wider. Our 
plan must be not to prevent the future by punishing for 
the past ! The next plan is, that all new vessels be 
carefully examined and declared ''safe" ere they are 
allowed to sail. So far so good> but it goes not half far 
enough, as the greatest source of danger, improper man- 
agement, would still be imtouched. The plan would 
ensure a safe and properly constructed vessel at first ; but 
It would w>t ensure us that the repairs which work ren- 
ders in the most perfect vessel necessary would always 
foe properly made : it would not make us certain, that, 
through opposition, gain, &c., &c., motives equally per- 
vading the breast of Uie vessel owner atid coach proprietor, 
the vessel and its engine were not required, were not 
made to perform more than they were constructed to 
perform with safety. It would not convince us, that the 
person who had the management of that vessel was either 
professionally or morally worthy of being trusted with 
pur lives and properties ; and that, through carelessness, a 
desire to beat others, to please employers, to make up lost 
time, or a thousand other reasons we cannot anticipate, 
We should not be blown to atoms> or, some small comfort, 
left among the 

•' Ran nantes gfurgite vasto," 

to sink at last " unknelFd, uncoffin'd, and uurung." Till 
then we are, as far as human prudence is able, made safe 
on these points, confidence cannot be restored : and all 
plans failing to do this are useless. 

But how are we to be assured on these points P Take 
pur own suggestions, liiough not beyond amendments 
they will be found to guard both sources of danger. 

1st. Let there be a board of (say three) steam direc- 
tors, appointed : let these be men of both practical and 
theoretical knowledge in engineering and mechanics. 
Also let these appoint a body of inspectors ; as many as 
they think proper to reside at each of our chief ports. 

2nd. Let no steam vessel be idlowed to sail without a 
r^ular license from government. 
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drd. Let one or more of the steam directors examine 
every new vessel, and affix the maximum pressure to 
which the hoilers must he suhjected, and the maximum 
speed that the vessel must at any time sail (along with 
such other regulations as they shall determine upon), on 
a prominent part of the vessel. 

4th. Let no license he granted to any steam vessel with- 
out a certificate from the hoard, that this examination has 
taken place. 

5th. Let all steam vessels pay a duty, fixed, according 
to their tonnage and power, at such a rate as to pay the 
engineer's salary. 

6th. Let all engineers, ere they are allowed to act as 
such, pass an examination hefore the directors, not only 
as to their professional abilities, but also as to their moral 
character : and let such as pass creditably receive a certi- 
ficate of capability. 

7th. Let all engineers on (application for one, &c., 
from the owners of vessels) be chosen or appointed by 
the directors. 

8th. Let all engineers' salaries be paid by government 
out of the steam boat duty— for these salaries there must 
be a fixed scale according to the tonnage and power of 
the vessel. 

9th. On the immediate arrival of a vessel in port, let 
an inspector go on board and examine her condition, &c., 
and take an account of her speed from the self-recording 
log, with which all vessels must be provided, and to 
which the inspectors alone must have access. 

10th. Should the inspector find that the engineer has 
violated the regulations, let him deprive him of his certi- 
ficate to act, till the directors can hear the case. 

1 1th. Let it be in the power of the inspector to remove 
the engineer from the vessel, should he be found (on 
complaint firom his superior officer) to have foiled in 
obeying him in any duty, not contrary to the directors* 
regulations. 

12th. Let no vessel be allowed to leave port with- 
out a certificate of '' sea-worthy," and " all right," from the 
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inspector^ which certificate must he placed in a prominent 
part of the vessel. 

This plan may he ohjected to, and the modus operandi 
probahly may he improved; but till the principle be 
adopted the evil cannot be cured. One source of danger, 
deficient construction, in the present advanced state of 
the arts, is easily guarded against, but the other, improper 
management, protean alike in cause and efiect, requires 
a change in the system, for there the disorder lies. Scru- 
tiny may satisfy lu that the vessel was at first sea-worthy, 
but bad management can make the same unfit; and want 
of ahihty, attention, or a wilfulness arising from the de- 
sires and inter^ted motives we have spoken of above, still 
exposes us to a danger greater than is apt to be ima- 
gined. To this then shdl we be exposed till, as in the 
above suggestions, the plan of operation is enlarged, till 
the eye of scmtiny pass over the manager as well as the 
managed, and till the engineer be a man to be depended 
upon as a safety gtuird to the passengers ; a man hold- 
ing the tenure of his office firom a source with which 
his best recommendation will be, the exercise of care ; act- 
ing under the strictest regulations, and infiinging them 
on his own responsibility. Yes, till thus circmnstanced, 
till, by this responsibility, removed both from bribery and 
intimidation of his superior, the engineer be not at 
the beck of whims and fancies of captains, &c., which are 
so often dangerous to all, we shall look in vain for a 
return of public confidence. 

To those who may fear that this system of steam sur- 
veillance would be very expensive to the country, it need 
only be said that the expense will be compassed by a very 
few thousands. This cannot be of much consequence, 
when we look at the millions lavished on the numerous 
commissions, and preventive services : moreover, quic- 
quid est utile est etiam leve ; and what commission has 
a more important object than that which tends to the 
extension of Steam Locomotion P What preventive ser- 
vice is of more consequence than that which prevents the 
loss of human life P 
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THE SHEPHERDS OF SCOTLAND. 

There is, I believe, no class of men professing the 
Protestant faith so truly devout as the shepherds of 
Scotland. They get all the learning that the parish- 
schools afford; are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Scriptures of truth ; deeply read in theological works ; 
and really, I am sorry to say it, generally much better 
informed dian their masters. Every shej^erd is a man 
of respectabiUty — he must be so, else he must cease 
to be a shepheSrd. His master's flock is entirely com- 
mitted to his care, and if he do not manage it with con- 
stant care, caution, and decision, he cannot be em- 
ployed. A part of the stock is his own, however, so 
that his interest in it is the same with that of his master ; 
and being thus the most independent of men if he 
chensh a good behaviour, and the most insignificant if 
he lose the esteem of his employers, he has every mo- 
tive for maintaining an unimpeachable character. — Black- 
woods Magazine, 



THE THREE TREASURES. 

Man has three treasures in this life, 
Which with him unto death's door go, 

First gold — the worldly man's whole strife — 
The source and bahn of ev'ry woe. 

Friends and relations next appear. 
The tribute of their love to pay. 

E'en to the m-ave they venture near, 
Then — to ni« home each turns away. 

His good works last — ^the greatest friends. 
Which man doth not enough embrace. 

Alone with him to Gtod ascends, 

And there find Mercy, Truth, and Grace. 
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ARNOLD, OF BRESCIA. No. II. 

On the news of this insurrection, Arnold quitted Switzer- 
land with joy, and came, probably in consequence of 
being invited by the Romans themselves, to their city, 
in 1144, ftdl of fresh hopes and projects, for in these 
popular commotions he beheld the effects of his own 
eloquence. 

In the meanwhile dissensions arose between the Pope 
and the Magistracy, and the people went to the Senate, 
and pat themselves imder the control of a Patrician of 
their own choosing. They demanded of the Pope that 
be should renounce all secular power and jurisdiction in 
Rome, and its territory, in favour of the newly-elected 
Patrician, and that according to the example of the first 
bishops he should content himself with tithes, and the 
contributions of the faithful. In this emergency the 
Holy Father applied to the German monarch Conrad, of 
whom he earnestly solicited assistance ; but that Prince 
could not resolve upon coming into Italy, being partiy 
hindered by the domestic affairs of his own govermnent, 
and partiy by his apprehension of the contagious malady 
that tiien raged in Italy, especially in Rome itself. The 
Pope therefore shifted^ as well as he was able, for him- 
self; with an armed force he seized on the (^itol, where 
the new Senate was assembled, but was obliged to retreat, 
so sorely wounded by a dbower of stones flung at him, 
that he shortly after died. Eugenius the Third, who was 
^ected as his successor, secured himself from the insur- 
gents and their demands, by immediately quitting the 
city, privately attended by a few cardinals, and seeking 
refiige in the Convent of Farfa. Arnold now appeared 
publicly before the Roman populace, to whom he spoke 
with enthusiasm of the ancient glorious ages of Rome, 
and of its decline owing to the bad government and vices 
of the clergy and its Popes ; exhorting them to seize on 
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the capitol ; advising reform of the nohles, the consuls, 
and the tribunes, and exhorting them to abridge the 
injurious power and influence of the ecclesiastical order. 
These addresses were attended with a fearful efficacy : all 
the passions of the populace were kindled ; the palaces of 
the Cardinals and nobles were stormed, plundered, and 
destroyed. The incensed mob did not even spare those 
strangers who had been induced to visit Rome from mo- 
tives of piety. 

During these scenes of violence, the Pope did not re- 
main a passive spectator ; but as he was in a place of se- 
curity at a distance from the city, he passed sentence of 
excommunication on the Patrician and his partisans ; and, 
with the assistance of the inhabitants of Tivoli, so far re- 
duced the Romans, that they were obliged to beg for 
peace, and to promise that they would completely restore 
the government of Rome to its former footing. The 
Pontiff entered the city in triumph on Christmas eve, 
1 145, amid the acclamations of the same multitude that 
had attempted to deprive him of all his secular authority. 
Yet in the very next year the same disturbances broke out 
afresh, and with such violence that the terrified Pope was 
again obliged to escape from the city ; and he repaired to 
France, the usual asylum of those Pontiff who quitted 
the seat of the papal government. 

Notwithstanding the frenzy of their excesses, the Ro- 
mans perceived that they could not long maintain them- 
selves without a powerful protector ; they, therefore, ap- 
plied to the German Emperor Conrad, informing him by 
repeated letters, that all they had done had been merely 
out of fidelity and attachment to him, and to preserve the 
imperial power ; being desirous of restoring the Roman 
state to what it had been in the times of Constantine 
and Justinian, who had governed the whole world by 
means of the Senate and the Roman people. It was 
with this view that they had restored the Senate ; and had 
seized <m the strong holds and palaces of the nobles who 
imposed his right, many of which they had destroyed. 
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Yet> having suffered so much for his sake, they now ear- 
nestly entreated that he would lend them his support and 
hasten with all despatch towards Rome, which he ought 
to make the seat of his power ; since having put down the 
authority of the churchmen he would here he ahle to 
govern all Italy and Germany, with greater authority and 
independence than any of his predecessors. 

The German court dehherated as to the policy of listen- 
ing to these dazzling proposals ; and Conrad was for a 
long time undecided as to what course he should pursue. 
But the representations of the legates despatched hy the 
Pope, the eloquence of St Bernard, and the hazard of 
attempting to transfer the seat of the imperial court to 
Rome, above all, the well known insincerity, fickleness, 
and weakness of the Romans themselves, determined 
Conrad to reject this offer, and to declare himself in favour 
of the Pope. He, therefore, confirmed the church in its 
former authority and privileges, and sent Abbot Wibald, 
of Stiblo, to the Holy Father, to assure him of his sup- 
port. Yet he proceeded no farther than promises ; for 
the following year he set out on a Crusade to Palestine ; 
and, in consequence of the fatigues he underwent in this 
expedition, was attacked with an indisposition shortly after 
his return, which carried him off in 1 152, at Bamberg. 
A short time previous to his decease he expressed his 
wish that his nephew Frederic, Duke of Swabia, should 
succeed him in his German dominions ; nor did the Elec- 
toral Princes attempt to oppose the choice of their dying 
sovereign. 

Frederic the First, sumamed Barbarossa, Conrad's suc- 
cessor, 1162, was then in the prime of life, and had al- 
ready acquired considerable reputation both for military 
valour and experience, and for his ability as a statesman. 
He was, therefore, unanimously declared worthy of wear- 
ing the imperial crown. To the graces of a beautiful 
person and an engaging address and demeanour, combined 
with great personal courage, he added a fiery eloquence 
that displayed itself in energetic language. A bold ro* 
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mantic turn of mind ; a persevering and active courage, 
an unshaken perseverance in the execution of his designs, 
a remarkable quickness of penetration^ but also a strong 
and somewhat wayward self-will, these are the qualities 
that the history of this prince's reign manifest in the 
clearest manner. 

For a prince of such a character, the idea of securely 
maintaining the imperial authority, and obtaining a com- 
plete dominion over Italy, was the most captivating that 
could occupy his fiery imagination. He was anxious to 
sustain the character of the Romish emperor in all its 
dignity, and in the most brilliant light. This wish influ- 
enced all his actions, and involved him in a multitude of 
intrigues, that tended in no small degree to prevent tiiat 
repose so littie suited to his disposition. There had now 
for many years been no Emperor in Italy, where the 
greatest confusion had prevailed. The Roman republic, 
as it was called, had already attained its tenth year, less, 
however, through its own power and the real excellence 
of its constitution, than by extrinsic circumstances, parti- 
cularly the frequent changes of the Popes, and their poli- 
tical weakness. Arnold's democratical doctrines had been 
favourably received, not only in Rome> but in most of 
^e cities of Lombardy. The burghers, fully alive to the 
advantages and influence they had acquired by industry, 
aimed at independence, and endeavoured to give a repub- 
lican form to the government of their cities ; in each of 
which the chief power was geiie'ftdty entrusted to three 
Consuls elected from the three classes of the people. 
Every burgher was entitled to the dignity of a Knight, 
and tiie rd,nk of a military commander; they all exercised 
themselves in the profession of arms ; and a single city 
frequently represented a numerous army, ready to fight in 
defence of their property and liberty. Great obstacles, 
therefore, presented themselves to Frederic's design ci 
accustoming the Italians to an unlimited exercise of the 
imperial authority. In the mean time, he summoned 
all the vassals and states of the empire to attend him in 
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an expedition into Italy, on the pain of forfeiting their 
fieis. Yety notwithstanding that they all hound them- 
selves hy oash to the performance of diis duty, several re« 
mained at home, for which contempt they subsequently 
incurred punishment. Frederic entered into a preliminary 
treaty with £ugenius, at Costnitz, in which the Holy 
Father bound hunself to receive the Emperor as a faith- 
ful Son of St. Peter, and to excommunicate his enemies : 
on the other hand, ihe latter promised to reduce to obe^ 
dience the turbulent and seditious subjects of the papal 
see, and to do every thing for the protection of the church. 
But Eugenius did not live to receive him; and his suc- 
cessor Anastasius dying shortly after, the papal chair was 
filled by Adrian, an Englishman by birth, the son of a 
poor peasant, but a man of superior talents. 

Frederic collected his army on the banks of the Lech, 
and entered Italy by way of Brixen and Trent Some 
of the Italian cities opposed the Emperor, from whom 
they, in consequence, incurred severe treatment. The 
Veronese refiised to let him pass through their state with- 
out receiving a considerable sum of money for the per- 
mission to do so ; some of the principal citizens accom- 
panied the Emperor for the purpose' of receiving the sti- 
pulated price, which was paid to them according to agree- 
ment; but they were afterwards hanged, although that 
article was not in their contract The city of Tortona 
was, for its refractoriness, plundered and burned, the inha- 
bitants having been compelled to surrender at discretion. 
But it was the Milanese who behaved with the greatest 
insolence ; Frederic had even when at Costnitz despatch- 
ed envoys to them with his commands, but his letters 
were torn to pieces, and the imperial seal trodden under 
foot ; and when on approaching part of their territory, he 
emplo3red the Consuls of the city, as guides in his march, 
they led him for three days through wild and almost 
desert tracts, where his troops could not meet with even 
the most common necessaries of life. Suppressing his 
indignation, the Emperor advanced to the fertile district 
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around Milan> and pitched his camp about . a mile from 
the city. In vain did the inhabitants strive to appease 
his wnUh, by destroying the houses of those who had 
acted so treacherously; Frederics pride was too much 
offended, especially at perceiving that the Milanese con- 
sidered him mercenary, and weak enough to pardon them, 
if they treated with a show of severity the inferior places 
in their territoiy. Yet, as his force was not then suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to attack the city itself with 
any chance of success, he satisfied himself with destroy- 
ing some of the castles and places in its vicinity. This 
indeed was but a petty employment for his restless 
and turbulent soldiery, who were craving for some enter- 
prize of magnitude. So frequent too were the combats 
between the German Knights, that Frederic was obliged 
to compel them to promise him on oath that they would 
not wear their swords within the camp ; and to threaten 
that, in case of disobedience, the guilty party should forfeit 
either his hand or his head. 

As soon as Frederic had been crowned at Pavia, as 
King of Lombardy, he hastened to Rome, for the pur- 
pose of there receiving the crown of the empire. But his 
approach threw both the citizens and the Pontiff into great 
perplexity, since neither party knew on whose side the 
£mperor would declare himself. The principal of the 
former, however, still continued firm in their resolution 
not to yield allegiance to the Pope as a secular Prince ; 
in which determination those who began to hesitate were 
confirmed by the fiery eloquence of Arnold. They sent 
a solemn deputation to the Emperor, to treat with him as 
well respecting the views with which he came, as relative 
to his coronation. Yet Frederic was not disposed to ac- 
cept the crown from the hands of the Roman Senate ; 
hating both their democratic form of government, and Ar- 
nold himself, who had stirred up the populace to demand 
their freedom. He clearly perceived, too, that the 
haughty Romans wished to make him only their general, 
and commission him to reinstate their city in its former 
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liberty^ and re-obtain for them their lost possessions. 
These considerations inclined him so much the more to 
listen to Adrian^ who willingly consented to crown him on 
the same conditions as his predecessors. 

The Pope even went to meet him at Viterbo, having 
previously received the most solemn promises, that neither 
himself, nor any of his cardinals or their followers, should 
receive the least personal insult. But a trifling circum- 
stance had nearly destroyed again this good understanding, 
almost as soon as it was formed. Frederic advanced to 
meet his Holiness near Sutri : here on the very same spot 
where, a hundred years before, Heniy III. had deposed 
three Popes, did fiie haughty Emperor kneel before the 
head of the church, expecting that he would condescend 
to salute him with the kiss of peace ; but the arrogant 
churchman, who had risen from the meanest condition, 
was offended that the Emperor, instead of holding his 
stirrup that he might alight from his mule, took him fami- 
liarly by the hand to conduct him to his tent ; and he re- 
jected his embrace, saying that he had not shown him 
those marks of humble deference which former Empe- 
rors had ever displayed towards his predecessors, out of 
regard of the Apostles and the Holy Church. Unaccus- 
tomed to yield the least of his imperial privileges, Frede- 
ric assert^ that the Pope had no right to expect such a 
humiliating condescension from him ; and this difference 
of opinion as to a point of etiquette gave rise to a serious 
discussion during the whole of the following day ! At 
length being assured by some of the German Princes who 
were present that he had sufficient precedent for so doing 
in Lothaire II., who had shown to Pope Innocent the same 
marks of respect as those now demanded, the Emperor 
yielded. The scene of their solemn meeting was accoid- 
ingly performed again the next day, when Frederic ad- 
vancing a short way alone to meet the Pontiff, performed 
the indispensable ceremony of stirrup-holder to the lowly 
successor of St. Peter. 

When, accompanied by the Pope, the Emperor and his 
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army had approached within a few miles of the dty, they 
were met hy ambassadors from the Roman Senate^ who 
came to treat respecting the terms on which he was to 
enter the city, and to receive the imperial crown. They 
wished him to free them from the papal yoke, and restore 
the splendour of the Imperial dignity; but they gave him 
so plainly to understand that he was indebted both for his 
title as Emperor, and his authority over Rome, solely to 
the act of his being crowned, and to the free election of 
the Roman people, that their offers gave great ofience. 
They demanded no less than that he should solemnly pro- 
mise by oath to restore their ancient rights, customs, and 
privileges ; to defend their territory against any enemy, 
and moreover to pay the sum of five thousand pounds of 
silver ; on which conditions they agreed to bestow upoH 
him the Imperial crown. Hearing these arrogant de- 
mands of the haughty and impoverished Romans, Frede- 
ric instantly dismissed the deputies ; despatched with all 
haste a troop of cavalry to the city to secure the church 
of St. Peter, and hinder the citizens on the other side 
the Tiber from making any resistance to the ceremony 
of his coronation. On the following morning he himself 
proceeded thither with his army, and was received by the 
Pope, who conducted him to the high altar ; and fix)m 
whose hands he received the crown on the 18th of June, 
1155. The ceremony was finished almost before the 
Romans were aware that Frederic was actually within their 
city. 

Immediately after he had been cro^vned, the Emperor 
mounted a stately charger and rode back to his camp 
with the newly- received emblem of imperial power on his 
head, passing under the walls of the city; while the 
Pope remained in the Vatican. But no sooner did the 
Romans perceive his retreat, and his success, than tTbey 
rushed over the bridge across the Tiber, and slew several 
of the soldiers, several too even within the portal of St. 
Peter's, or wherever else they sought an asylum (rom the 
infuriated populace. On being informed of this violence 
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on the part of the citizens^ Frederic^ alaimed for the 
safety of the Holy Father and the Cardinals^ hastily col- 
lected his troops, and attacked the inhahitants. The 
fight commenced in two different places, close hy the 
Castle of St. Angelo and the adjacent hridge, and on a 
spot where there was a fish-pond which has since disap- 
peared. The contest was long and violent, for it did not 
terminate until the evening : hut the result was the com- 
plete subjection of the insurgents* 



THE ONSET. 

Rash ! m«h ! my brave warriors, on, on to the fray, 
Be this to our country a glorious day. 
Draw ! draw ! the bright steel, let the dark flaming brand 
Strike down to the earth, every foe of our Land ; 
Raise aloft our loved standard, tell yonder proud host. 
To defend it each man thinks his life blood well lost. 
Close ! close in your ranks ! sound the clarion of war. 
Let the voice of our coming be borne on the air ; 
With the antelope's spring, and the vrild tiger's roar. 
Urge forward your steeds, on the enemy pour ; 
With the noise of the whirlwind, the force of the wave, 
We will plunge on the foes, our loved country to save. 



VICTORY. 

Touch ! touch ! the lyre, and let the breathing flute 
Sound forth its dulcet notes, let discord's drum be mute ; 
Vanquished is the mighty, fallen are his powers, 
For ttirough the Lord of Hosts the victory is ours. 
Strike ! strike the lute ! bid the harp resound. 
Let gratitude and joy throughout the land be found. 
Our rictory shall teach this lesson to the world, 
The banner of the brave in vain is ne'er unfurled. 
Fill ! fill the bowl ! join the mazy dance, 
To meet your brave deliverers, to the gates advance- 
Spread your ample board, bring out wine and oil, 
And welcome those again, who have freed their native soil. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. No. VU, 

OALATA^-^BNEBAL APPBASANOB. 

By siinrise on Monday morning I was on the alert for 
the caique which should convey my luggage ashore. 
These native hoats, from the peculiarity of their constmc- 
tion, require not only the persons but the property of all 
passengers to be poised with great nicety, or in an instant 
you are upset. To accomplish this, the boatmen sway 
themselves to and fro, till all is fairly balanced, when off 
you go at the pace of a racehorse. 

Although there is only one place where ships can 
unload, and even there only two at once, yet for the con- 
venience of the caiques, numerous little wooden jetties, 
called here scalas, occur at intervals of a few hundred 
yards, and generally opposite the gates of Galata, which 
open into the principal streets. The contrast between 
landing here, and at almost any European port is veiy 
striking : in the latter, privileged porters are elbowed by 
half-starved creatures almost ts^ing forcible possession of 
your luggage, for necessity makes them desperate : here 
the porters are a class of men, not only possessed of 
privileges, but with frames of Herculean mould to sustain 
these claims. These men, whose Turkish designation is 
kkamal, are Armenians, wearing a crimson skull-cap of 
cloth, with a common black cotton handkerchief bound 
round their brows, not unlike a turban. The rest of 
their dress consists of a shirt of striped cotton, a jacket 
of extremely coarse brown cloth, and shalwar (trowsers) of 
the meanest canvas. No stockings are used in summer, 
but in winter a thick knitted sock, reaching to the calf of 
the leg is worn, slippers of red morocco, but not down at 
the heel, completes the costume. It being a cold Decem- 
ber day, numbers of this class were reclining under a shed 
waiting orders, but never asking for employment. There 
were sundry hungry-looking Jews who hovered about, 
and would doubtless have been thankful to earn a few 
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piastres^ but beyond caxrying a parcel for a traveller, tbe 
porters interpose an insurmountable veto. Having agreed 
on terms, ropes are passed round the trunks, and a lance- 
wood pole being inserted, and the ends passed over the 
shoulders, the packages are conveyed to their destination. 
Should they, however, be of any considerable weight, a 
rest takes place, and your property is dropped on the 
miserably paved street, whilst the poles are at their 
greatest vibration ; and should the cases be either ricketty 
or badly packed, great damage frequently results, for 
which there is no redress. 

Galata is described by Toumefort, in 1702, as "the 
handsomest suburb of the whole city." At the period he 
wrote, Pera could not have contained a tithe of the popu- 
lation it now does, and Galata, as an old commercial town, 
would then have a large portion of the mercantile class, 
not only with their places of business but residences 
within its walls. These latter having been imder the 
management of the Genoese during the height of their 
maritime power, must have once been formidable; but 
now the moats are filled up, the walls in ruins, and all 
sorts of hovels and erections allowed to rest against them 
for support. The space between the walls and the scala, 
if cleared of all these wooden disfigurements, must once 
have allowed sufficient room for a garrison to oppose foot 
to foot the disembarkation of an opposing force. Now 
the little not built upon is used to deposit timber, iron, 
and other heavy and cumbrous articles landed from the 
different ships. 

This used to be called the "Fig-tree quarter," but 
since the removal of tbe principal merchants to Pera, 
most of the gardens and vacant plots have been covered 
by large and prison-looking warehouses. The windows 
are few, and closed at night by shutters of iron, and the 
roofs are arched, as far as possible, to make them fire 
proof. 

The place is built on a sloping hill, in many parts 
rising gradually, but by the street leading to Pera by 

X 2 
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an extremely steep ascent. All tlie gates, which aie 
opened at daybreak and closed at sunset, are attended 
by capudgis (doorkeepers), and when once closed, there 
is neiUier ingress nor egress by any except the one which 
opens into Pera. This, by special permission, is al- 
lowed to be opened at all hours on paying a trifling gra- 
tuity. The concession originated most probably in the 
unavoidable detention, at times, of the merchants at 
their counting-houses. 

There is only one circumstance which recals the mind 
to Constantuiople, if we except the mosques, and that is 
a street of half a mile in length, called sandukdgi sokaky 
the street of the box-makers. With the exception of a 
few bakers shops, it is one unvarying round of carpentry, 
sawing, hammering, lockmaking, and painting, all being 
included in this country. In summer, when we trellises, 
which span from one side to the other, are covered with 
the foliage of the vine, excluding the overpowering rays 
of the sun, a walk along this avenue is very refr^ing, 
the cypress and the cedar throwing out a scent that re- 
stores to their wonted calm, nerves which have been un- 
strung by the filth and many disgusting sights ever to 
be met with in every narrow street or little firequented 
quarter. 

At the period of the Turkish day of sacrifice, in al- 
most every shop may be seen a lamb, following a child 
of the owners, who is supplied with a handfiil of green 
wheat before it arrives at the ear, and numbers of these 
little animals become so tame that they are ornamented 
with ribbons and bits of leather. Many are the tears that 
are shed when these little playmates are separated. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of European estab- 
lishments, there are still one or two quarters in which the 
stillness of a Turkish village still prevails. One in par- 
ticular has a wide street, and some good houses, with a 
prospect over the lower part of the town, and command- 
ing the Seraglio, Scutari, and the Prince's Islands ; but 
all who cordially hate innovation, have long^ce betaken 
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themselves to Stamboul, or the adjoining villages, where 
the chances of infidel contact are less to be expected. 

The streets are paved with round smooth stones, and 
not being more than three or four yards wide, the parapet 
is proportionately abridged. The sewer runs in the mid- 
dle otthe stceet, and all the spouts from the houses which 
are not used for collecting water to the reservoir, are di- 
rected to distribute their superabundance in that direction, 
so that in rainy weather you are driven to one of two 
courses— -either to attempt the parapet, narrow and slip- 
pery as it is, and have your sluns attacked by the hun- 
dreds of dogs; or walk in mid-street, receiving the copious 
streams which neither cheer nor inebriate. Early in the 
morning, too, you must pick your way amidst quantities 
of vermin which have been entrapped during the night. 
Nothing like uniformity is here maintained in building, 
a handsome stone house often being flanked by a wretched 
flour mill, and these, working bv horse power night and 
day, it requires some time before a quiet night's rest 
steals over the senses of a new comer. The only object in 
the place is the ** Tower of Galata," erected as a watch 
tower for ascertaining fires, and in which the present 
Sultan first introduced that detested thing to a true Mus- 
sulman — a hell. He pacified them by adding a clock, and 
requested them to regulate their watches when it struck 
the hours. 



FLOWERS. No. in. 

** I wove a wreath of rosy flowers, 

Whose blushing heads, with dew-drops crown'd, 
Seemed but to cheer life's lonely hours, 
To shade young love's and beauty's bowers, 
And shed their sweetest perfume round.'' 

Many flowers possess peculiarities so strange as almost 
to challenge belief; some open their leaves to receive 
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dews and nin, others close them at the approach of wet 
weather^ thus acting as barometers: the common sea- 
weed, if hung up in a room, will, in fair weather, feel 
quite dry, and at the coming of rain become quite damp; 
this power will last for many months. Some flowers 
blossom only during the day, others only during the 
nig^t ; some blossom at certain hours, the flowers of the 
malea unguiculata open at eight in the mcnming, snd 
close at four in the afternoon ; the Ixia cinnamcnea ex- 
pands its blossoms at sun- down. The poetical idea of 
forming a ** dial of flowers** has been thus beautifully ex- 
pressed by that highly gifted kdy. Mis, Hemans :«— 



THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 

'Twaa a lovely thought to mark the hours. 

As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers. 

That laugh to the summer's day. 

Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 

And its graeeful cup or bell, 
In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew. 

Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 

In such sweet signs might the time have flowed 

In a golden current on, 
'Ere from the garden, man's flrst abode. 

The glorious g^esto were gone. 

So might the dir^s have been brightly told — 

Those days of song and dreams — 
When the shepherds gathered their flocks of old. 

By the blue Arcadian streams. 

So in those isles of delight, that rest 

Far off in a breezeless main, 
Which many a bark, with a weary guests 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 
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Yet is not life, in its real flight. 

Marked thus — even thue — on earth, 
By the closing of one hope's delight, 
And another's gentle birth. 

Oh ! let OS live, so that flower by flower. 

Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the snn-set hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 

Of some flowers there are innumerable species; of 
some there is but one, such as the tamarind; some are 
almost bidden by the surrounding foliage, while others 
(the colchicum, and many mor^) blossom before the 
leaves appear. 

There is a particular kind of grass growing upon the 
banks of the Burrampooter, in India, which throws out 
a delightful perfume when crushed or trampled upon. 
Many flowers will live only in water, some will exist for 
months without any. There are some plants, such as 
the sea-holly, which though poisonous when grown in 
moist sround, become, when cultivated in a dry soil, 
not only free from any poisonous qualities, but nutri- 
tious, giving out an aromatic scent. The root of the 
cas8€ida is said to be poisonous if eaten when first 
taken from the ground, yet in Sumatra it is made into 
bread, having previously only been washed, pressed, and 
dried. 

Flowers almost change their nature by being trans- 
planted; many wild flowers droop and wither when at- 
tempted to be cultivated in gardens. Flowers which in 
Europe have only one blossom, in the East, particularly 
in the island of Madagascar, have clusters ; Uiis is said to 
be the case with hyacinths and tuberoses ; growing two 
•hundred in a group, varying in colour, and difliising a 
most grateful fragrance : it is also stated that the jessamine, 
white and scarlet, have fliiy Uossoms in a buneb, and that 
flowers which only blossom at stated periods here, there 
bloom the whole year throughout The Cape of Good 
Hope produces^ perhsf>8y the lai]gest and richest flowers 
in Uieworli 



THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 

Almost every traveller who has had extensive cmportn- 
nitiea of studying human nature has agreed that locafity 
occasions or modifies character. Thus we have the 
phlegmatic Hollander, who, nurtured amid his natiTe 
swamps, evinces little of that auimation produced by the 
varied scenery of other states. We have the enterprisiDg 
commercialist, who, bom in a country offering no pard- 
cular impediment lo his intercourse with his fellows, and 
having his streams and seas inviting him to view the world 
abroad, exhibiting all that enterprize of spirit, and active 
energetic industry which has again elevated commerce to 
the position which it held among the merchant princes of 
Venice, in the proud and palmy days of her high pros- 
perity. But no country, it is umversally agreed, is so 
productive of marked characteristic as the cleHs and the 
^ens, the precipices snd torrents of a mountainous i^tm. 
We invariably find high and elevated feelings strongly 
developed in the characters of the inhabitants of such a 
district; a deeply imaginative cast also is invariably 
present among dieiu. The variation of climate, the sud- 
denness of storm, and the fierceness of its fuiy, inures 
them to the endurance of hardship, while the physical 
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exerdon continually requisite^ and the unexpected man- 
ner in which it has constantly to he displayed^ renders 
them cool in times of danger, and ready at all times to 
encounter it, or whenever the necessity of life requires. 

We perceive some of these traits most strikingly evin- 
ced in the conduct of the Highlanders of Scotland, those 
singular and nohle sons of the north, in whom the indivi- 
dutdity of selfishness seems almost a nonentity. Nor is 
there less superiority of distinguishing mark among the 
irritahle, though inferior and fretful, denizens of the moun- 
tains of Wales. But these peculiarities are ahove all most 
. interesting in the characters of those residents among the 
wild suhlimities of nature exhibited throughout the higher 
Alps and most romantic districts of Switzerland. The 
hardy mountaineer of the Bernese chain has been placed 
altogether beyond the influence of the factitious principles 
of the world. The chace of the goat, or of the chamois 
forms at once his pleasure and support. Leaping from 
rock to rock, traversing tracks almost impassable to the 
foot of man, he pursues his game, undaunted and un- 
wearied, until success has crowned his efibrts, or night 
put a period to his pursuit ; and then throwing himself at 
the foot of some jutting peak, which barely a&rds screen 
from the searching blast which moans through the darkness 
of those dreary and impressive wilds, he sleeps the sleep 
of innocence and peace, his rest undisturbed, save by the 
vision of the dear ones by his cottage hearth. Nor is 
his game unworthy of the toil. There is about the 
chamois a fearless boldness, and an agility and a speed, 
a reckless daring of desperate feats, which renders it an 
aim worthy of a brave man's thought to follow and make 
it his prey. A species of antelope, the chamois possesses 
the fleetness of his tribe, while like the ibex, he inhabits 
the loftiest range of the primitive mountain ridges, dis- 
playing all the restlessness and vivacity of the common 
goat. It is extremely impatient of heat, and during 
summer is only to be found on the topmost peaks, or in 
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the most retired glens of the district verging on the 
regions of eternal snow. 

In the winter it takes a lower range, and then is the 
only time when it can he followed with any chance (^ 
success. Its senses of sight and smell are exceedingly 
acute, and it is said to he ahle to scent a man at the dis- 
tance of half a league. When the hunters have ascer- 
tained where the chamois are assemhled, they surround 
the place on all sides, when the animal perceiving those 
to the windward, retire, and are met hy those on the op- 
posite side. When first perceiving the approach of its foes 
the chamois displays the utmost restlessness and alarm, 
till ohtaining a sight of the ohject of its fears, it leaps on 
the highest rock, and closely scans the whole pros- 
pect round, uttering at the same time a sort of suppressed 
whistle, and exhibiting the utmost agitation. Soon, 
however, as it obtains a sight of its pursuer it is off 
like the wind> scaling rocks which oth^ creatures would 
not attempt, and if not interrupted by stratagem, soon 
finds safety in distance. 

Nothing can be more striking than the agility with 
which the chamois ascends and descends rocks. It does 
not ascend at a single bound, but, leaping forward in an 
oblique directiim, stnkes the rock three or four times with 
its feet, and thus will descend a precipice nearly perpen- 
dicular, twenty or thirty feet in height, without appa- 
rently the slightest projection by which to hoM on with. 

The whole length of the body is about three feet, and 
the height about two feet at the shoulders, w^ a plain 
face and a pair of upright horns turned backwaids at the 
tips, and rising on the fcnrehead just above the eyes^ 
The whole of tbe body is covered with long hauc of a 
dark brown colour in winter, of a fawn colour in 
summer, and mixed with grey in spring. Beneath the 
long hair is a close coa^g of short wool thickly covering 
the skin, which well protects it firom the cold of its in- 
clement abode. Byron, in that sublimest of all his com- 
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positions — Manfred, has a beautiful description of the 
scenery, where the hardy mountaineers of Savoy follow 
their dangerous avocation. 

The Mountain of Jungfrau — Timet morning— Manfred alone 

ftpon the Clif, 

My Mother Earth! 
And thou, fresh breaking day ; and you, ye Moontluns, 
Why are ye beautiful ? 

And you, ye craggs, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 
Behold the tall nines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of oistance ; where a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon the rocky bosom's bed, 
To rest for ever. — 

• •••••••• 

Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 

[An eagle passes. 
Whose happy flight is highest into heaven. 
Well might's thou whoop so near me — I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets. Thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 
With a pervading vision — 

Chamois Hunter. Even so. 

This way the chamois leapt; her nimble feet 
Have baffled me ; my gains to-day will scarce 

Rei)ay my break-neck travail. What is here ? 

I will approach him nearer. 

Manfred. Ye toppling crags of ice ! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous overwhelming, come and crush me! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath. 
Crash with a frequent conflict j but ye pass, 
And only fall on things that still would live ; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C Hunter. The mists begin to rise from up the valley ; 
I'll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his war and life together. 

Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury. 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
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Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 

Heap'd with the damned like pebbles — 1 am giddy. 

C. Hunter ' I must approach him cautiously ; if near, 
A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man. Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling up 
The ripe green valley with destruction's splinters ; 
Damming the river with a sudden dash. 
Which crushed the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel — Thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 
Why stood I not beneath it ? 

C. Hunter, Friend ! have a care, 
Your next step may be fatal ! — for the love 
Of Him who made you, stand not on that brink I 

Man, (not hearing him,) Such would have been for me a 
fitting tomb; 
My bones had then been quiet in their depth ; 
They had not then been strewn upon the rock. 
For the wind's pastime — as thus — and thus they shall be— 
In this one plunge— Farewell, ye opening heavens t 
Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

You were not meant for me Earth ! take these atoms ! 

[j48 Manfred is in the act of springing from 
the cVjSf^i the Chamois Hunter seizes and 
retains Mm with a sudden grasp, 

C, Hunter, Hold, madman ! — though aweary of thy life. 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood — 
Away with me 1 will not quit my hold. 

Man, I am most sick at heart— nay, grasp me not«> 
, J am all feebleness — the mountains whirl 
Spinning around me — I grow blind — ^what art thou ? 

C Hunter, I'll answer that anon — away with me — 
The clouds grow thicker. — There — now lean on me — 
Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub — ^now, give me your hand. 
And hold fast by my girdle — softly — ^well — 
The chalet will be gain'd within an hour — 
Come on, we'll (juickly find a surer footing. 
And something kke a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash'd since winter. — Come, 'tis bravely done. 
You should have been a hunter.— Follow me. 

[Js they descend the rocks with difficulty, the 
scene closes. 
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We have been tempted by the beauty of die passage to 
transcribe more than was necessary for introducing the 
magnificent description of Alpine scenery which it con- 
tains to the notice of our readers, and to their imagina- 
tion we shall leave it. Alas, that the spirit who con- 
ceived it should have faltered from the truth. Would 
that he had been imbued with the simphcity and sin- 
cerity of the plain mountaineer whom he here depicts. 
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No where perhaps have the occupations of a people been 
so diverse, and yet at the same time so marked and im- 
portant as in England. The density of population in 
this country, and the high influence and powerful posi- 
tion with which God has endowed it, have compelled an 
activi^ of spirit, and an energy of mind, which have 
proved, we might almost say miraculously, suflScient to ren- 
der the contracted space to which its inhabitants are limited, 
and the variable and unfavourable climate in which they 
live, equal in their utility for all the great purposes of 
humanity, to the most extensive domains and the most 
benign skies. An examination into what philosophy 
would designate these strange results of natural circum- 
stances has seldom been attempted ; and a sound know- 
ledge of the elements of our national greatness is rarely 
to be found. To attempt to specify them fully here 
would of course be futile. The space allotted for such a 
theme is far too confined for the puipose, and if it 
were not, the vehicle for conveying the information in a 
full manner is inappropriate ; but a slight notice of the 
great divisions of the country is neither improper nor in- 
convenient, and may not to many prove uninteresting. We 
will therefore first consider the agricultural districts, and 
their appointments, and in our next number, D. v, take a 
review of the manufacturing interests. 

The whole face of the country, according to the best 
authorities, may be fairly divided into six separate pro- 
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vinces ; tbe nortbem, the western, the midland^ the eastern, 
the southern, and the south-western. 

The first includes the principal part of Northumber- 
land, the whole of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lanca- 
sliire and York, except the fens on the borders of Lin- 
colnshire, parts of Stafford, Cheshire, and of the county of 
Derby. It is distinguished by the usual consequence of 
an exposed situation, and a hilly, or rather we should say, 
a mountainous district, a coldness of climate, and back- 
wardness of seasons. On the western side of it, a great 
portion of the inhabitants are indeed engaged in manu- 
facturing pursuits^ and consequently agriculture lan- 
guishes ; but on the eastern side it is carried to its utmost 
perfection, and nowhere in the country is greater skill 
and industry evinced than in the tillage of the shore-side 
districts of Northumberland^ and on the banks of the 
Tees. 

The western district extends from the Cheshire side of 
the Mersey to the course of the Avon in Somersetshire, 
being bounded on the west by the moimtains of Wales, 
on tbe east by the lower hills of Stafford, and the 
high grounds of Oxford and Warwick, and on the south 
by the chalk hills of Wiltshire and Sedgemoor in the 
county of Somerset, consisting of an almost uninter- 
rupted contumance of vales, which comprise the basins 
of the Severn, the Avon, the Mersey, and the Dee. 

Nearly the whole of this extensive tract is devoted to 
the dairy, and, as might therefore be expected, exhibits 
some of the most pleasing as well as the best grass-land 
in the kingdom. With the exception indeed of the Cot- 
teswold and Mendip Hills, and the other grounds by which 
it is traversed, this is almost universally the case. It has 
many orchards, and produces much cider ; Herefordshire 
being included within the range. 

The extent of the third or midland district, perhaps 
the most important in an agricultural point of view of any 
in the kingdom, is marked by the mountains in the north. 
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and the chalk hills of the southern counties ; the heights 
which divide it from the western district, and the marsh 
lands which constitute the eastern. Interrupted by few 
elevations of any particular magnitude, the whole of its 
surface presents one great and undulating plain, rich 
in the variety and amount of its produce, where, from 
the extent of the ferms, the opulence and intelligence, 
and energy of their occupants, the science of agri- 
culture has been most intensely and advantageously 
pursued. By far the greater portion of this tract of 
oouutry is the prc^)erty of considerable landowners, who 
have hiaul the means and the liberahty to lease out to their 
tenants for such times and on such terms, as have enabled 
them to turn the means within their power to profitable 
account, both for the country and themselves. It is par- 
ticularly distinguished by its mixed cultivation, and " as 
a wide field of agriculture," says Mr. Marshall, "in 
which every branch of the profession is highly cultivated, 
it has been long known. Here, not only the spirit of 
improvement, but of enterprise, may be said to inhabit. 
The art, science, and mystery of breeding has been here 
carried to a height, which in any other country pro- 
bably it never attained ; the same enterprising spirit which 
led to this pre-eminence still continuing with little or no 
abatement.*' No part of the country, perhaps, is so 
much distinguished for its numerous and populous 
villages, many of them indeed emulating the size of 
towns, with numerous well built and handsome houses, 
with almost invariably the mansions of the individuals who 
own the chief pan of the property of the place near at 
hand, with others of nearly equal pretension, specking 
the country thickly around. In that part of the 
country also, are probably situated by far the gi*eater por- 
tion of the seats of the nobility and gentry of the land. 
We might especially instance Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
part of Bucks, Leicester, Derby, Nottinghamshire, the 
western part of Lincolnshire, and the south of York : 
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the whole of which districts may he said to teem with 
residences of the first character. 

The eastern department has perhaps the most pe- 
culiar and specifically marked traits of the whole. It 
comprises a little varied hut extensive district — marsh 
land^ in some places, as the fens of Lincolnshire, nearly 
the whole of Uamhridgshire, and part of Himtingdon, 
declining into water-meadow, and absolute flat; and in 
others, as in the northern part of the first county, and 
throughout the greater portion of its western boundary, 
variegated by gently elevated sand-hills. Where such is 
not l^e case, it presents a cheerless appearance of bare 
vegetation, and the stinted produce of sterile land hardly 
reclaimed from its original barrenness. It extends from 
the open and salubrious moorland in the neighbourhood of 
Scarborough to the wet districts of Essex, on the banks of 
the Thames, circling out to embrace a part of the county 
of Northampton ; and is distinguished by its broad cast 
of turnip-seed, as well as other indications of ext^isive 
grazing farms. 

The natural character of the southern district is indi- 
cated by the singular bed of chalk, which cropping out 
in some few more northerly spots, presents its decided 
appearance in the counties immediately south of Londcm, 
and constituting the whole of the south-eastern part ojf 
the country and the Isle of Wight, passes under the 
channel, forming the main crust of the earth, until it tes-' 
minates in the middle of Poland. .* 

The land within several miles of the metropolis is' 
chiefly devoted to producing a portion of its supplies,- 
while the more remote parts of the district are occupied 
by immense flocks of sheep, the breeds of which, and 
their modes of management difler materially firom those 
in the midland and eastern counties. 

The south-western department comprises that lai^st 
peninsula of Britain which is formed by the Bristol 
Channel, the Severn and its tributaries, and the British 
Channel, stretching for nearly two hundred miles, and 
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oomiecled with tke rest of the UHtMi, where it joins 
the southern and western deparUnents* ItB suttee is 
chiefly hcoken hy sudden steep-sided hi^ts of slate r^tlk, a 
constituent hot rarely met with in other parts of itie 
country. These are intersected hy valliesy thehifis which 
divide them heii^ in general fertile to the top* Agri- 
culture here retains a very primitive character^ being 
earned on in a way different to that poirtued in any other 
part of the country^ partaking greatly of the ]k>maki 
method. Pasture, arable, and dairy • husbandry sfe 
frequently united; die practices which pre<^ in each 
being both peculiar and markedly distinguished. 

Such is the way in whidi the country may be birfy 
divided. Arable farming is followed to the greatest extent 
in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Bedfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Hertfordshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and part of Tork^ire, part of Lincoln^ire, 
Durham, and Northumberland. The counties chiefly dis- 
tinguished for dairy-farming are Cheshire, Derby, Shrop- 
shire, Gloucester, Wilts, Bucks, Essex, Suffolk, York, 
Cambridge, Dorset, and Devon ; while those which are 
chiefly occupied in fattening cattle, or where the greatest 
number of fat cattle and sheep are bred, are Lincoln, 
Somerset, Leicester, Northampton, Leeswater in Dur- 
ham, and Clevdand and Holdemess.in Yorkshire. ^ 

Walks stands but low in estimation as an agricultural 
country. Its towering hills and wild romantic wastes are 
ill fitted for the plough, and afibrd but little sustenance 
for the feeding of cattle. The mountains and stertile 
lands are chiefly devoted to the depasturing of sheep and 
lean cattle, while the fertile vales and other low groimds 
are occupied by a mixed system, comprising all the ol>- 
jects of an agricultural life. 

With respect to the size of farms, Mr. MaCCuHoch is 
of opinion that the greater poition of the land of Eng- 
land is parcelled out among small proprietors, not yield- 
ing on an average more than 150/. per year for every 
estate, and that consequently the farms themselves must 

y 
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in the great migoTity of cases consist of but few acres. 
This to a considerable extent is no doubt true, as r^ards 
a part of the northern, nearly all the western, and a great 
portion of the southern departments which have been 
chalked out above, but would, we think, by no means 
prove to be correct respecting the others. He by no 
means allows the landed proprietors to be a wealthy set 
of men, and only estimates the whole amount of the 
rental of the country at 30,000,000/. a sum we cannot 
but conceive very far below its real amount, though, if 
the estimate be right which has lately been given, that 
tbe average rent of land in England is not more than \6s, 
an acre, it would seem by calculation to be nearly correct, 
there being something above 36,000,000 of acres com- 
prised in die whole country. But according to the in- 
quiries we have made in different parts of the country, 
this is below the real price of land, and a higher rate 
has unifoimly been given to us. 

Mr. Macculloch, after citing several authorities, gives 
the following Table as a correct account of the number 
of acres under the several kinds of tillage, their produce 
and money's worth. 



CEors. 



Wheat 

Barley and Rye. . . 
Oats and Beans , . 

Roots 

Clover 



Acres. 



3,800,000 

900,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,300,000 



Prod. 
Per Acre. 
Qoarters. 




Total 
Produce. 
Quarters. 



12,350,000 

3,600,000 

13,500,000 



29,450,000 









£^ 



508. 
30s. 
25s. 



VAJ.0B. 



30,87^,000 

5,400,000 

16,875,000 

13,125,000 



66,275,000 
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With Other things not previously considered^ such as 
too low an estimate for oats, he increases the amount to 
72,9000,000/. 

Tlie quantity of land occupied as grazing ground, he 
estimates at 17,000,000 acres, and calculates its produce 
by the following items: — 

Cattle, 1,100,000, at 131. each jC 14,300,000 

Calves, 200,000, at 3/. each 600,000 

Sheep and Lambs, 6,800,000, at 30#. . . 10,200,000 

Wool, 338,000 packs, at 12/. 4,056,000 

Hogs and Pigs, 555,000 at 36«. .... 1,000,000 
Horses, full grown, annually, 200,000, at 

UL each 3,000,000 

Poultry, Eggs, Rabbits, Deer, «fcc. . . . 1,344,000 

Meadow Grass 13,006,000 

Dairy produce, milk, butter, cheese . . . 12,000,000 

Total . . . £59,600,000 

Which, together with the previous sum, makes up a total 
of £132,500,000. Others have estimated the total of 
farm produce at £136,000,000, while Mr. Young, in his 
time, about fifty years since, made it upwards of 
£145,000,000. 

The total amount of capital engaged in agricultural 
pursuits is estimated at ahout 61. or 71. per acre, or 
£217,000,000, producing a profit in the dear time, of 
1810 and 1811 of £22,106,147, with a rental of 
£34,330,462, the last estimate, by the by, differing from 
his former statement by nearly four millions and a half. 
But in this there must be some giievous miscalculation, 
for it appears evident that the whole of the produce, 
capital, and profit of the agricultural districts, must be 
very greatly undermted. 

He states the inhabitants of the towns to be 4,048,000, 
thus leaving 9,049,000 as residents in the country, for we 
may fairly claim a great portion of those who live in the 
small towns for farmers, especially as we leave out those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, who yet live in large cities 

' y2 
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and other places, wliere there are more than 10,000 in- 
habitants. But, deduGtiog even another million firon 
the amoun( of population deriving subsist^ice from 
farming profits, we are reduced to the supposition that 
every in^vidual engaged in such pursuits, or dependent 
for support on those who are so engaged would have on 
an average something about one shilling per week for 
providing food,, clotbiqg* abode, and all tb& other neces- 
saries of life, a conclusion whicb is a manifest absurdity, 
and opposed to the experience of every individual in the 
kitigdom. 

We own it is with considerable diffid^ce that we assume 
Mr. M acculloch's statements as precise data. We do not 
think them to be such, but considerably below the real 
amount of the several items which he specifies. They 
appear, the bulk of them at least, to have been drawn 
from official documenis, and contain something of that 
trait which marks our fiscal reports, in which the declared 
value of the merchandise enumerated is known to be so 
widely difier^t from its real worth. Nevertlieless, they 
are good as &r as they go, and the best we have, and his 
work on the Statistics of the British Empire exhibits, to 
say but little, great zeal and industry. It is much to be 
lamented, that the science on which he tiliere treats is too 
young to give that valual^e evidence for the guidance of 
legislation, and the direction of our internal national 
conduct, which is felt every day, and on every hand, to be 
so requisite. But though we cannot lake them as perfectly 
correct, Mr. Macculloch's calcinations are exceedingly 
valuable as approximations, and we will therefore briefly 
state, on his authority, in what the live stock property of 
the British fanner consists. 

The horse is undoubtedly, the most valuable animal 
the farm possesses, and much attention has been given in 
England to improve the breed of this noble creature. 
A return taken in the year 1814, when husbandry 
horses were taxed, was laid before parliament in 1 830, 
fi-om which it appears, that at that period, the number in 
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Great Britain was 1^204,307» but this account did not 
include post and back horses, which were computed at 
120,000 to 130,000 more, making the gross amount, 
taking into calculation the increase since that time, to be 
about 1,000,000, worth on an average \2L to 15/., (an 
average we cannot help repeating, which must be &r too 
low), and consequently worth, in the a^regate, somev^at 
about £22,500»000. 

Attention, of late years espec\al\y, has been so drawn to 
the production and improvement of stock, that it is al- 
most impossible to distinguish the different breeds. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Arthur Young's statement, the number of 
cattle in England and Wales in 1779 was 3,519,487 ; to 
this Mr. MacciiUoch adds an increase of 600,000 during 
the last half century, an increase which, in proportion to the 
population, the number of emigrants from the country, 
the improved living of the people, and every other cir- 
cumstance, appears preposterously small. To these, 
however, he adds 1,100,000 for the cattle of Scotland, 
making the total number of head of cattle at this time in 
England about 5,220,000. The number in Ireland is 
unknown. 

The total number of sheep and lambs, including 
3,500,000 for Scotland, is estimated at 29,648,000, that 
is going upon the supposition that there has be^i no ma- 
terial increase since the year 1800, which, considering 
that the population has been nearly doubled, appears an 
erroneous notion. 

Of the whole number of hogs we have no particular 
statement, but if we are to follow the rule prescribed re- 
specting cattle, and calculate the number killed every 
year as one-fourth of the whole (and, considering how 
largely pork has lately entered into the consumption of 
the people, we cannot think that it is too large a propor- 
tion), we shall take the number as convertible property, 
according io the preceding statement of the annual value 
of forming produce at 2,^0,000 ; a number which, when 
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placed in reladon to the computation respecting horses, 
is considerahly too high. 

We have only to give a statement of the minor produce 
of the farms of England, to conclude this, we trust fair, 
however insufficient, sketch of the firming psoperty of 
Great Britain. 

One amongst the most important of these details, and 
perhaps the first, is the value of wool. The total annual 
produce of this is estimated at 524,000 packs per annum 
for the British Empire. 

For the last thirty years, the quality of British wool 
is stated to have heen deteriorated, in consequence of 
the great attention which has heen given to improve the 
carcase, hut of late considerable notice has been drawn to 
this point, and it is therefore hoped that the defect will 
be speedily remedied. 

Owing to the increasing density of our population, 
and the unhealthy setting in which has been evident 
towards manufactures, we have been compelled to im- 
port a large quantity of our dairy produce from France, 
Holland, and Ireland, but still the amount of British 
produce has been very considerable, and no where has 
it been so excellent. It has been computed, that as 
many as 12,000 milch cows are kept for the supply of 
London alone, yielding upon an average nearly 40,000,000 
quarts of milk per annum, and procuring a total return 
in this article of nearly £900,000. Of its value and 
amount elsewhere we have no certain data, but as London 
comprises about one tenth part of the whole population 
of Great Britain, and as there the use of milk is much 
more spaiing than it is elsewhere, we may fairly calcu- 
late the yearly amount of milk in the country, exclusive 
of course of Ireland, as not less than 500,000,000 quarts 
a year. 

Butter is veiy largely consumed in every part of the 
country, but in the metropolis it is a necessary to health 
as well as to comfort. Computing the consumption of 
every individual at the rate of hSf a poimd per week. 
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we have an average of twenty-five pounds a year, which 
at the rate of one shilling per pound, would produce 
£1,750,000. Mr. Marshal estimates the produce of 
each dairy cow at 168lh. a year ; so that ahove 200,000 
cows woi:dd he required to supply London alone. 

For the abundance and excellence of its cheese, Eng- 
land stands unrivalled in the world. Cheshire and 
Gloucestershire are the two most famous counties for its 
production, though Leicestershire, where the chief portion 
of '' Stilton" cheese is made, produces to many palates an 
article superior to either. It is calculated that there are 
92,000 cows kept in Cheshire for the production of 
cheese, having a yield per cow of at least 3 cwt. per 
annum. A considerable quantity of cheese is also made 
in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. The cheese pro- 
duced in Cheshire alone is said to be worth £800,000 or 
£900,000, and we believe that, if properly calculated, it 
would be found to be worth much more. The total pro- 
duce of the country cannot be worth much short of 
£4,000,000 per annum. 

To throw these totals into an aggregate is unnecessary, 
in order to prove the extent of our national natural re- 
sources, and the interest with which, on reflecdon, they 
will be seen to be invested, and we only regret that want 
of space compels us to go so cursorily into the subject. 



THE FOUR WINDS. 

The North Wind. 

Hful, thou foe to vessels slender, 

Mighty Tenant of the sky, 
Frighted seamen hope surrender, 

When thy blast proclaims thee nigh. 

But to me, old, weather-beaten. 

Little do thy threats avail, 
A gale or two my voyage sweeten. 

At no storm my spirits quaiL 
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Blow OB, comnBidfd, in thy fwy. 
Shatter frigates, men of war. 

Shiver top-raast, jib, or jury. 
My youth and fears alike are o'er. 



Tke South Wimd. 

Httil to thee, so sofUy wafting 
P/erfmnes cnUed from myrtie grov^a. 

Hfttl tfi thee, love-dreams inspiring. 
Where thy balmy spirit moves. 

Dost thou love awhile to linger 
'Mid fair bosoms warmed hf thee, 

J)oep thy gentle nature shudder 
At the^e realms of liberty? 

Let our beauteous maidens hail thee 

As a long expected swain, 
Br^tthe on us thy loveofraught aoftneai, 

SummeT'9 harbinger, ag^in. 

The East Wht^f. 

Hail, physieiafi's best promoter, 

Dentist's joy and profit too. 
Dreaded by all suffering mortals. 

Sure their tprt^^i to reB<Bw. 

I alone, a bljrthe exception, 
Sound in teeth, and keen of ear. 

View thy perils with derision. 
Confident, with nought to fear. 

Yet, a common benefactor. 

Still a respite brief I pray. 
Just to spite those thieves of doctors. 

Turn thy blast ^oth«r way. 

The West Wind, 

Hail, adored, delicious zephyr^ 
Lover's joy, the Poet's theme, 

Murmuring with tenfold fragrance. 
Tempering the sunny beam. 
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Sporting 'imd i&y blythe adorers. 
Butterflies, mo wild, so fre^, 

May thy breath, in summer hoars, 
Love*s sweet message waft to me. 

Linger not, where darker beauties 
Tempt thee to a longer stay, 

'Mid oar dew bespangled bowem 
Sport the fleeting hourt away. 



A CHAPTER ON STILES. 

Jog on, jogr on, the footway path. 

And merrily leap the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires' in a mile-a. 

Shakspbarb. 

In a country like England, where almost every object of 
art becomes interesting to an observer, at least in the 
degree in which it happens to be striking or useful, it is 
not surprising that bridges, fences, and even gates have 
been frequently represented and described, while it may 
seem a little strange, that a humbler class of conveni- 
ences, namely, stiles, should have been mostly over- 
looked or neglected. Although there may be inany per- 
sons in a great city like (lOodou who know but little of the 
country ^-the more the pityl — most of them will prob- 
ably have some idea what is meant by a stile. If 
otherwise, and the reader takes up a cheap Johnson's 
Pictianftiy, he will probably find a stile described as 
steps into a field, a very vague definition certainly ; for, 
however a stile may ordinarily cpntain steps, it is far 
from always leadm§ ''into a field." Todd's definition 
is perhaps unexceptionable. A set of steps to pass from 
one enclosure to another. The term itself comes from 
the Anglo^-Saxon $tigan, t9 ascend and descend, hence 
our ancestors had stigil, a ladder; and eyon $tee, or 
Miyi as wo 9t31 sometimes hear the word prononounced 
by couutry people, were in good use a few centuries back. 
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A stile, in fiict, m&y be said to bear in most cases a 
■imilar relation to a raised fence tbat a bridge does to a 
sunk one, or to a river : the former being most fre- 
quently a traject over, or through a wall or hedge, as the 
latter is usually a viaduct over a street, a stream, a road, 
or a valley. The simplest, though perhaps not the 
oldest contrivance fur admitting persons throt{gh a fence, 
while I'attle shall at the same time be prevented 
from passing by it, would be the insertion of one ot 
more posts in an opening of the wall or hedge, as in 
some places may still be noticed. 



In common languE^re, this would be called a stiU, 
by coimtry people. In districts where walls prevail, 
these uprights are oflen stone pillars, not un fre- 
quently placed so close together that bulky persons find 
it difficult, and occasionally imprecticabie to pass between 
them without risk. This is especially the case in Tarions 

rB of the Peak of Derbyshire, where the contrivances 
admitting pedestrians, and excluding cattle across the 
Tu^ed stone fences are frequently exceedingly grotesque, 
ana sometimes the horror, in no small degree, of 
bulky dowagers. 

An improvement upon the ample upright wooden 
posts was the naihng on of short pieces, so as to com- 
plicate the pass^ ; and, by and by, the happy idea 
presented itaelf of mafciug a moveable cross-head to turn 



horizontally on a centre-pin at the top of a single post, 
and which admitted a person ihrougfa by passing wiihin, 
and pushing about the arms. This was the TurmtiU, 



au ingenious contrivance, at one time in considerable 
vogne ; and which by means of another cross lower down, 
and upright connecting bars, became the rerolnng gate, 
of which curious old wooden specimens may yet be seen in 
some country places; while the same design, much more 
perfectly carried out in metal, must be familiar to persons 
reddent in London, as adopted at one of the exila from 
the Zoological gardens ; at the town entrance to the 
Greenwich Bailway Station ; and in the ingenious journal 
wickets on Waterloo-bridge. The ancient existence 
and locality of one of the revolving barriers is still indi- 
cated in the heart of the metropolis, by the name of a 
well known passage out of Holbom, into the still pleasant 
and comparativeW open Lincolns'- Inn-Fields, namely, 
" Great Turnstile. ' 

Iq some districts, where the importance of restraining 
sheep within the prescribed range, appears to outweigh 
considerations of regiud to the convenience of over-field- 
pedeatrians, as in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, 
the stile is ofteu merely a vertical series of diort rails 
attached to posts at each end, and occupying an opening 
in the hedge, and over this barrier the foot passenger must 



.limb « wdl « L. or ,4, «„. The ™l„iO of 0, 
inoonled foxhuoter ire aometimea enhanced in thdr in 
teresi by the boldne,. of the Uyle in which be dem > 
hre-bamd g.ie- imd ceminly it require, no null 
™onnt of coiinge .nd igilitj in » l»iy, ,„ cle«- nih 
add™», one of ihe» - fi™-b.„ed- Milei! Then i, . 
pmt of cheap pmt. „11 Imom in th. collages of the 
mnd di,i„cB ,n,h,ch th. difficult, of ibi, „„« bar- 
red .l.le.eh.nbiDg „ uaed to illuairaie man', attention to 
Oie gentler m. tefir, uid n/fer matrimony. In the 
hnt picmre the «»iduou. lover i> handmg the Kibt- 
hearted ma.den over the loft, .tile with mott becii, 
care; m the other .ketch the bmiband, having h,j 



climbed the fonnidable barricade, walks on. leaving bis 
wife to clamber over unawisted, as hesl she ma, : 



" Thiuweddea SIrepbon now aeglecta bi 
Tumble or not, 'lis all to him the si 



In some district., however, the wianMrial difficnlly 
above alluded to is considenihl, keaened by tbe addi- 
don of one or more CTO.s-.tepa to the horizontal bars. 
ThMO aleps are ver, frequently, especially in Yorkahira. 
used without the rails, and thna form one of the simplest 
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desciqitioBB of climb-stile. In moat parts of that coim^ 
however, wheie stone is abundant, and wall fences are 
couunoD ; these Me very oAmi pased, either by means 
of stones projectii^ from eadi side, or by regiilaT steps, 
more or less ia number, aa the case may be : in the im- 
mediate Ticinity of Sheffield, old grinding stones are 
sometimes made use of fOT this purpose, and occasion- 
ally fbnu very pretty accessories in the composition of 
those picturesque groups of ochreous stained workmen, 
and low roofed grinding " wheels," with which the artist 
delights to enrich his sketch book, during a ramble or a 
residence on the banks of the Htdlamshire rivers. 

The most complete form of wooden stile, and that 
which is perhaps ordinarily suggested by the term, is the 
ebevron, or double inclined ladder. 



This is either fabricated of light open carpentry, as 
sliown in the figure ; or with boarded stairs and hand-rail, 
the latter most complete specimen usually indicating 
[iroximity to some nobleman's residence. In the nirol 
districts, the stnle is the ordinary resting-place of the 
truant school-boy in his stolen rambles ; of the old woni- 
nnt hoshandman, who still lores to look out upon the 
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glorious and fertile fields, where, for half a century he 
toiled, ''through summers heat and winter's cold;" of 
rustic lovers, who are then emhowered from remote ohser- 
vation hy the profuse and wide spreading hranches of the 
" milk*white blossomed thorn/' How one's imagination 
realizes, as it were, the very spot indicated by Mont- 
gomery in the opening stanza of his interesting ballad— 
" The Vigil of St. Mark" — ^how much is told — how much 
more implied ! 

" Retaining from tbeir evening walk. 

On yonder ancient stile. 
In sweet romantic tender talk, 

Two lovers paused awhile." 



But it is time to conclude this desultory sketch. To 
those readers who are resident in rural districts, the writer 
would hope it will not be altogether uninteresting, as 
calling their attention to a class of objects with which 
they will long have been familiar, and which, if they have 
heretofore only been recognised as impediments in the 
way of the hasty pedestrian, or regarded as obstacles by 
the toil-wearied homeward labourer, they may hence- 
forth be regarded with a new and pleasant interest : while 
to the city rambler into the country, the various kinds of 
stiles which may be encountered when attention is once 
directed to them, and their diversified scenic and other 
accessaries, can hardly fail to present themselves with some 
claims to interest. 



NEW YEARS' MORN. 

For I would see the san rise upon the glad New Year, 
So if you're waking, call me, call me earlj. Mother dear. 

Tbnnvson. 

Awake, my gentle darling, the glad new year is come. 
And the sun is bursting brightly through the snow-clouds' passing 

gloom, 
The hells are chiming sweetly, and the rnvksic fills the air^ 
And I've come to call thee early as thou bad'st me, daughter dear. 
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The little redbreast twitters 'neath the ivy covered eaves. 
And there's a fair young snowdrop Jnst peeping from its leaves, 
I've called a lingering rose bud too, the last upon the tree. 
But methought it drooped at parting, as I should do with thee. 

Then waken up, my sweet one, the smiling mom is come 
The winter's sun is peering through the curtains of thy room : 
Thy mother's kiss awaits thee, and many friends are here, 
To greet thy welcome presence and to wish thee glad new year ! 

Come, rouse thee from thy pillow, the breakfast meal is spread. 
The Gre blazes brightly and the morning chapter's read. 
But thy father waits thy coming, dear, to join in praise with him 
And blend the music of thy voice with his thanksgiving hymn. 

Thou art the dove of promise and of blessing to our ark, 
A star of gladness beaming where all beside is dark ; 
Then waken up, my beautiful, my own kind loving child, 
Thy mother's heart is lonely tUl thou hast looked and smiled. 

And yet thou look'st so sweetly, and so happy in thy dreams, 
'Mid thy visions of bright flowers, sunny skies, and sparkling 

streams, 
That it seems a sin to wake thee from thy paradise of bliss 
And a world of blessed shadows to the colder joys of this. . 

For so dearly as she loves thee, yet thy mother cannot fling 
Around life's future autumn the joy that gilds its spring, 
When I am gone, my beautiful, thou may'st have many cares, 
'Tis woman's Tot, and may be thine ; God keep thee from her tears. 

Life's future, said I ? I forgot how frail a bud thou art, 
But now it comes upon my soul an ice-bolt to my heart ; 
Oh ! God, to think another year may And me here alone. 
Bereft of thee, my loving child, my beautiful, my own. 

Like the lily ere it open, or the dove within her nest. 
Art thou, my gentle darling, in thy now unbroken rest ; 
But ere the lilies blossom, or the young dove spreads its wing 
Thou wilt lie in dreamless slumber, a silent, senseless thing. 

Sleep on then. 111 not rouse thee from thv rest so sweet and brief 
To wring thy loving bosom with thy mother's tears of grief, 
Dream on, my loved and treasured one, I dare not break the chain 
Of slumber, and awaken thee to sorrow and to pain. 
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REVIEW. 



Flofigraphia Btitannica^ or the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of Britain, by Richard Deakin^ F.R.C.S.E., 
and BoBERT Marnock. Pan I.^ Classes 1 1»4, 8vo.> 
London ; Groombridge : Ridge, Sheffield. 

This is one of those useful scientific works which 
enrich the national literature, inform the general mind, 
and promote the branch of knowledge to which they 
belong. The Gentlemen who conduct it possess an am- 
ple fund of pacdcal information to render their work 
useful, as well as the industry to add to their own stores^ 
and the tact to render them agreeable to their readers. 

The present volume contains the first four classes ; 
Monandria, Diandria, Trkndria, and Tetrandria, con^ 
taining the grasses, perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the vegetable kingdom ; and is illustrated by colour- 
ed — we wish they were as well executed as they are 
faithfully drawn t c pi^Bsentations of the several spe- 
cies. The medium for conveying the notion of the 
plant to the reader, appears to be impressions of 
wood-cuts, coloured. Perhaps of all means the most de- 
cidedly injudicious that could have been conceived ; for 
it is next to impossible to render wood-cuts bright 
images of flowers and leaves. The process is completely 
alien from any such purpose, and the illustrative plates 
are consequently altogether unworthy of the matter 
which they accompany. The latter, indeed, is everything 
that could be desired ; and we rejoice to learn, that 
the publication is to be renewed in the course of 
next month, when, we trust, the defect which we 
have pointed out — a defect of no small importance 
in a work of this kind — will be remedied. With this 
exception, the work is everything that could be desired : 
the information contained in it being ample, pleasing and 
accurate ; and with such commendation, we heartily wish 
the editors and the proprietor a satisfactory remuneration 
for their services to the public. 
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ABNOLD OF BRESCIA. No. III. 

Frkderic would willingly have continned longer in 
Italy, both to punish the rebellious Romans, and to re- 
store order and tranquillity. But the time for which he 
had engaged the services of his vassals was now expired, 
and the German knights were impatient to return to 
their homes. He was, therefore, obliged to consent to 
terminate hostilities ; the more so, as the extraordinary 
heat, and the disorders it had produced in the camp, had 
carried off numbers of his men. He himself was more 
than once in imminent danger of his life, and near Ve- 
rona was obliged to force his way through a narrow pass. 
He, therefore, put all his prisoners to death, causing 
them and their officers to be handed up. At length he 
again reached Germany, without naving effected more — 
with the exception of getting himself crowned by the 
Pope — than la3dnff waste several provinces, and sacrificing 
the lives of some thousand men. He still, however, did 
not give up the hope of subjugating Italy, at some more 
favourable opportunity. 

Arnold of Brescia finished his part about the same 
time; falling a victim to his own enthusiasm. Scarcely 
had Adrian (who to the insolence of one who had raised 
himself from the lowest obscurity added great resolution 
in accomplishing whatever he undertook) ascended the 
papal chair, in 1153, than the Romans demanded from 
him, as they had from his predecessors, that he should 
acknowledge their constitution. This he refused to com- 
ply with, and on the other hand, commanded them to 
banish Arnold, the instigator of their seditions. So little 
disposed however were the adherents of the latter to 
comply with this order, that in their rage they attacked 
one of the Cardinals, and wounded him morUdly. On 
this the Pope did what none of his predecessors had 
ventured to attempt; namely, he laid Rome itself under 

ft//. Mag. April, 1839. z 
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a bann of excdminunicatioD. But as the populace became 
very tumultuous at being thus depifived of the sacraments 
of the church; particularly as ihe solemn festival of 
Easter was near at hand, the Senate thought it most ad- 
visable to make some concession ; and Arnold was re- 
quested by them to quit the city. As soon as he had de- 
parted, Adrian rescinded the bann, and proceeded to the 
Lateran, there to celebrate Easter in person. 

Arnold, in the meanwhile, sought refuge in the house of 
a Campanian noble, where he awaited to see how the Em- 
peror would act with regard to Italy. To the latter, his 
Holiness despatched three Cardincd^ with renewed assu- 
rances of supporting his pretensions, in order to obtain in 
return a complete suppression of the popular struggle for 
liberty. The Emperor suffered himself to be persuaded 
that Arnold's heresy was pregnant with danger to the 
church, and did not scruple to enter into the views of 
Adrian : he accordingly caused the Campanian nobleman 
to be arrested until he should deliver up his guest. Arnold 
was in consequence given up as a prisoner to the governor 
of the Castle of St. Angelo, who was his personal enemy; 
nor was it long before he was condemned to sufier at the 
stake. 

Previously to the sentence being put into execution, 
Arnold was summoned to appear before his judges; and 
was conducted to the hall of trial. He came before this 
tribunal with a firm and composed step, and with a coun- 
tenance having no indications of fear, nor aught that 
could be construed into insolence, but rather marked 
with a melancholy composure. 

Arnold beard his sentence pronounced with resigna- 
tion ; with looks fixed on the ground, yet without disco- 
vering either regret or terror. The sentence having been 
read, some ecclesiastics asked him if he would retract his 
opinions ; to which he replied by saying, that as some of 
his doctrines might not have been understood he begged 
leave to explain them. On this his judges whispered 
among each other, and some said that it would be ex- 
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ceedingly dangerous to suffer him to repeat his heretical 
opinions ; while others thought that he might he willing 
to recant. Permission heing, therefore^ granted to him 
to speak, he hegan as follows : — 

" Religion and civil society are two of the nohlest gifts 
it hath pleased God to hestow upon us; for it is only hy 
means of these that man is enabled to attam to the per- 
fection and happiness to which he is destined. It is the 
latter that develops his faculties and powers, while the 
former offers him the only object which renders it worth 
his while to cultivate those faculties. It is society that 
civilizes us, and renders us men ; but it is religion that 
renders man more perfect and more capable of happiness 
than the animal creation. It is necessary, however, that 
we should employ both these blessings, as they are be- 
stowed upon us by the hand of God himself; else are 
they so far from being blessings, that they are rather pro- 
ductive of misery and evil. Most, indeed, of the wretch- 
edness we experience on this earth arises from our hav- 
ing poisoned and corrupted these two sources, originally 
so pure and so excellent. God sent religion as a gift tu 
the inner man, and when he appreciates and feels it 
the actions of the outer man conform themselves to its 
precepts. 

** Society, if it is to be permanent, requires order; 
but this order relates merely to the outward man, and 
to external actions. Both reason and experience in- 
form us what order is the most expedient; nothing 
mora, therefore, is requisite to induce us voluntarily 
to conform to it, than that we should listen to their 
dictates. 

" It is not necessary that religion should be supported 
by the arm of secular authority : nay it should rather not 
be so supported. Every heart left to its own feelings is 
sensible of the power of religion ; but if once you attempt 
to force reUgion on it by human ordinances, you excite 
the suspicion that it is not of God, but an invention of 
man to secure obedience to oppression here, by the terror 

z2 
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of vengeance hereafter. Its necessity and utility are 
evident to the commonest understanding. Yet, if you 
attempt to abuse religion, and pervert the authority of 
God and his revelation, in order to secure reverence and 
obedience to civil authority, you inevitably excite 
the suspicion that you profess to be attached to religion, 
only tluit you may the better enforce submission from 
your subjects, and arrogate to yourselves undue power, 
in order that you may the better gratify your own passions 
and desires. 

" Ye Priests and Princes of these times, you are guilty 
of both these offences against the decrees of God, and 
have thereby prevented the wise and benevolent plans of 
heaven. Ye have entered into a compact with each 
other, and have united both temporal and spiritual 
weapons ; have so weakened and terrified the minds of 
men, that now, hke irrational beasts, they willingly bear 
whatever burdens you impose upon them ; go wherever 
you drive them, and content themselves with the stinted 
provision that your sordid avarice bestows upon them, 
withholding that which nature has so bountifully provided 
for them. Yet oppression, though carried to the utmost 
extremity, is not able entirely to suppress reason. This 
divine spaik was bestowed upon all men, that properly 
fanned aud cherished it may burst out into a brilliant 
flame, by the light of which they may discern truth; 
this spark is never entirely extinguished, even though it 
for a while lie dormant and apparently extinct. It will 
sometimes break forth even in the souls of the enslaved 
and debased. Do you imagine-— or rather, can you 
make us imagine either that the present system of things 
is according to the intentions of God, or that one more 
just is not possible ? Is it not rather the self-interested 
views of the few who have possessed themselves of domi- 
nion, that hinders the introduction of more equitable go- 
vernment ? But believe me, this spark will not always 
remain what it now seems, impotent and contemptible. 
It will be silently and secretly nourished by God's provi- 
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dence, until having collected sufficient force^ it will break 
out into a flame — for the oppressors, a terribly avenging 
flame/ that shall seize you like a sudden midnight 
conflagraUon; for the oppressed, the brilliant dawn of 
a new and enlivening day after a night of flrost and 
darkness. 

" You who now condemn me to the stake because I 
dare to announce this coming day, and to predict the 
extension of a little spark into a majestic flame ; you 
Cardinals and Bishops, above all thou. Bishop of Rome, 
and you proud Abbots, will do well not to slight my 
warning voice. The time will arrive when you must do 
through compulsion what you ought to do voluntarily, in 
obedience to the dictates of justice. Your princely 
domains, your enormous revenues will all, sooner or 
later, be wrested from you. Consider how the world will 
then judge you, for having condemned me to a cruel 
torturing death by Are, because I have ventured to preach 
those truths which you are not able to gainsay. 

*' And thou, too, O Emperor, who sufierest thyself to 
be deceived either by thy own ambitious heart, or by 
^16 subtleties of others, so that thou seest not what would 
conduce to thy real greatness — thou wilt one time or other 
perceive that Arnold preaches no false or pernicious doc- 
trines. But thou hearkenest not to thy better reason, 
because thou art solicitous of obtaining the imaginary 
honour of being crowned by a Priest ; and because this 
Priest demands that I should be sacrificed to his resent- 
ment, for having uttered distasteful truths — ^truths th^t 
would be welcome and grateful to whoever is sincere in 
his professions of religion, but which to his haughty and 
corrupted heart are bitter as unmixed gall. Certain pre- 
sentiments inform me, that you, Frederic, would gladly 
favour some of my doctrines, and that some of your 
successc^s will favour them. Yet know that he who 
desires to espouse the cause of truth must do so entirely 
and without reserve : for he who follows truth only in 
some things, and falsehood in others, will not only mis3 
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his object, but entangle himself in a lab3rTinth ; and the 
fisulure of his designs will inevitably and severely punish 
him for his folly in having wished to be wise only by 
halves. The friends of truth will justly accuse hun of 
culpable indifference ; the partisans of falsehood will^ on 
the other hand, detest him, and whenever he falls, exult 
at his overthrow." 

Such language excited the impatience of the assembly: 
Arnold's judges looked at, and whispered to each other; 
and at length all with one accord ordered him to be taken 
away. It was easy to perceive from their gestures and 
the expression of their countenances that they frequently 
misunderstood his words, and supposed his intellects to 
be disordered by the apprehension of death. One of 
them exclaimed : " Is it not pride and obstinacy in you 
to persist in choosing a most painful death, radier than 
recant? Do you not perceive that if yoiu: opinions 
were right, and the government of the church so contrary 
to the divine will, as you declare it to be, do you not per- 
ceive, I say, that God would have ordained it otherwise ? 
Has he not from its commencement watched over his 
church ? How then should those corruptions which you 
pretend to discover and to censure have crept in, and ex- 
isted so many centuries ?" 

Arnold looked at his questioner with composure, then 
turning to the whole assembly said : " The objection 
you have now heard is one that dwells in the heart of 
many a conscientious man. That God governs the 
world I know well ; but • of the manner in which he go- 
verns it, I am ignorant. I know also, that finally all 
will be according to his pleasure : yet I, at the same 
time, perceive that much diat now happens is contrary 
to it ; and such I know to be the present state of the 
world and of the Christian church. But that either should 
be better than they now are, or attain that perfection to 
which God hath destined them, is impossible, until 
mankind be completely enlightened. Truth must be first 
of all generally acknowledged and received; but men 
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misled^ oppressed, and corrupted as they now are, have 
neither ears nor hearts for Truth. In order, therefore, 
that they may desire to hecome acquainted with it, and 
may be convinced that their true interests and happiness 
are inseparable from it, it is necessary that, from time to 
time, there arise those who are willing to bear testimony 
to it, even though it be by their blood. Let him, there- 
fore, who hears within himself a voice that plainly cries 
to idm go and preach Truth, go forth and preach it, 
although he die a martyr's death. It is his duty not to 
seek destruction, but not to shrink from death in the 
cause of Truth ; nor to retract what, for her sake, he has 
advanced.'* 

While he was uttering these words, the countenance of 
Arnold seemed transfigured. There was no longer any 
expression of sorrow in his features : he now looked to- 
wajxls heaven not to complain at the harshness of his 
destiny, but with joy and gratitude at having been elected 
as a herald and a martyr in the cause of truth. Exulta- 
tion, tempered by Cluistian serenity, was depicted in 
his face, and doubtless reigned in his heart ; for he had 
throughout his own life been too sincere, both in his con- 
duct and his words, to feign at such an instant what he did 
not feel. He was now conducted back to his prison : 
the next morning while all Rome yet'lay buried in sleep, 
he was taken to the Porta del Popolo, fastened to the 
stake, with his face turned towards me city, in attempting 
the recovery of whose liberties he had risked his life. 

On the pile being kindled he raised his voice, and broke 
forth in a h3nnn of triumph, in tones rather resembling 
those of an inhabitant of heaven than the last accents of 
an expiring mortal — 



E'en now that solemn, glorious voice, 

Unheard by all, I hear, 
That bade me preach the God of Tmth, 

Announce his will, nor fear. 
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A beun of light ye cannot see 

Disclotes to mine eye 
The coming triumph of that faith 

For "which I gladly die. 

Yes, triumph sounds ! the cause of truth 
'Gainst hell shall still prevail ; 

And ne*er, by foul oppression crushed, 
Again on earth shall fail. 



Already totters to its fall 

Proud Falsehood's baseless throne ; 
And, unborn ages ! ye shall reap 

The harvest I have sown. 



With truth, too, freedom, justice, love 

Shall bless the human race. 
Then from their former curse released — 

From tyranny's disgrace. 



From heaven the God of mercy smiles,- 
With raptures fills my breast, 

And summons from this torture brief, 
To realms of bliss and rest. 



When the citizens awoke and beheld the flames of the 
martyr's pile, they rushed to arms, but were driven back 
by the soldiery of the papal troops. The defender of 
Rome's liberties was no more ; even his ashes were scat- 
tered in the Tiber, in order to deprive his followers of 
the melancholy satisfaction of honouring them with any 
testimony of their gratitude and their esteem. 
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FLOWEKS. No. IV. 

** I wove a wreath of rosy flowers, 

Whose blushing hends, with dew-drops crown'd, 
Seemed but to cheer life's lonely hours, 
To shade young love's and beauty's bowers, 
And shed their sweetest perfume round." 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the 
flowers which have been considered as emblems, in some 
way or other, by writers of every class and age ; the ori- 
ginal causes of such emblematic titles have varied much. 
Some have arisen from the names of the flowers— some 
from the &bles of the ancient poets — ^whilst not a few 
have had their birth in some trifling occurrence, or whim 
and caprice. 

The sun fiower has been considered the emblem of 
adoration, from its turning towards tlie sun ; and also of 
constancy : — 

" Oh I the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun fiower turns to her god when he sets 

The same look which she turn'd when he rose." 

The olive, as an emblem of peace, needs no comment. 

The eglantine is called the emblem of poesy ; the 
eastern poets have been very lavish in their admiration 
aaid expressions of this flower ; they compare it to a beau- 
tiful female, clothed in coarse attire, which shows her 
beauty to j^eater advantage, and heightens her natural 
charms. This idea seems to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of the flower growing in rough thickets and 
rude places, ill according with its grace and beauty. 

The rose, the emblem of love. 

" 'Tis said the rose is love's own flower. 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ) 

And winter on its bloom has power. 
But has not on its sweetness any." 
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Ovid says, ibe first roses were white, and that they 
owe their colour to the blood of Adonis; other poets 
tell us, that Venus, hearing of her beloved Adonis 
being wounded, flew to his assistance ; in her way she 
trod heedlessly upon some thorns, which lacerated her 
tender feet, and drops of blood falling upon some roses, 
they became red. Baudison sent his mistress a bou- 
quet of white and red ix>ses, and with them these words, 
" I send you two flowers, of very difi*erent coloiurs, a 
white and a red one ; the first will prove the paleness of 
your lover, and the bright red of the other will serve as 
an image of the flame with which your charms bave fired 
my heart." 

The hyacinth has been called the emblem of jealousy, 
firom the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The following is the 
substance of the stoiy : Apollo cherished an ardent and 
sincere friendship for Hyacinthus, the son of Pierus and 
Clio ; Zephyrus, who was also considered and treated as 
a fiiend by Apollo, became so jealous of Hyacinthus, 
that he sought every opportunity to destroy's Apollo's 
firiendship towards him ; railing in this, he had recourse to 
a more desperate means : — 

One day, observing Apollo and Hyacinthus at the 
game of quoits, he drove, with his breath, the quoit 
of the former against the head of his unsuspicious 
rival, and killed him on the spot. Apollo grieved much 
for tibe loss of his youthful friend, and, being unable 
to recall him to life, changed him into the flower which 
bears his name. 

Madame de Chastney gives the following beautifid 
fiction upon the agrimony, or Nun of the Field, being an 
emblem of gratitude. '* You ask me why the agrimony 
is the Nun of the Field ? you fancy, perhaps, that this 
name is given it, because its blossoms resemble the little 
bells with which a recluse calls the devotees to their devo- 
tions; your observations may be correct enough, but 
as the agrimony is salutary and beneficent, I have rather 
thought that gratitude bestowed this name on it, in honour 
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of some kind^ gentle, and hospitable female. Some sick 
person no doubt was restored to health by such a one, 
who did good in secret, hiding herself like the himible 
plant in the hedges; she was beautiful, devout, charitable, 
artless, and she gave the name of the Nun of the Field 
to the usefiil simple she had culled, leaving to those whom 
she will one day meet again a lasting monument of the 
virtues of her heart." 

The practice of strewing and planting flowers on the 
graves of deceased relatives and friends is very ancient. 
The Greeks took the custom from the Persians, and the 
Persians from the Modes. The Romans, particularly the 
Patricians, were buried generally in their gardens. After 
decorating the monuments with various flowers, they bade 
the deceased farewell in these pathetic words: "Vale, 
vale, vale! nos te ordine quo natura penniserit cuncti 
sequemur." The urn of Achilles was decorated with 
amaranth, and that of Philopcemen covered with chaplets. 
The epitaph written by Simonides upon the tomb of So- 
phocles, is as follows : — 

** Wind, gentle evergpreen, to foim a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung." 

A happy Kfe is said to be strewed with flowers, an un- 
happy one to be encumbered with thorns ; indeed almost 
every period of our existence is expressed in floral lan- 
guage. Infency is called the bud of life, ghrlhood is 
named an opening flower, a family is often compared to a 
tree, and when a mother and her in£mt die, we lament 
them as the blossom^ and the bud too early severed frt}m 
the parent branch. 
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THE VAUDOIS. 



The dreadful sufierings and persevering constancy of 
those salt of the earth atnidst darkness^ superstition, and 
degeneracy, give comfort to the heart, when reflecting on 
the prostration of our nature, under the raven domina- 
tion of the Romish Church, and set, at the same time, 
a high example of the love, and protection of civil li- 
berty. The feelings in the breast of every one of our 
readers, will, we are assured, respond to our own in con- 
templating the representation we extract from an interest- 
ing little work called the Valley of Clusome* 

On a cold dark night in January, when the doors 
and windows could scarcely exclude the piercing wind 
which blew from the surrounding Alps, the pastor came 
home after visiting one of his people who had been sick, 
covered with sleet and snow, and shivering as if he had 
taken cold. His wife and daughters rose with dutiful so- 
licitude to take off his wet clothes, and attend to his 
comforts, when they were surprised to see the unusual 
weakness with which he seemed affected, and the deadly 
blanching of his cheek. Marie tenderly enquired what 
was the matter. Ariette rubbed his cold hands, and 
drew off his snowy mantle, and Thelestine busied herself 
with preparing a warm drink, while the rest of the family 
gathered round him in fearful wonder. At length he 
roused himself sufficiently to explain the cause of his dis- 
tress : whUe abroad, he had heard that the Edict, called 
the Order of Gastaldo^ had just reached the vallies, com- 
manding every person who professed the Reformed Faith 
to quit the territories of Piedmont within three days, 
or submit to the authority of the Pope : no allowance 
was made for the time of year, or any other impediment; 
nor reason to hope that any mediation would even pro- 
long the short respite, much less produce a change of 
purpose. The poor pastor, as he furnished this brief, 
but cruel intelligence, sunk back on his chair, while his 
eye glanced wUdly from one member of his fiamdily to 
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another, as if he had an internal anticipation of the sor- 
rows that awaited them. 

'* Oh ! my chDdren," said he, " look out at the storm, 
for you will soon have to endure it without shelter ; look 
upon the snow, it will be your only place of repose! 
You all tend me kindly to-night; your sweet cares 
have already lightened the chill from my heart, and 
spread a calm over my spirit; but oh! whither shall 
a few days scatter us, and where shall we be gathered 
agam r 

" My love," returned Marie, *' we shall be gathered by 
the true Shepherd into the ark of everlasting love^ — let 
not your heart and your faith fail at the first onset, for 
then how shall we stand the battle ? Rouse, my dearest 
husband, and set us an example of courage, as you have 
always done, of persevering adherence to every duty — let 
us remember, that the Captain of our salvation was made 
perfect through sufferings — and that ' though he was a 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the things that he suf- 
fered.* It is a royal way, my children, to 3ie kingdom of 
God, let us not then shrink to tread it : we must not look 
for purple robes, or for garlands, for that which the Lord 
Jesus wore was stained with his own blood, and his dia- 
dem was twined with thorns. Let us help your father by 
our united prayers, and now show him that his Christian 
advice and example have not been in vain; that, as 
he has taught us all to cultivate a martyr's spirit, 
and look for a martyr's crown, so we shall meet death 
with firmness ; yea, with rejoicing, if so it be that the 
Lord is calling us to this high honour of suffering for 
His sake." 

These animating words raised the heart of the poor 
pastor, and he said, " My love, you are a help indeed !" 
Then exerting himself as much as he was able, he endea- 
voured to enter into conversation with his family, and to 
consult with them as to the measures which ought to be 
pursued under this emergency. They all agreed in recom- 
mending a plan which, it is well known, was tried without 
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success, by the poor persecuted Waldenses, on this me- 
morable occasion. It was to petition the goyemor of the 
province for a respite, at least till milder ?reather, and op- 
portunity for arranging their a^yrs, would enable them 
to become exiles, with less danger to life and property, 
than possibly could be the case if the ruinous decree was 
now enforced. The pastor met his brethren next day, 
and the form of th^r petition was drawn up, signed, and 
forwarded by the hands of two deputies ; but the governor 
refused to receive it. It was theu asked, whether he 
would permit them to address the duke himself; but he 
consented only on condition that he might draw up the 
form, and this they could not agree to. The consequence 
was, that no redress remained, and as the soldiers of the 
Marquis of Pionesa, commander-in chief to His Serene 
Highness, were now pouring into the valley, it became 
high time for Theophile and his family to think of pro- 
viding for their own safety, the period having just expired 
in winch they were permitted to fly. Under any other 
circumstances, the pastor's separation from his flock would 
have been a sore siffliction to the inhabitants of the Clu- 
sone ; but now eveiy individual was suflering equally with 
him, and almost in the immediate expectation of death. 
Many of them quitted their habitations on the same day 
that he did, and put themselves under his guidance — his 
determination being to give way before the storm, and 
not to contend, feeling that as a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, he would rather be slain than slay. Those who 
thought differently remained in their houses to the last 
moment, providing for defence in the best manner they 
were able ; but, as with these my story has little to do, I 
shall proceed only with the particulars that relate to the 
pastor, and those connected with him. 

The night in which he quitted his peaceful home was 
calm, cold, and moonless; he was accompanied by his 
wife, two daughters, and two sons, his^ sisters Kezia and 
Josephine, wifii their husbands and children, and five or 
six other families. Their hope was to travel through the 
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inountaiii passes with which they were well acquainted 
unnoticed bv the soldiers, and getting thus out of the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Savoy, make their way to Antibes, 
where they intended to embark for England. Some of 
the stoutest men of the party went forward as an advanced 
guard, to give notice if there was any appearance of an 
enemy, in order that the women might have time to con- 
ceal themselves. 

Theophile himself remained among the latter, to be 
their guide and consolation. There were several very weak 
persons in the party, one or two extremely old, one lame, 
and five or six infants altogether unable to walk ; their 
progress was therefore slow and mournful, and they knew 
that though they were escaping from danger in one shape, 
it was waiting to assail them at every turn. They dared 
not sing any of those melodies which had been wont to 
raise their hearts to God ; nor to unite in the outward 
form of prayer, lest some of their foes should be unseen 
witnesses, and make it a new cause of accusation. They 
therefore travelled on in silence, concealed in some mea- 
sure by the darkness of the night, and relieving one 
another by turns of the burden of their children. At 
length, after some hours weary march, in which the 
women were beginning to grow faint, and require a little 
repose, St. Jean, the pastor's son, who was accompany- 
ing the first detachment, came flying back in haste to 
meet them, saying, that the pass in the Alps to 
which they were hurrying was already occupied by the 
troops: that they seemed to be closing the valHes in 
on every side, and that a few hours before they had taken 
possession of Angrogna and Bobbio, and had put all 
the inhabitants either to flight or to the sword — a fugitive 
from one of these towns had met them, and given this 
intelligence. 

What to do now, they knew not : it seemed equally 
dangerous either to proceed or remain where they were — 
the approach of day would reveal their situation to the 
soldiers, who were now likely to be on duty in every di- 
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rectioD> and they must take some means of concealment, 
until darkness again favoured their retreat. The pastor 
advised their returement towards a cavern of some magni- 
tude, in the district of La Torre> where, he said, diey 
could he sheltered for a day or more, according to circum- 
stances. 

It was two or three leagues from the place where they 
were at the time ; but as their lives depended upon their 
line of retreat remaining unknown, they felt the neces- 
sity of endeavouring Xo reach it. Theii lame companicm 
was soon overcome with fatigue, and sat down on the 
snow, saying, that it was in vain for him to contend any 
more, for destruction was inevitable to all parties, and It 
would only reach him a little sooner than the rest. 

The snow was now pouring in driving torrents from 
the mountains, the faint cold dawn was just commencing, 
the younger children of the group began to weep bitterly 
with cold, and the scanty covering of their mothers even 
added to their own, seemed quite insufficient to protect 
them. Two or three entreated to be left behind ; for to 
go on was impossible. They were lifted on the backs of 
some mules which had been brought to convey a little 
baggage, and, supported on each side by their nearly 
equally ^tigued parents, were with difficulty made still to 
accompany the march. The advanced guard now ap- 
proached the entrance of the cave where they were to 
halt. The aperture being small was completely closed 
by the drifting snow, and was cleared with much labour 
and difficulty before the feebler travellers arrived. Then 
waited the Others, brothers, and husbands in deep 
anxiety for their approach, fearing lest any mischance 
should occur to prevent their ever meeting together again, 
or that morning light would betray their place of refuge. 
However, the blinding sleet, which put their lives in 
peril on the one hand, threatening every moment to 
overcome their strength^ or bury them underneath its 
eddying wreaths, was, in other respects, their security ; 
for the soldiers themselves were glad to suspend pursuit. 
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and get into shelter till the stonn ahated. At length the 
weamd party arrived, wanting however only two of 
tho0e who had set out with them — the invdid hefore 
mentioned, and a woman advanced in years. 

The sight of the cavern, bleak and chill as it appeared, 
was yet reviving to the hearts of the poor sufferers who 
crowded into it, and, with the food and blankets that had 
been stored upon the mules, oideavoured to make one 
another comfortable. They tried also, by raising their 
hearts to the Lord; and praising him for his mercies in 
Mnging them so far, to strengthen and build up their 
faith for whatever was to come, knowing the present state 
of their affairs could not last long, their supplies being 
insofficiisnt for more than another day. Most of the indi- 
viduals in their little company were also quite unfit for 
ttavelling, not likely to endure its hardships for many 
hours longer, if exposed again to the inclemency of the 
weather* It was a trying season indeed; several poor 
children lost their shoes in the snow, and, with naked and 
swollen feet, were crying to their weeping mothers to 
bring them home, and shelter them from the cold ; others, 
a little older, and more robust, were trying to make the 
best of their painful situation, and to gather sticks for to 
light a fire : but it was judged prudent to prevent this, 
lest the smoke should betray their retreat Some hours 
passed away in this manner, when one of the sentinels 
gave them notice that the snow having ceased to fall the 
air was clear, and he could perceive the distant villages 
enveloped in smoke, and that he heard the firing of a 
harquebus at intervals, which proved the enemy could 
not be very remote. This latter report they found to be 
too true ; for, in a short time, the firing approached so 
near as to sound like thunder over the roof of^ the cavern. 
The sendnels then thought proper to retreat, and barri- 
cade the entrance as securely as possible, assuring their 
companions that two men were quite sufiicient to defend 
it from a thousand assailants. Under this impression 
their fears quelled for a considerable time, neither at first 
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did tbe approaching enemy seem to suspect thete wad a. 
horde of the Waldenses so near; but after some time the 
soldiers discovered the aperture, and meeting with iname- 
diate resistance on attempting to explore it> they made a 
fierce attempt to force the entrance. 

At the first thrust from the lance of one of the assail- 
ants, the pastor's son, St. Jean/ was mortally wounded^ 
he being one of the defenders of the ^pass ; the moment 
he fell back, however, another stepped into his place, 
and the defence was conducted so gallantly, that the 
soldiers seemed discomfited, and for a while withdrew. In 
the mean time St. Jean was carried back into the cavern, 
where his mother and other friends immediately render- 
ed him what assistance lay in their power : they staunch- 
ed his gushing blood with part of their own raiment, and 
wetted his parched mouth with a little wine mingled with,* 
snow water ; but the lance had pierced his lungs, and the 
blood flowing out at every breath he drew, quiqkly put 
an end to his sufferings; his mother neither heaved a 
sigh nor shed a tear. She said to him, " My son, you. 
are dying, do you regret life?" He shook his .head. 
" Where are your affections set, with whom would yoa 
wish to be ?" His dying lips just uttered, while he 
feebly pressed her hand, " my Lord and my God ! ** and 
expired. 

The suffering family were still bending over the lifeless 
body of the young St. Jean, when they perceived a great 
sense of sufibcation throughout the air of the cavern, and 
a strong smell of burning sulphip*.. The pastor started 
up in horror and astonishment, and soon perceived the 
fearful, device of their persecutors, to compel them to sur- 
render; for a large quantity of straw had been forced 
into the mouth of the hollow rock, with other inflam- 
mable materials, and had been set on fire by the soldiers 
without; large volumes of smoke w^e now rolling 
themselves onward towards the dismayed group, some of 
whom shrieked in the acuteness of their anguish, and 
others swooned for want of air. What measure to take 
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was now the distressing question ; some were for rushitig 
at once on the spears of the soldiers, and others, were 
content to lie down and wait to die. The heroic Marie 
was still self-possessed, and capable of exhorting her 
children and friends still to trust, and not be afraid — 
" though," said she, " I think our conflict is nearly at an 
end, my dear husband, my dear daughters, and thou 
sweet child," pressing her youngest son, and the onfy 
one left, to her bosom, "fidnt not at this trial, only 
belfeve." . ' , 

^ The 'heat and vapour now became so intense, that 
their minds were quite bewildered> and some of the party 
seemed scarcely to know what they were doing. Several 
of the women rushed towards the entrance in a frenzy, 
and threw themselves on the weapons of the soldiers, who 
stood waiting for and expecting that their prey would soon 
be thus captured. Amonst others the pastors eldest 
daughter Ariette, in the agony of suffocation, made a 
plunging rush towards the air. Her mother perceiving 
her intention, sprang after her to prevent it ; but, alas, 
became only a partaker in her fate. 

The instruments of death were in a moment buried in 
the hearts of each. Ariette struggled a moment, and be- 
coming entangled in the burning straw, is supposed not 
to have suffered another pang before she breathed her 
last ; and that her body was consumed, for no trace of it 
was ever seen more. But Marie was dragged back into 
the cave, where her sorrowing husband and the weeping 
Thelestine, supported her in their arms, and received her 
last breathings. " I thank thee, O Lord," said she, " I 
thank thee, that thou hast counted me worthy to suffer 
for thy name. I thank thee that thou didst caJl me into 
being to know thee, and to love thee, and that it is now 
thy- good pleasure to give me the kingdom. Blessed 
Lord Jesus I soon shall I behold thee whom my soul 
loveth, soon shall I be like thee ! for I shall see thee as 
thou art." Here her countenance became divinely illu- 
ininated, and her 'utterance failed. For a minute she 

aa2 
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ceased to q)eak« till feeling the wann teoxsot Tb^le8tiDe 
trickling on her hands, and the heaving sobs which her 
weak state rendered her unable to restrain^ she said, 
" God Idess my < child, and strength^i her> and bring her 
safe from aSQOBg these wolves to her everlasting rest> and 
Uese my little Carloman, and grant that, young as he is^ 
he may be a true soldier of the cross. My kind sisters, 
too> Kezia and Josephine; and you my own love," 
stretchjbg out her; feeble hand^ damp with the dews of 
death, to the afflicted pastor, " fear not, only be strong 
in the Lord* We shall soon meet in Emmanuel s land, 
to part no more for ever, ferewell all— all — He beckons 
me away— I come I I gome !" and her eyes fixed up- 
ward, expressive of exalted n^pture, and gently closed, 
and all was still. 

This part of the story Theophile was never able to re- 
late, I had it from Thelestine, who, however, was much 
aifected while she spoke. According to her ai^count, it 
appeared^ that by this time the sense of suffocation had 
greatly abated, partly through the efforts which many of 
die victims had made to escape, and by means of which 
a considerable ciurrenl; of air had been admitted into the 
cavern, and partly through a hollow passage with a v^ 
low and narrow entrance which seemed to lead somewhere 
through the other side of the rock whither the smoke and 
vapour were forcmg their way. 

This circumstance suggested the idea of escape to the 
survivors, " though," said Thelestine, " my sinking heart 
would gladly have lain down beside my mother and bro- 
ther, and have died with them ; but I telt my duty to my 
father required me to make an effort, and I believe hk 
own sentiments were the same with respect to me, though 
we did not speak to one another at all ; indeed our hearts 
were much too frill of bitter grief to utter a word. I 
therefore pressed forward, and, stooping down to explore 
the passage, entered, and crept forward a few yards, 
though suffering severely from the smoke with which it 
was filled. Not venturing, however, to go far without my 
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&iiher, I retumed to biiag him bsek with me, and te^n* 
tered the carem, die sepukhre of (he Hving and the dead. 
I found him hanging over the remains of my dear mother, 
quite insensible of eyeiy thing that simoanded him, and 
apparently wrapt up in the visions of another world. I 
took himhy the huid, and urged the necessity of his im- 
mediate retreat, if he valued his own life or mine; but he 
was like one who heard me not. At length, however, a 
sudden tumult was heard at the entrance; the narrow 
passage was forced, all who were capable of defending it 
being either murdered, or suffocated in the burning heap ; 
and the disorderly Frmch soldiers, who had thus, by base 
stratagem, and the overwhelming power of numbers, 
overcome our brave people, now rushed into the interior, 
where no one remainea but a few feeble women and chil- 
dren, and my father." 

Here Thelestine covered her eyes with her hands, and 
seemed scarcely able to go on with the recital. " Spare 
me," said she, ''the scene thi^ followed; it is enough 
that I saw blood' shed, blood of babes mingling with the 
crimson stream that iSowed from the mother's bosom : I 
heard the grpans^ the sig^s of some of those whoae lives 
weie niiost p^ckms to me, yet I shed not a tear. Was 
my heart marl]Je thai it did not break? I stood awhile 
nearly immovable with horror; and tremble at' this mo- 
ment to think that my eyes were once polluted with such 
a sight: but the remembrance of my mther, and that he 
too would be a victim, if I did not instantly make; an 
effort to save him, roused up my torpid soul, and imme- 
diately I drew him towards the aperture I had discovered. 
A cloud of smoke, at the same time, separated us from 
my only brother Carloman, and favoured our retreat. We 
pushed into the nsffrow passage with all haste and follow- 
ing its windings for a few minutes, soon found ourselves 
at the fiirther end, opening to the air, but nearly three- 
fotuths closed up by snow and frozen earth : the hot 
smoke which had preceded ui^ had partly melted away 
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this barrier^ and it remained for us to break it down still 
further^ to enable us to get out. This was soon effected; 
and just as we were emerging into the air^ my father re? 
Collected his youngest child, and was going instantly to 
fly back for him, but I forcibly withheld him from his 
purpose, knowing that to him it would be certain destruc-r 
tion, and that it would probably be quite too late to save 
my brother s life. 

Thus sadly circumstanced, therefore, we once more en- 
tered into day-hght, the chill snow beating on our bosoms, 
and chiller sorrow wringing our hearts, having in the last 
few hours been depriv^ of all we held dear in the world 
except one another." 



THE EEFORMATION. 

When Popish tyranny o'eninread the world. 

And king[s from thrones by ropish pow'r were hurl'd, 

When sainte were worshipM as we worship God, 

And sins forgiven by a pontiff's nod, 

When those -who hunger M after righteousness were fed 

By priests who gave them stones instead of wholesome bread, 

When ignorance and superstition, hand in hand, 

As all-subduing conquerors, from land to land. 

Went forth to devastate the human mind. 

And bravest, best of men with chains did bind. 

With hell-forged chains whose links more heavy far 

Than ever yet were frittnM by Russian Czar, 

Fetter'd the human soul, and bound her to believe 

She ne'er could heav'nward soar without Popie Leo's leave. 

^' Oh dreadful age of darkest mental night 

Who shall recall thee to the blii^sful light, 

Who shall arise, with Christian faith and hop6 

To shake the power of Satan and the Pope, 

To spread the hidden word of God £rom pole to pole. 

And everywhere proclaim the freedom of the soul." 

Thus true religion sadly thought, yet dare not say, 

So close her lips were sealM beneath the popish sway. 

Yet God's own will prevaiPd,-«Germania'8 cnild. 

Bold Martin Luther, came, and true religion smUed. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MERCHANTS CLERK. No. VIII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE*— THE BAZAABS. 

There are a few objects which almost universally occupy 
the attention of travellers to this city at the earliest mo- 
ment possible after arrival, and after the mosques, per- 
haps, the Bazaars may be considered the lions of next 
degree. All these visitors go for curiosity, or to make a 
book ; and Herculean would be the task to read, much, 
less to reconcile, the conflicting statements of travellers 
from Pocock and Toumefort, with their quaint but elabo- 
rate descriptions, down to Sir Grenville Temple, or any 
other superficial sketcher of our day. Let a clerk, then, 
who merely hurried through on a first visit with an eye 
to business, give his rude impressions. 

On jumping into a eaique, one is apt to bless his stars., 
that the rate of passage across from Galata to Constanti- 
hople is fixed (the charge being 20 paras, or about lid,), 
as in all longer tHps a bargain has to be struck. In that 
case, the most awful asseverations, beating of the breast, 
pulling the beard, and stamping of the feet, are regularly 
gone through before an arrangenient can be completed, 
and about half the original demand acceded to. As there 
are some five thousand of these ferry boats afloat, it is 
sometimes a work of time before you can get to the 
lauding place. Stepping ashore, if you are green, and 
not accompanied by a broker, your steps are dogged by 
numbers of poor Jews, some speaking a few words of 
English, all anxious to be your chaperones through the 
bazaars. Getting clear of these harpies as well as you 
can, the route is through a series of narrow passages near 
the water-side, emerging at length into the street of the 
coppersmiths, where, as. every article is beaten out, the 
din is most deafening : but pursuing the line of streets, 
rising by a gentle inclination, we come at length to the 
entrance gate of a range of buildings, surrounded by a 
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thick Stone wall. Entering, your eye rests on a series 
of arcades diverging in all directions, the roofs arched, 
and fire proof; the grated windows orer head being si^ 
plied witn rolled iron shutters. The Bazaar is inexpli- 
cable to a stranger, forming a labyrinth, though the 
Armenians, Jews, and other iiatives, thread the attrac- 
tive maze with facility. The first avenue on landing 
firom Galata is that for fruit.1 Being winter, the display 
was meagre in the extreme, and I must say the dn&i 
fruits, as figs, &c., were far inferior to such as are sold in 
England. Whatever fine fruits remain in the country 
are monopolized by the wealthy and great, who are the 
cultivators of it. The few grapes exhibited had been 
preserved from the autumn by dipping them in a ley of 
wood ashes to keep the skins sound ; but, like the Portugal 
grapes, the process is performed when the firuit is scarcely 
ripe, and the flavour is consequently lost. 

Jn the drug street, or quarter, a considerable^ taste is 
apparent in the disposal of articles for sale ; in front of 
each is a large wooden mortar, and a servant ^aitjng ^ 
pound any article. Here also are sold seeds and bulbous 
roots ; and at this season the specimens in flower not only 
relieved the eye, but were a grateful set off to the 
olfactoiy nerves against rhubarb aud ipecacuhana., The 
species of narcissus, hyacinth, anemone, tulip, &c., ap^ 
peared to differ little from those displayed at our nurseries, 
In spring great quantities of fipwers are sold in the 
streets of Galata ; the children, both Greek and Franks 
having a practice of twining them gracefully in the 
hair. 

The number of quarters I have no conception of, but 
when it is considered that in this Babel, almost every 
trade has an entire avenue, the i^ace of ground whic}i -it 
occupies must be very great ; indeed, two or three days 
might be passed in unceasing, novelties, oy any person 
possessing curiosity and strength enough to se^ all. As 
there are comparatively few retail shops in CpnstiMitinople 
out of the Bazaars, the ascertaining if an article c^ h^ 
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purchased is not generally diffictilt. The shops are ex- 
tremely narrow, or rather shallow^ being seldom deeper 
than two yards, so that a man s stock in trade can be 
generally handed down from the shelves without his ris- 
ing from his carpet ; though all the shops have a little re^- 
cess in the wall for the bestowal of valuable articles. 
There are no windows, and the place is closed by letting 
down a shutter which is kept aloft by a long pole. Locks, 
bolts, or bars are not of much use, as no one remains at 
night except the watchman. The majority of shop- 
keepers are Jews or Armenians, though there is a i&it 
sprinkling of Turks and Greeks; certain articles, as 
cloths, brocades, silks, &c., require not only a larger 
place of business, but greater energy in the tradesman, 
as customers here come to spend a deal of time and very 
little money. Brilliant and shewy patterns in Cashmeves 
and shawls from Persia dazzle you for two or three hun- 
dred yards, • succeeded by muslins of every shade and 
pattern : those for the heads of the women are quite 
plain, and white; but all classes vie in the tawdriness, if 
not richness of their pocket-handkerchiefs ; and certainly 
those which are presented to superior people are orna- 
mented in gold emlm)idery and tasteful device^ that does 
them credit* The shoemakers are here, as everywhere, a 
numerous class ; and the countless phantasies in. design 
were highly amusing; black, green, red, yellow, and 
white in leather ; eveiy shade in silk, satin, and brocade ; 
some beautifriUy petite and ct la Frank, some with the 
toe turned up, and others again with the high-heels of 
our grand-mammas, arranged in groups, festoons, and 
drapery the most grotesque ; and the back ground biist- 
ling with a phalanx . of a sort of seven league boots, in 
which the men encase their legs (pantaloons included) 
during the winter season. Only think of a pair of mon- 
strous Hessians with iron heeld, and all for five shillings \ 
To be sure you may take up a pair of Cinderella looking 
slippers, with buUion fringe, and of the richest work- 
manshipx for which the shopkeeper would think it no sin 
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to ask you more tkan as many pounds. The legal 
colours for slippers are^ for a Turk^ yellow ; Armenian 
and Greek, red ; and Jew, slate colour or black. If, 
however, a Jew or Armenian receives any appomtment 
under government, he is permitted to wear the yellow 
slippers, and a high privil^e it is considered. 

In pipes equal diversity prevails ; from the <^mm(Hi 
cherrystick and bowl of red clay to ivory and precious 
stones. The mouthpiece is generally amber, hut the dif- 
ference of the quality varies the price, firom a piastre to 
four or five thousancb. Some of them are studded witti 
gems, forming flowers and mottos firom the Koran. 
Every Turk of fortune has a slave who carries his 
ichihouk, and attends to the changing his rose or orange 
water when he chooses to smoke the narghily, or 
Persian pipe, which has a long flexible tube <if leather. 

No range of shops pleased me more than the tobac^ 
conist. The back part of each is occupied by small bales 
of Latachia or Syrian tobacco, open at the ends. ' Before 
the dealer, who sits squatted on his rich Turkey mat, 
runs a handsome counter of polished walnut wood ; at 
one comer is his desk and money drawer. Except a 
small space for serving customers, the counter is occu- 
pied by glass globes, with every variety of cut and roll 
tobacco. The ceiling of the shop is a series of mirtOTSj 
slightly inclined ; in winter hung with festoons of colour- 
ed paper, but in spring and summer redolent with the 
pernime of choice flowers, disposed in garlands, and as 
bouquets. The air of neatness and comfort is really quite 
enticing. 

The cloth merchants require deeper premises, and have 
a long counter to display cloth on. The Jews in this 
quarter have generally a barker, like our auctioneers, 
who almost pulls you into the shop, and exclaiming 
" Neh istersin" — " what do you wish ?" The measure 
here is a peek, about 27 inches English. But to par- 
ticularize the half of the quarters would be a repetition 
of eulogy, and I am sur^ I never saw the whole. There 
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are avenues of turbans, of shawls for the waist, em- 
broidered cloth of gold, swords and arms, lapidaries, 
workers in gold, and scores of others. One attraction, 
which those only can duly appreciate who have been half 
roasted under an eastern mid -day sun, I cannot pass un- 
noticed. The comer shops, where the avenues diverge, 
are devoted to the sale of cooling drinks, or mehlibeh, an 
article made of rice, not unlike hlanc-mange, served on 
china plates with sugar and cream, and a double portion 
only costing a piastre, (about two-pence halfpenny); on 
the centre of this retreat a jet of pure water plays into a 
marble basin, around which are ranged orange or 
myrtle trees ; the ceiling is festooned with vines ; and 
around, on marble divans, the weary take their pipe and a 
siesta. ^ 

Every pleasure has its drawback; and though the 
sights are so novel and striking, there is a set-off. Ex- 
cept in the (h*ug quarter, the avenues are narrow, and 
the footpath being worn and slippery, yon are apt to slip 
into the k^nel, which runs down the middle ; and, whilst 
you are gaping at some wonder, you may chance to be 
felled to the earth by a bale of goods supported on the 
brawny shoulders of four, or perhaps eight, porters. To 
be sure, in London you may encounter a chest of 
drawers or a- butcher's tray, if you are not circum- 
spect. 

Owing to the plague, the Bazaars are more thronged 
in spring than in summer; and I counted thirty distinct 
national costumes, from the splendidly attired Albanian 
chief down to the Nubian slave ; and from the Sultan 
down to thewater carrier, who jostle each other in the most 
independent spirit. Turkish women, attended by an 
eunuch, spend much time here, more in gossip than in 
purchases; and so dangerous had the practice become 
lately, that a decree issued from the Sultap that no shop- 
keeper's assistant should be under thirty years of age ! 
But my limits are passed, and I must leave the subject 
with this brief and imperfect sketch. 
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THE CORSAIR'S BARE. 



How grloriouBly her gallant coarse she goes ! 
Her white wings flying never from her foesj — 
She walks the waters like a thing of life. 
And seems to dare the elements to stiife.—BTRON. 

Bright and beauteous, fearless and free, 

Speeds on my gallant bark, 
On stormy winds, o'er the cresting sea. 

Through dangers drear and dark. 

On, on she glides in her eager race, 
With the children of the wind. 

In vain shall we seek her eddying trace. 
For she leaves no wake behind. 

But glorious in power, with form of light. 

She flits o'er the briny, foam, 
And laugheth to scorn the ea^k's flight. 

As he wends to his mountam home* 

The spray is dashed from oft* her prow, 

As she surges o'et the wave ; 
The billows rise, now high, now low. 

As she braves the tempest's rage. 

The stormy-petteVs boding scream 

Is borne along the main. 
While the lurid ftUsh of the lightning's gl< 

Streaks the sky with deslhly stain. 

Her sdls with jone loud crash are rent. 

Or e'er an arm can^ave; 
Her spars like boughs of aspen bent, 

Or willows o'er a grave. 

Yet, onward, onward, is the word, 

No fear alarms a crew. 
Whose homes for ever on the flood. 

Such scenes iuU oft renew. 
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With agile ptep and hearts of oak 

They mount the tap 'ring mast, 
Prompt at command the blow is 8track> 

While moaning howls the blast. 

Far on the lee, awa^^ away> 

The streaming canvas flies> 
As, soft, the moon's bright silY'ry ray 

Is thrown across the skies. 

But whence that bark that thos doth urge 

Her course through danger's hour? 
Comes she from out proud Albion's surge. 

Or Athens' classic iibwers ? 

Her's is the land of the distant West, 

Where sweet perfumes exhale ; 
An isle upreared on ocean's breast. 

And fann'd by sportive gales. 

Their's is a life of joy and ease* 

Rocked on the wide, wide sea. 
Borne on the wings of softest breeze. 

To many a far countrie. 

Down sinks the wind— from every pole 

High let our white kites sw^ 
Darkly beneath the long waves roll — 

£re mom we reach the dell. 



MY FATHER'S GRAVE. 

" My Father's gprave :" I heard her say. 
And mark'd a starting tear. 

Oh ! no ! I would not ^o away, 
** My father's grave is here." 

Some tender tears in silence start, 
When Spring's gay birds I hear. 

For all things whisper to my heart, 
" My Father's grave is here." 

Pleasure may shine in colours gay. 
And brighter scenes appear ; 

But no ! I would not go away, 
** My Father's grave is here." 
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BOLOGNA. 



As OUT little work is not intended as either a school- 
book or a gazetteer, we shall not attempt to give any 
strictly geographical account of, the subject of the frontis- 
piece of the present volume, further than to remind our 
readers that it is considered the second city in the 
principality of the Papal See. Like most of the places 
where the traditions of Rome are accepted in the place 
of Christianity, it is richly embellished with ecclesiasti- 
cal structures of varied beauty, the interiors of many 
of them being adorned with all those appliances of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, for which Italy will ever 
be celebrated. Its population is from 70,000 to 75,000, 
many of whom are distinguished for the most independent 
carriage and greatest mental power among the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula. The city is defended by walls in which 
there are twelve gates ; the streets are wide and most of 
them are provided with low arcades for sheltering the pas- 
sengers from the rain and heat. A4)out the centre of the 
place are the towers represented in the engraving, 
and which form two of the principal features of Bologna. 

The loftiest of the two is termed Asinelli, from its 
founder, and it is about 320 feet high ; Grisenda is the 
name of the other, which though neither so lofty nor so 
beautiful as its companion, is yet more remarkable. In 
consequence, it is supposed, of the sinking of the earth 
beneath the foundation after it was completed, the tower 
was thrown out of the perpendicular about nine feet This 
inclination is very finely alluded to by Dante in his ex- 
traordinary poem of the " Inferno." The town itself, as 
seen from the neighbouring hills, has been whimsically 
described as bearing a resemblance to a vessel ; the taller 
tower, Asinelli, being supposed to represent the mast, while 
the other inchning to it seems like the chains. 

Learning has ever been esteemed in Bologna, and its 
University is one of the most distinguished in the country. 
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liaving enjoyed considerable reputation even since the 
twelfth century. Its library is extensive, amounting to 
8,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts. Galvani is num- 
bered among its professors ; but its most strange distinc • 
tion is the enrolment of ladies in the list of grave in- 
structors, some of whom have evinced the possession of 
great talent. The last was Clotilde Tambroni, professor 
of Greek, who died in the year 1817. Besides the 
library of the University, Bologna also possesses another 
for the public, containing, it is said, 83,000 volumes. But, 
alas! its high reach in intellectual attainments is unac- 
companied by any corresponding moral grade. The 
people being, as is too frequently the case, under the 
influence of the Romish heresy, but little remarkable 
for virtue. 

With respect to antiquity, the city of Bologna has high 
preteusicms, the date of its foundation being unknown. 
It was formerly the chief place of the Etruscans, and was 
by them called Felsina, In the year 191 B.C. it fell 
under the Roman yoke, and by that people its name was 
changed to Bononia, and with little intermission it has 
remained a dependent upon Rome ever since. 

But one of the most distinguishing characteristics is 
its school of pointing. Though inferior in conception 
and general execution of its works to some others of 
the celebrated schools of the middle ages, there are 
yet very distinguished names on the list of its great 
artists, and Guido, Dominichino, and the Carracci, 
were men well able to jusify its pretensions to high 
estimation. 

The engraving, by which a portion of this cele- 
brated City is represented, is itself an admirable speci- 
men of art, and is well fitted, both by its intrinsic merit, 
and the interest of the associations it excites, to close 
our series of pictorial embellishments, and we only regret 
that our limits prevent us from giving a brief history of 
the rising art by which it is produced. 
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THE EMIGRANTS FAREWELL. 



I go, my native land, far o'er 

The solitary sea, 
To regions where the very stars 

Of heaven will strangers be. 

In some untrodden wilderness 

Of Australasia's lfind> 
A home, which man has here denied, 

I seek nt God's own hand. 

I have a mother, ill and poor, 

A father, too, in years ; 
And have no parting gift for them. 

No, nothing, save my tears ! 

I leave them in a busy town, 

Where pale machanics toU 
In irksome manufactories, 

Pent from the sun and 9oiL 

Fair visions, yet, my native land. 
Will o*er my lone heart come, 

Whene'er I think of friendship's haunts. 
Or childhood's peaceful home. 

Or love's delightful wanderings. 
Where she who shares my lot 

First pluck'd from 'mong the violets 
The sweet forget-me-not ! 

And oft the beauty df suoh dreams 

Will radiate o'er my heart, 
Till bitterly I weep, to think 

We thus were forced to part. 

And Heaven two sinless infants lent. 
Whose graves are told with thine ; 

They came and went so ahgel-like, 
I dare not call them mine ! 
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But mem'ry, when her mystic chain 
Back o'er the ^ast she flings, 

Nothing so beautiful as they 
From all its treasures brings. 

For their sweet sakes, my native land, 

Ev'n if I loved not thee, 
My heart would hover o'er thee still. 

Choose where my home might be. 

Where will my home be ?— His in vain, — 

I would not now be told ! 
Enough, to know 'tis God who will, 

In all, my being hold ! 

I go : my native land, farewell ! 

To linger longer now, 
Would make all else on earth less loved. 

Less beautiful than thou ! 

Oh, many are the glorious charms 

Beaming about thee yet. 
Which hold the wanderer's parting gaze, 

Where want and wealth are met. 

I do not know what lovely flowers 
May deck the New World's vales, 

But, though the brightest bloom around. 
If spring no primrose hails, 

Its absent beauty I shall mourn, 
For I have loved that flower, 

And my heart's friend has lov'd it too. 
From childhood's earliest hour. 
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THE END. 
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